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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This History of the Civilisation of the Eastern Iranitiiia 
in ancient times is a translation of a German work, Ostlrd* 
wwMtf /CuUnr m Alterthum, by Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, of 
Ncuatadt, a diligent investigator and judicious writer, 
whose extensive and detailed researches Into the history 
and religion of the primitive Zoroastriana have become the 
subject of intense curiosity and interest among Oriental 
scholars in Europe. A pupil of Dr. Friedrich von Spi^l 
for more than nine years, Dr. Geiger seems to have sue* 
cceded, at least partially, by Iris unsparing efforts, In 
bringing Science and Tradition Into mutual harmony and 
co-opcration. And the following pages embody the most 
comprehensive results of hts searching and Indefatigable 
labours, during the last decade, towards ascertaining, from 
the genuine but scanty references in the Avesta* as now 
extant, the moral, social, economical, religious and (to a 
certain extent) political conditions of the early inhabitants 
of Eastern IrSn, the first spontaneous adherents of the 
faith revealed by the philosophic poet, priest and prophet, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 

By those who, being familiar with German, are devoted 
to Iiinian studies, the original work, which Is unique in 

' * Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery cf mysteries. 

Oh I bappwest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace, 

To hear, to read, to watch, to pray. 

To lift tie latch and force the way; 

But better had they ne'er been bom, 

Who read to doubt, or read to «om.’—B. 
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Ave»tA literature and is composed after the plan of Dr. 
Zimmer's Altbtditehss L^bm, is already known and appre^ 
elated; and the favourable attention paid to it by European 
scholars is a sufficient guarantee of the great value of its 
contents. It la needless here to point out what fresh aeeds 
liave been sown and what useful fruits are in store for the 
votaries of Eastern culture; howeveri it may be interesting 
to recount In brief the services which our young author has 
rendered to students of the Avesta by his close and careful 
investigations. 

He has shown us that among the civilized nations of the 
early East, the history of the Aveita nation \ apart from its 
ethnological importance, lucidly Illustrates the fact) so long 
questioned, that several of the germs of what is best in 
Western civilization are to be detected in the doctrines and 
institutions of IrSnian antiquity. It should not be supposed 
that Z mean to assume any extensive borrowing on the 
part of Western nations; my main object has been to ex¬ 
press my conviction that the mighty Genius, Zarathuihtra 
Trismeglatos, who succeeded in promulgating the Mat* 
dayasnian Faith throughout the East, was without question 
one of the most ancient promulgators of those ideas which 
have contributed and will contribute forever to the moral 
and material welfare of millions of God's creatures. 

The authors picture of private life in the early IrSnian 
home is of the greatest value and interest. In the honoured 
position assigned to the NfHinS-paikni 'the lady of the 
household' by the Mas:dayASH&n we may recognise the 
original of European chivalry j while in the political assem¬ 
blage* of the NmSnS-pM ' pater-fatnilias,' F*>^V/'Iord 
of a village,’ Zantu-paiti ' president of a community or lord 
of a county/ and or ruler of a country/ 

with the ZaratkinAytroiewa 'the spiritual and temporal 
sovere^n' at their head, we may equally trace the germs 

' The early Iranian people as represented in the Avesfa. 

* ffanjamojta. 
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of the constitutioa of a modern monarchical kingdom in 
Europe. 

Dr. Geiger's exposition of the Avesta doctrine of the 
Soul reveals a fresh point of historical interest. It dearly 
proves that the Avesta nation had already attained the 
utmost degree of knowledge regardii^ the Spirit which 
men have ever reached, and beyond which it has been found 
impossible for tlicm to proceed, after millenniuma of labour* 
unless some ne^v method of acquiring spiritual knowledge 
can be discovered. 

Furthermore, we see from the section on * Morality* that 
the mission of Zarathushtra was of the highest moral &gni- 
(icance. The Avesta lore does not merdy enrich the world 
in respect to spiritual thoughts and religious tenets, but its 
principal aim is purely ethical, to inculcate upon mankind 
that' is Sht btst virtutfsr fnan from his wry 

birth r 

A far more Interesting mode of usefulness assigned by the 
author to the Avesta consltts in the fact, that, but for its pre¬ 
servation and scientific ducldatlon, we should hardly have 
had any information regardu^ the Eastern regions of Irin; 
that we should never have been cognisant of the extremely 
important fact that Eastern Irftn was not merely the most 
pritnitive home of the Zarathushtrians but also the birth¬ 
place of their civilisation; nay more, that Irin was ‘the 
true national centre, whose importance in the general sum 
of the national history was decidedly superior to that of 
the West’ 

Such are the ideas which naturally strike us while we 
survey the held of our author’s research. However, it 
must be borne in mind that its extent cannot compare 
with the wide area over which Doctors E. W, West and 
Fr, von Spiegel have spent their lives in search of truths 
hidden beneath the dense forest of Eastern science. What 
these pandits ot PahJavi and Avesta research have achieved, 
is well known among those to whom their works serve for 
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daily reference j but I cannot here omit to mention that 
in the absence of any memorial on the part of the modem 
Pars! Community to perpetuate thdr literary services, their 
elaborate works will ever remain as monuments marking 
an important epoch in the history of Iritiian literature. 

With these preliminaiy remarks, I beg to submit a few 
observations as regards the translation 

In this book, which is intended to meet die wants of 
the general English-read ing public, and more particularly 
of the literary portion of the Zoroastrian Community, my 
purpose has been to render into clear and simple English, 
aa far as practicable, such of the chapters as are, in the 
opinion of the author and the translator, of general Interest. 
Thus the Chapter and Section tliat are named the i^rst, 
are the tlnrd and twenty-third respectively in the German 
original. The version of passages from the A vesta and 
the Veda is strictly literal; while in the body of the work 
a free rendering has been given wherever a literal trans¬ 
lation would have made the language rather uncouth and 
inelegant. Italics are used for A vesta words, verses, sen¬ 
tences, or paragraphs, sometimes for Vedic and Fahlavl, 
sometimes for meanings of Avesta words and proper 
nameSi and usually for those words that are intended to 
be emphasised. The transliteration of the A vesta alphabet 
adopted for this volume Is given on page xx\. AH notes, 
expressions of ^reement with or dissent from the views 
of the author, and quotations written by mo are enclosed 
in brackets { ] to distinguish them from the original notes 
by the author It is also to be observed that the trans¬ 
lator does not hold himself responsible for all the views 
put forth by the German writer as regards his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Avesta religion.—In the translation a few 
italicised words are inserted in brackets, thereby sug* 
geating any other view believed to be more certain or 
probable. In order not to perplex my Parsi readers, it 
has often been considered proper not to translate the 
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AvestR proper names but ocdy to adopt their translitera* 
tion; e. g. Masdayasna for Mazda-worahipper, yaeaia for 
genn. &c. It la to be remembered that other works of 
the author as well as of other German scholars are <^uotcd 
m italics under their original German titles or abbre* 
vtationa. 

The Introduction, containing a brief though impartial 
and scientihe exposition of the Avesta religion, was written 
In German, at my request, by the author, who has also 
kindly perused my manuscript before it went to the press 
and expressed his opinion thereon. He has, Hkewise, given 
his consent to several alterations, additions, or omissions 
as compared with the original. To him my special and 
heart^felt thanks are due. 

1 must take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
deepest gratitude to my German teacher, Mr. G. ReHTer- 
scheid, of Messrs. B. and A. Hormaryee, for his kind and 
voluntary instruction, as well as for the prompt assistance 
he has rendered me in the course of my work. 

I must not also conclude this Preface witliout tendering 
my warmest thanks to Dr. Alois Fiihrer and Mr. Principal 
Wordsworth for the kind manner In which they consented 
to compare my translation with the German original, and 
gave their opinions regarding it. 

DArXu DaSTUR PSSHOTAN SanjAna. 


BOUBAY,/«1Ha'7 I, > 935 . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, son of on evangelical dci’gycnan. 
ms bom at NUmbeigi Bavaria, on the lut of July 1856. 
In 1 36 1 he entered tbe Gymnasium of his native town» 
where he completed his primary education by tlie end of 
1875. At the age of 17 he became a member of the 
University of Erlangen, where, durli^ several sessions, lie 
attended the lectures and other instructions of tiie famous 
Professor FriedKch von Spiegel, witli whom he had the 
good fortune to form a close ac<juaintance and to whom 
he was deeply indebted for his ingenious and delightful 
Initiation Into Sanskrit, A vesta, Pahlavl and Persian studies. 
He next visited the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, where 
nothing possessed such attractions for him as the A vesta 
literature. 'The antiquity of the Avesta,' says Dr. Geiger 
in one of his letters, 'its language and contents, the pudty 
and sublimity of Its religious and moral ideas, excited in 
me the greatest love and interest for Iranian research.' 

By his first edition and translation of the * Pahlavl version 
ofthe VendldSd, Chapter I.* {Die PtAUvtvcrsicu des ersten 
Capitels des Vendid&d keransg^eben^ nehst dtiu Versw/i 
etjier ersieti Vebetseisung tmd Erkldrwfg, Erlangen, 1877), 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of PhUolcgy in 1877, and 
was appoint^ la the same year Privatdoteitt (lecturer) of 
Oriental languages in the University of Erlangen. 

In the year 1878 he published the Pazend, Old-Bactrian 
and Sanskrit Texts of 'Aogemadaecha’(.d^«ffatf<irfAJ; tin 
Parsentractat in P&scndy Altbdkirisch und Sviskrii, lurmts- 
gegeben, iiberseisi, erklart Msd vtii GUssar verseken; Er¬ 
langen, 1878), of which, says the author, ‘ I found ^vo MSS. 
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in the valuable collection of Dr. Martin Haug, while for 
the third ooe I an Indebted to the kindness of the late 
Professor N. L. Westet^aard of Copenhagen.' 

Passing over his numerous essays published in the 
‘Journal of the German Oriental Society* {Zcitsdirift dcr 
/icutsefun vKtrgenlandischen Cisellsekaft) &c., I may mention 
as his next publication his complete German' Manual of 
the Avesta Language^ containing a grammar, selections 
for reading) and glossary’ [Handlnicb dev Avtstasfrachc^ 
CramiHatik, Chnsiofuathie nud Glessttr; Erlangen, 1 ^ 79 ), 
in which the author has judiciously given the words cor* 
responding to every Avesta word, in the traditional trans¬ 
lation, to allow their importance and accuracy. 

In the ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society’ (Vol 
XXXIV, pp, 4 J 5 - 4 i 7 » Lcipsig, 1880) he next published 
his translation of the Third Fargard of the Pahlavi-Vcndi- 
dSd. Since the autumn of the year)88J he has resided 
in Neustadt as n professor in the Gymnasium. 

From 1880 to 1882 Dr. Geiger was chiefly engaged in 
elaborating his comprehensive history of the ‘Civilisation 
of the Eastern Ir&nians’ (Osftrdttiseh Kultur im Alt$rtknM, 
wii cintv Ueberskhts-Karte von OsSlrdn ; Erlangen, pub¬ 
lished by Andreas Deichert, 1883), of which a translation, 
beginning svlth Chapter HI. p. 167, hes been ^'ven in this 
volume. 

In the ‘ Transactions of the I^oyat Bavarian Academy’ 
our author published last year his excellent Essay ‘On 
the Father-land and Age of the Avesta and its Civilization ’ 
{Uchcr VaJcrlnnd nnd ZHtaiicr dts Avesfa wtd muer 
Kultur, 1884), in which he goes on to pmvc, courteously 
refuting the ideas or a^ments of his predecessors, that the 
civilization of the Avesta people points only to Eastern 
Iran and belongs to a period long before the existence of the 
Median and Persian monarchies, He likewise puts forward 
several ingenious arguments in support of the view that 
Eastern Irin was the birth-place of the state of civilisation 
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represented in the A vesta, and sums up his theory as 
regards the age of the Avesta in the following words; 

‘Wc begin with a dcaimcnUim e sihniio'. The Avesta 
must have been in existence in a pre-Achaemeniau, most 
probably id a pre-Median epoch. For (i) no wcnim is 
fHodc m the Avesta of cities famous during the hiedmn 
feriod^ with the exception of R<^ 7 us, the high antiquity of 
[ which is thereby proved, (s) The Avesta speaks of none of 
. those tribes or nations that were commonly hwwH at a later 
period. Neither docs it allude to the Persians, nor to the 
Parthlans, nor to tlie Modes, but merely to the Arlans. 
(3) The Austa contains no historical statement concerning 
the battles between tbcMedes and the Babylonians, the rise 
of the Pcr&ans, the prosperity and downfall of the Persian 
Empire under the Achaemenian Dynasty, the invasion of 
Alexander the Great which agitated and reorganized the 
whole of tlie Orient, the kingdoms originating from the 
decay of the Empire of Alexander, the dommlen of the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In my history of the Civilization of the E-'istem Iranians 
in Anciont Times I have characterized their religion in a 
few pages, since it would have been impossible for me to 
devote to that subject an equally detailed description 
of other features in their civilized life, without enlacing 
too much the extent of my book. Put it may not appear 
supcriluoui to preface the English translation of some 
interesting cliaptcra on Ethnography and Private Life 
(OstJrAfUse//e Kultur, pp. i67-4ai) with an expoakion of 
the Avesta religion— a subject of special importance to my 
readers amongst the Parsecs—adhering to the principles 
which have guided me in the elaboration of the entire 
work. I sitall endeavour also to describe the religion os 
plainly and vivridly as possible, not merely according to 
its contents (tiociriws), but also according to Its spirit, lU 
tendency, and its history, t shall further eonhne myself 
as closely as possible to the statements of the Avesta, 
nbstafnlng from all allusion to Inter authorities as far :is 
practicable. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

With the single exception of the Israelites, no nation of 
antiquity in the Cast has been able to attain to such purity 
and sublimity of religious thouglit as the Avesta nation. 
Nowhere do we meet with conceptions u hicli approximate 
so closely to a pure monotheism, nowlicrc is the notion of 
the Deity so free from human adjuncts, nowhere is the 
purely spiritual part of religion worked out with such exact- 
nc» and preciseness. If this in itself is sufficient to awaken 
universal interest, it must undoubtedly do so far more 
powerfully when we learn that this religion is not the result 
of a long unconscious development, but, on the coniraiy, 
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rather the outcome of coosclous speculation. The A vesta 
reHgioD was founded in Eastern Iran, and its institution is 
connected with the name of Zarathushtra. Zarathushtra 
himself must have broi^ht it already to perfection, as the 
legends of the Parsees indicate, on the soil of Media, whence 
he must have diffused it through the eastern provinces. 
Every founder of religion works with the aid of materials 
acquired from history. The Christian doctrine rests upon 
the basis of tlie old Judaic religion, Mahomet attempts to 
unite both Christianity and Judaism, while Zarathushtra 
grounds his work upon the old Arian religion of nature, 
which the Iiinian nation shared with the Indian people. 

Upon this fact of a common foundation are based all 
analogies between the Zoroastrian and the Brsthmanical 
religions. It is not my task to enter here upon a discussion 
of th»r resemblances: 2 only remark that, according to my 
conviction, thnr similarity has been frequently exaggerated. 

It is certain that Zarathushtra, conscious of its tendency, 
radically altered the existing matciiali. The form and 
tenor of the old religion were altered alike, to such an 
extent indeed, that scarcely anything has survived from 
the ancient faith except some names and certain primitive 
ideaa The last remnants of the symbolical conceptions 
of nature have been, scantily enough, preserved in certain 
yasatas^t like Milkra, Srauska, A*tdhi(a. But tile cliarac* 
teiistic and essential portion of the religion, that part in fact 
which gives it its true nature, is entirely a new creation. 

In the place of the vague and irregular nature-worship, 
there appears a solid, compact, consistent system. The 
tenor of the new doctrine was essentially moral. The 
ethical conception of the Deity appears in the for^round, 
while the natural is withdrawn from view. In the earlier 
religion one deity stood on the same level as another. 


’ [Angels or splritoal Genii presiding over elements or elemen¬ 
tary ezcelleneca as well as over physical, abstract, and ethical 
ideas. lo the abstract, anything (hat is excellent and wonby of 
praise in the moral and tnaterial nature of (he Universe and that 
glorifies the wisdom of (he Deity is Ayoiola. Tramlcl&r's wA.] 
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Each was m his sphere the most influential; even morc» 
according to the requirements of the moment each could 
be esteemed as the highest and the most powerful of all. 
This idea found no place in the aew doctnne, The multi¬ 
tude of forces and powers was concentrated in a single 
deity, who stands far above ail other supernatural beings— 
into 


1 . AHURA MAZDA. 

Akura Ma2 DA is the Ruler and King of the invisible, 
as well as of the visible world. Zt is He Himself Who 
has revealed HU holy religion to Zarathushtra. In His 
being Ahura Mazda is a spirit. .HU most conspicuous 
attributes are^Ma/HolIness,' and C/iirfi, 'Wisdom." Even, 
HU name describes Him as the 'Wise' (A/tuda), and as' 
the 'Lord Extremely characteristic Is the very 

address which constantly recurs in the Vendidad: 

Ahura • Mazda ■ spiniitJa • diiarc ga^dtaHAm • 

as(ttwdtin&M • asMlmn 1 

* Ahura Mazda t)ie Most Blissful Spirit, Creator of the 
Corporeal World, Thou Holyl’ 

Or more briefly only: 

Ditart' gazthan&m • asiavaitinim • athitm t 
' Creator of the Coeporcal World, Thou Holy I' 

With this we may also further compare the flrat words 
of the Yasna: 

//ivafd/u^mi ‘haukSray^vti • datliiuM ’AJinrahf'ifas* 
dSa • ra^a/i • qartNoghad * nMsisfaiahfcfta • vakishuti • 
hfc/ia ■ 4 ra^\\tah;cha ■ hhraMhdiA\taIi^ha • kkratlt- 
viipcitaJi^cha • huhcrcpteiiuih^ha • ashit • aPaudiema- 
hfeha • hudh&oman$' wtirti-ra/iiag'M -n^ 'dadha 'y& • 

taJasha • yd • tuthrvyf ■ yd • maiNyn^ ■ spcutStciNd. 
(Yasna I, i.) 


‘ (Ahura) - Skt asura from rt aA, ‘to be.' Masduo Is very 
differently explained; but the idea of wisdom indisputably under* 
lies the name. 
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' I declare it, aad I venerate the Creator, Ahura Mazda, 
the Brilliant, Radiant, the CreateJt, Best, Most 
Beautiful, Migfhtiest, Wisest, Beat-formed, Most 
Exalted through Holiness, Giving Profusely, Grant- 
ing Much Bliss, Who created us, Who pi'epares us, 
Who maintains us, the Most Biissful Spirit.’ 

In the above are given the principal attributes tliat con¬ 
stitute the nature of Ahura Mazda. 

Hi is a Spirit. He is not anthropomorphous, Though 
He is represented as speaking, thinking, and acting, no 
passage of tlie Avesta authorises us to assume tliat Ahura 
Mazda was thought to exist in any definite visible form. 
Surely His form could not be compared with that of tlie 
human body, The expression ‘ Best-formed,’ hukcrrpiciHa- 
k(, must not be pressed too far, and if, on the other hand, 
mention is made of 'tlie most beautiful body of Masda,’ 
Sraf%\\fSm • at • fdi • Mufetn ■ kehrpUm • 

Masfti} Aht(ri\^,\vi must regard such language as sym¬ 
bolical. Tor the sun {hvofe) is expressly spoken of ns ' the 
. body of Mazdaand no one could well afBrm that this 
dcs^nation sl^ouldbe understood literally. Light Is indeed 
of the essence of Ahura; and hence the sun as the source of 
perceptible light renders Mazda, so to 8ay,>nsjble Himself. 

So early as in the GfithAs Ahura Mazda is very frequently 
apostrophized as the Blissful Spirit^. Anthropomoiphisms 
nre exceedingly rare, rarer still perhaps than with the 
Jehovah of the ancient Jews. Wlicn Spenti Armatl, the 
, protectress of the earth and the genius of mhmissm dew* 
iiwt, is called the daughter of Mazda, it can scarcely be 
looked upon as a proof of anthropomorplilsTn. It is merely 
a symbolical expression, which is intended to mean that 
all good on earth, as also piety of heart, originates from 
Ahura, 

Let us only consider the passage itself: 

At'fraivrkkskyd ■ ai/ie/isix «- wiiislUcfn • 

Ash&l' hach& • Masdlio • vaeda -yS ■ tut • drit • 


' Yasna LVIII, 8; XXXVI, 6. » Yasbl VI, 6. 

' Yasbl XVir, s; Vendidad XIX, $. 
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Ptarhn ■ iM^hUts'a • vcrcsymlt ■ - 

At-hii- di^edS ■ hit^hyaothani ■ annail'sti . 

■Atmouncewilllthcbestinthisv^rld, . 

Through Pitty I know (Tlien), 0 Marda.Who created 

Thee!’the P‘°“* nealously acrive 

But Hi'a dlughter is the WcU-Mi«vhig Br.mUity: 

The same on be said of the following passage; 

PiU, .u-yt- A/mrt • -ji • ««^=<*h« • ?■««« 

brm -te-yS- 

■Thy Father, OAshil is Ahunv Matda, the Giotcst 
and B«t amongst the Vasatas; ‘>>y 
Spent& Armati, thy brother the good Srnuaha the 

Holy and Rashnu the Exalted. „ , „ „ 

mMm 

the name, of the f i„port,„ce of which in 

With „,r«Ld not be 

the r"to oft''® ^ (4rn,-rwr/m • Ai>:rnif ■ 

invoked as the son of holiest and purest elements* 


> Yasna XI/V, 4. 

»Ys. xxxvni. s. 


• Vftsht XVHa x6. 

• Ys. 11, 4 . 
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Ucs the idea that the sun is the eye of Mazda This must 
not be understood too materially, for that would clash 
essentially with the spirit of the Avesta rel^on m general. 
Mazda lias his throne above In Heaven, whence He looks 
with His radiant eye, the bright sun, down upon the earth. 
Hie look scares away the darkness, and tlte demons who 
lodge m darkness; He also penetrates into the souls of men, 
and perceives what is good and wliat is esnl in them. Si mi* 
larly, in the German proverb, ‘ The sun brings it to light,* 
the sun symbolises the Divine Omniscience, which dis* 
covers every crime, 

Akura Masda is a spirit. He is a superhuman and 
transcendent being. His attributes are therefore chiefly 
spiritual ones. He Is the Wise, the Omniscient, the Holy 
or Pure, the Benign. 

In the first Vasht, which Is dedicated to Ahura Masdai 
which describes His nature. His innumerable epithets are 
cited. Here He Is called Wisdom {ChistiiXx) simply, or 
the Wise one [CJtistivas^. He is named the Observer 
{Spaihta^) Wlio secs all, the Infallible one {Adhavi^) 
Whom nobody can deceive and Impose upon. So, too, 
as early as In the GSth&s: 

Ndit • diufg/taidydi • vts/d-Ahhas • AAttrSK 
' Ahura is not to be deceived. Who has created all,* 

Ya '/rasa • avtsAyi• yd-vd^ Maedd • psrssaitf • tayd • 
Yi • vd- • afiia^hd • d • *H(uniSs\tdvi * (^aptaitf • 

bdjan • 

Td • eAasAtnixi^ • sAwisri • hdrd • aibt • askd • aibt * vof- 
noAt • vtspd 

' The public counsels which take place, 

O Mazda Ahura, and the secret ones. 

Who imposest the highest penalty for a small one; 


* Ya 1 ,11 [RvarffAa ■ iAihaf/akf ■ aurva/aspoAf • ddifiroAf ■ A ku- 
rakf • 

• Also KAratuiki and Khratumio, Yt. I, 7, 8 j also Zhn&la, Yt. 

rs- • Yt, I, 13 ; Vupa-hithas, Yl, I, 8. 

* Aitmi, from the root dab, dav, Yt 1, 14 . 

• Ys. KLV, 4. « Yb. XXXI, 13. 
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Upon aJi this Thou lookest as a ;vardcr with eyes 
radiant with holiness/ 

Aliura Masda is also identihod with tho Best Holiness^ 
with Asha^ki^ta^. ‘Holy’ and ‘ Pure’ arc Ilia constant 
epithets. All is good in Hito, as also only goodness Issues 
from Him. And as the believers in Mazda shall imitate 
Him, so also they, as the ‘pure’ or ‘holy/ are styled the 

But Mazda U also the Bcnifftt. He is called the Good* 
giver or HudfUtotnaa^). He is not wholly in¬ 

accessible to men; the prayers of the pious ascend to Him, 
and are heard by Him. And there are as many visible 
earthly gifts for which He is implored, as there are spiritual 
ones, such as piety and good-minded ness. 

MasdAo ‘ dadai * AAttrd • haitrimt^ • attwet^Mufta • 
BAyiidSi • d • atkaqyd^hd ' q&-paitkydt • kkskathrahyi * 
s<iy6 • 

• VAsdvari • tneaiaS^^ • tuainyk • 8h<&« 

yaotfumdiiXichd • nrvatM 

' May Ahura Matda grant well-being and long-life, 
Protection of profuse piety and of mastery over one's 
self, 

Power of the good-mind to him, who Is devoted to ' 
Him in thought and deed.’. 

Hv6' at • dsAd • spetfti ‘ crekktem • tispdibyd • 

Hari ■ mainyA • ahAbislt ■ urvaihd • Masda 
‘Thou art in holiness the Blissful, Who turns away 
mischief, 

Of all beings, Thou, 0 Spirit Mazdal’ 

Though Mazda is thus a spirit, still he stands in close 
correlation to the world. He is its Crtator, its Presentr, 
and RnUf (Bdiar, Ba/ar, /sf-kJis/iaf/ira ),, 

I have under the section ‘ The World’ given the transla¬ 
tion of a sublime Hymn, which praises the omnipotence and 


» YLl,t. Js. ’ Ytl. Js; Ys-I, x. 

* Ys. XXXI, SI; comp, also Ys.XXXllI, to. 

* Ys. XLXV. 3. 
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wisdom of the Creator*, I scarcely know of a passage of 
the Avcsta which can equal it in poetical beauty^ though 
the idea that the eotire world, and what is in it, originates 
from Masda, and that He has bestowed upon man spiritual 
graces, is also frequently expressed in other passages. 
Hence the numerous appellatives, such as Bliss (SfiOftd) 
simply, or the Blissful {Spwut^/ival, Sevitlua), the Creator 
(Ditari), the Supporter or Preserver {ThrRtar, PHyn^). 
Thus Ahura existed even from tile b^lnning, before the 
world came into existence, which He liad called Into being 
by an act of His will, and thus He exists immutable and 
unchangeable for all eternity. 

yast^ • matftA . ponruyd • racchpbii^ • rbit/iven ■ qMM • 

' khra(hvH% • ‘ euhem • yS • ddrayat ‘ 

* vianb • 

Td • Mazda • mainytt ■ nkhihyd ' yS • d • uArcuichtt • 
Ahiril • hiluid • 

At' iMikl . tu^kt • pacnrvtm ■ Matda • yastim • stAi • 
viana^htX • 

Va^hSuie^ ■ fnia}'em • mana^lib ■ kyat«tfma • htin • dmh- 
maint • heffgrabtm • 

Haitbim • ashobya • ddmiw • agtiZufia • Ahumn • i't\kya{}- 
thanatsbb 

‘He who first conceived the thoughtj With stars may 
the effulgent space be clothed i 

He through His insight created tlie Law (the system 
of the world) whereby He supports the pious; ^ 

Thou allowest it to thrive, 0 Spirit Mazda, Who art 
the same even now. 

Thee chiefly I regard as Him Who must be praised in 
the mind by men. 

Thee as the Katlicx of the pious, for I perceived Thee 
with mine eyes 

[As the (true) Founder of the world’s system, as the 


* yi.I. r, 8 ,n. 

Ya XXXI, j-8. 



• Ys. XLIV, 3-5. 
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But not merely are the world and its order His work, it 
is also said of Him ; 

K? • (i^t • vtand • • Ma^s • asltyatchd • 

J/vo-daffufm ■ i\ikyM//uvif}c/ul • *. 

‘ Who created the good and holy mind, 

And the doctrine, together with the prayers and the 
works of offering.’ 

Fire is again most particularly mentioned as the creation 
and gift of grace of Marda: 

A t ■ tfrtvA • vi^iig/iAi • iM^tumchA • spcjfUm ■ Masdtl • 
Hyat • u\ • BttstAyA • tfi • hafsht' avAo. 

YAc • dAo ' asht%\\ • drcgvAiif • as/iAuuofeAA . 

T/stvahyA-garcmA’Athrd • aiUA^aoj(^liQ'*. 

' I \viU consider Thee, 0 Matda, as the strong and the 
Blissful, 

In order that by Thy hand, with which Tliou createst 
help, 

The benedictions (might bo granted to me) which 
Tliou gavest to the pious as also to the impious 
Through tlic warmth of Thy Fire, the All-Powerful/ 
And how Mazda rules over all from the beginning of the 
world to its end, is expressly described in the following 
stanaa: 

SpcffUiH • at ■ thxuA • MasdA • • AAnUI • 

Yyai ■ t/nvA ■ • sAthAi • Hartmtt' pacun'tm • 

Myai' d&o' ^deJ:yaethanA • mtedavSn ■ yS£hA * ukhdbA • 
Ak^m • ak&i • vagnUtui • asktm ■ ‘iHiibavf • 

TkwA • hmarA • dAmHish • nnm^sf • 

' I thought of Thee as the Blissful, 0 Mazda, 

For I saw Thee as llic First at the origin of the world, 
For Thou didst create the works of offering, promising 
reward for them and prayers, 

And evil for the vicious, but good blessing for the 
good, 

Through Thy Glory at the dissolution of the world.’ 
This leads us Anally to one power of Ahura Mazda not 


' Ys XLVIU, 4. 


* Ys. XLin, 4. 


» Ys. XUIT, 5. 
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discussed above, which He exercises in conformity with 
His HoJineso and Justice, and by means of His Om> 
niscicnce and InfaUibility: He is the God, Who rewards 
the good and punishes the bad, not only in this world 
!n which He sends blessing or misfortune to men, but 
also at Che end of this world, in the next one. 

The idea of eternal retribution is so often expressed in the 
Avesta, that it U not necessary to notice it here more particu¬ 
larly. In the section treating of * Immortality* and the next 
world, several such passages relating thereto will be found 
translated. 

We thus know that Ahura Mazda Is a spiritual being. 
He is Ww, Hofy, Jutt, and He has created the 

whole tvorid, so far as it is itself good and faultless, but He 
also supports and governs it. Before the beginning of the 
world He existed, and will outlast it He is the Cham* 
pion of the Powers of Light against Evil, and will bring 
victory at the end of the conflict. 

In this sublime conception of the Avesta, Ahura Mazda 
undoubtedly stands far above Che deities of the Vedic Fan* 
theon. As already mentioned, only the Jehovah of the 
ancient Jews may be compared to Him. Hut however ob¬ 
vious the limiiarity between the God of Israel and the God 
of the Mazdayasna may be, still 1 reject entirely the assump* 
tion that the Avesta people have borrowed from the Jews. 
Upon the Mnian soil a narrowly-conflned nation has, inde¬ 
pendently and of itself, attained that h^h conception of 
God, which, with the exception of the Jews, was never 
attained by any Arlan, Semitic, or TurAnian tribe*. 


' [' Spiums Zarathushcra's conception of Ahnramazda u the 
Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of Ehhim 
(God) or Jihovsh which we dsd in the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Ahuraiuasda is called by him “ the Creator of the earthly 
and spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands 
are all the creaturea** He is the light and source of light; he is 
the wisdom and intellect. He is in possession of all good things, 
spinRial and woridiy, such as the good mind, immortality, health, 
the best truth, devotion and piety, and abundance of every earthly 
good. All these gifts be grants to the righteous man, who is 
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Ahura Mazda docz not stand alone. Ho is also (he 
highest amongst all the spirits; thus He is surrounded b/a 
bodx of genii or angels, who assist Him In HU work, or to 
whom cerlain spheres of activity are assigned. 

The mightiest and most venerable amongst them are 

ir. THE AMESIIA SPENTA, 

There are six Amesha Spenu. Their name signifies 
' .'he blissful immortal.' Tlie most signiricant appellatives 
wi'ich they receive arc yavaf^/i, ‘living in eternity,’ and 
yavitf-ju, ‘blessing in eternity.’ Besides they are also 
called hnkhshaihra, ‘ well-ruling, granting good/or 
hvare^kasMshn, ‘ of one will with the sun^ ’ The last name 
may indicate that it is their task to create light like the 
sun. Light however is the symbol of moral purity. 

The functions of the Amesha Spenta are also peculiar to 
the Zoroastiian system of a*Jigion. They have been com¬ 
pared with the Vcdic Adityas, but without any valid reason. 
1 do not see any cause why a founder of religion like 
Zaratliushtra should not independently Imve arrived at the 
idea of joining wiili the Almighty a circle of angels or 
ministering spirits. 

The names of U\e Amesha Spenta are perfectly clear. 
They are abstract and indeed mostly ethical conceptions. 
They are called : 

1. the good mind. 

2. Asha-aaUishta, the best holiness. 

5. Khshathra-wryeiy the desirable sovereignty. 

4. SpentS-Jirmati, humble sense. 

5. HarvatAt, wcll-bttng, happiness, health. 

6 . AuicrfA/, long-life, immortality. 

Tlte abstract meaning is everywhere so clearly per* 

upright iu ihoughls, words, cud deeds. As tlte ruler of ihc whole 
universe, be not only rewards the good, but be is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. XLIII, g). AU thu is created, 
good or evil, Ibriuiie or misfortune, is hie work (Yu. XLVIII, 4, 
aad LI, Sy’ Vidt M. Hsug. Zffuy#, p. 30a.—TV. 

‘ Ys. XmX, 3: II. s; Yi. X, 51; XIII, pa. 
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ceptible, that by that alone the distinct position of the 
Amesha Spenta U established, if contrasted with the gfenii 
of other religious systems. The double meaning is so 
marked, that we might really translate in a double way 
many verses of ^e Gith^t hi which the names of the 
Amesha Spenta occur, at one time in the abstract, and at 
another in the personal agniheation of their namea 

In the G3th&s themselves, AUura Maxda is fi’cquently 
invoked together with the Amesha Spenta, partieularJy 
with Vohu'tnanC, Asha, Khshathra, and Armati. 

y?‘vAa>AsAa>nfyAnt~iwmets£M• va/sA • apmirvtin ■ 
MasdAnichil • Almrcm < yofibyt' khshathreuichU • eigsha- 
wwtmnon • 

VaredaiH' Annaiti^ • Wf* ra/cd/irAi-savefig-jasatfl \ 
*You bodi will 1 praise, Asha nnd Voliu-mand the 
incomparable, 

And Masda Ahura, and together wltli them the im¬ 
perishable Khshathra, 

And the blessing-dispensing Armati; come hither at 
my invocation I ‘ 

DAidt ■ ask& ‘ iilvt • askh/t • • RyaptA' manapM' 

DMdi' rA ‘ driHaiet • vidhtuspni • afshtn • fHaibyOckA ■ 
D&osifi • Matdil • fcbshaydxkA -yd-f^- m&ihrd • srcvtmd * 
rAd&oK 

‘ Grant, 0 Asha! this blessing, tc^ther with the gift of 
grace of Vdhu«maD&; 

Grant Thou, 0 Armati ! to VishtSspa his wish and 
to me; 

Grant Thou, 0 Mardal Thou Powerful, that we may 
proclaim your words as channels of grace 1 ’ 

Akt/iAichd ■ KkihathtA • jasat-niana^hA • nokA • eukAchd- 
A t • I’chrpcm • a• daddt - drmaiti^ • Snmd *. 

‘ But towards us He (Mazda) turned, together with 
Khshathra, Vohu-manJ, and Asha; 

Strength created the body, but Armati gave pros¬ 
perity/ 


^ Ys. XXVIH, 4. 


* Ys. XXVIII, 8. 


* Ye. XXX, 7. 
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From these examples'we observe that Mazda and the first 
four Amesha Spenta are indeed tlie moat ancient consti¬ 
tuent parts of tho Zoroastrian system, that these genii 
fornii so to say, the basis upon which the whole structure 
rests. Or can it be a mere accident that just the most 
sensuous and the most humanly-conccivcd^AMrA;, Mithra 
and Anihita, are scarcely mentioned in the Gathfls! 

Let US now examine each individual Amesha Spenta. 

Each of til cm has a definite field of activity in the visible 
world also, while Ahura holds the supreme direction of all 
that exists. To Vohu*inanG is entrusted the protection of 
herds; tc Asha, that of fire i to Khshathra, that of metals; 
to Armati, the guardianship of the earth; lastly, to the 
genii, HarvatUt and Amertfit, the protection of waters and 
of plants. The intrinsic relation between the abstract 
signification of each individual name and the material func¬ 
tions, which the respective genius alwsys discharges, may, I 
think, be further proved. Such proof I shall now endeavour 
to furnish. 

That VOIlU-tl\NG, t/if gf>c4*minii, is also tlie protector 
of herds, is explained from the social circumstances under 
which the Zoroastrian rcli^on developed itself in the very 
oldest periods. At that time a great portion of the people 
still led a nomadic life. Otliers had established permanent 
settlements; they cultivated the fields, and attended to the 
rearing of cattle. Amongst the latter the new doctrine 
found access; iAey were the' 'pious’ and 'good-minded 
ones.'’ The life of a good mind was at the same time the < 
life of peaceful herdsmen and peasants. We have passages' 
In the GSthls where we may translate Vohu-inanG directly 
by' herds 

At'hi' aydo •fravaretft • vdstrtm • fujydi • fshnya/ffm • 
Ahureni - nskavauem • t«^/rtwsh • ■ iH(magh$ - 

NoH • Masdd • avdsttyd ■ davUsekma * humarctm^ • 

' But she, the Cow, selected of those two the laborious 
countryman, 


* Ys. XXXI, 10 . 
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To be her pious lord, the protector of herds (or, of 
ih S9od-^uidy, 

But he who did not follow Afnculture, 0 Mazda! did 
not participate in the good religion, though he 
attempted to deceive.’ 

Tile ambiguity of tlie GSthS texts is thus actually in¬ 
creased, since we have now, for ooe single idoa» the choice 
between a personal^ an abstract, and a material translation. 

That Voliu-manC was, howeverj not merely r^arded as 
the guardian of herds, but of living bcinga in g:eneral. espo- 
dally of mon» may bo perceived from tlie ninetecntli Far- 
gard of the VendidSd, where the word vcku^nuiHO is to bo 
rendered directly by ‘man.’ 

Voliu-mand is the first amongst the Amesba Spentn. 
Tlicse are therefore spoken of as ‘those who dwell together 
with Vohu-man3' ( VSt • • rf • mttrta^M • 

He plainly appears as their chief and spokesman^ when he 
is in Paradise. As soon as a soul approaches, he rises from 
his ‘golden throne/ addresses it, and shows it the place 
sd lotted to it^ 

AsitA-VAUlSUTA, th$ best pUty or puri^, is at the same 
time the genius of fire. The reason of this lies in the fact 
that fire is the symbol of purity.* Nowhere does the double 
nature of Asha more clearly appear than in the passage 
where Angra Manyu plalntis^ly exclaims: 

TspetycUi - «<?/« • aska ■ vahtitxta • rnSnayeH • a/tf ’yatha • 
tfyaok/nhusfctn • raeM * tttp - kitcka ■ (tghdo • seinnt • 
wr^M • kovnaoifi • yC • in&m • a(vd • jduu^eiH • yd • 
Spititmd ■ Zarathiii\ifrb 

‘ He burns mo with the Asha~va/itskt<t (the Holy Fire), 
lilcc red-hot metal; he best drives me from the 
earth, he, who alone makes me fly, is the son of 
Spitama, Zarathushtra.’ 

KHSHATIIRA-varya, the desirable sowreignty, is a being 
not very clearly defined. To him is entrusted the care of 
metals. We trace the same idea in the Avesta itself, 


Ya XXXIX, 3. \ Vendidad XIX, 3*. 


» Yt. XVII, so. 
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when hhshathra-vairya 15 plainly used for ‘ uwial^' or for 
'« metallic instritmcnt, knife\' just as we Ixave seen 
volttMiuinS also denoting and aska-veihishta •/«?.' 

In wliat connection the Ideal and material functions of 
Khshathn stand to each other, I cannot explain. 

SpentA Arm ATI is of far more interest to us. This 
ai^el plays also In the A vesta a part dissimilar to and far 
more independent tlian tliosc mentioned above. The name 
literally denotes 'moderate thinking^ —the mind which 
always keeps Itself within the bounds of what is right and 
good. By this )i not only to be understood wisdom, but 
even more, humility aud quiet resignatiort to the v^ill ef 

CodK 

Materially, SpentfiArmatl is the protcctrcas of the earth.' 
ThU part of her nature appears most clearly In the legend 
of Yima, accoitling to winch, when under that king, men, 
beasts, and lire (La. hearths) had multlpUed themselves, 
and the earth had become too narrow for them, he uttered 
the following prayer: 

Frifha • • dmaitf • frtuha • skitvti • vtehn • ur- 

ma^ha • barcthri • pai^dimeha' slaeranhmeha • mathyd- 
uStneha • Aat • yim& • irnUm • s&m • vtsh/tt^ ai • oeva • 
Xhrishva • oJmAU viasyehSm -yatha -para • ahmit' as *. 

‘Beloved SpentH Armati, extend and widen thyself,' 
thou mother of cattle and of rww,* ‘Thus he(Yjm 4 ) 
caused the earth to extend, whereby It became 
one-tlilrd larger than it was before/ 

It is evident thatYima here addresses himself to Armati, 


‘ Vend, XVI, 6, ayoghafnen • vd ■ srum • vd • ntlem • iktke/kra- 
vaifya. 

* Yl.X, 125; Vd. IX, 9, 

' This appears clearly from the mere name of the demon TarH- 
meiH (ronaally and materially an opponent of Areialt), eviilently 
• arrogance.’ And the verbs ‘ iarem-man' and ‘ arm-man' in Ys. 
XLV, IS, have opposite meanings. 1 bdleve that ArmaSi, as it 
follows hence, U contracted from * arm-vioid.' 

* Vend, U, 10, XI. Also Ys. XVI, lo, where Armafi denotes 
'mafthanal ‘ a dwelliog'place,* tnigbt be referred (0 for comparison. 
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sis the genius of the earth. As such Armati alone can be 
distinguished by the epithet 'htarcr' or ^mother! In quite 
the same tvay it is said of the earth itself: ‘ Together with 
other women we prniac this Earth, who bears and nourishes 
us*.’ Here the Earth is undoubtedly viewed as a person, 
and the author might as well have %a\A'SpentHmArmaiiivi' 
as' imRm i/fin.' Along with this idea an explanation is also 
at the same time pven as to how humility could be made 
to be the protection of the earth. This comes from r^tird- 
ing the earth chiefly as the humble, suffering one, which 
bears all, nourishes all, and sustains all, 

Moreover Armati is the only figure amongst the Amesha 
Spenta that may be traced as a personal dMty to the Arian 
(Indo^Ir^nian) epoch. In tlie Kig*veda, Armati is found 
to be iivoti&fi o'c gcuim ft/ dewu’on, and It Is charactedstic 
tliat Just here in the Vedas also, as very often in the Avestn, 
we cannot with certainty separate the abstract from the 
personnl slgnlhcatfon. By the Indian commcntatorSdynnn, 
Armati (Skt aramati) is regarded as Wisdovtf but, strange to 
say, he also defines the same word twice as ' the Earth 
HarvaTXT and AmErtXT^ form an inseparable palr. 
Thcir names signify UnwlncrabiHtyt preservation, 
fualtk^ and 'Hiidying long-life, iwinortality! They rule 
over the water and over plants. The Avesta does not, 
however, indicate this directly; but we linve for it the 
testimony of Neriosengh, which does not contradict in any 
way the brief Indications contained in It (the Avesta). In 
the Avesta, also, water and plants are always coupled 
together*. 


’ Vs. XXXVIII, t, xKum -yaiaiHai^f. 

In the designations that follow, the ' is on another occasion 
speciall/ called ^ Jr»<}r//'sb/ 

* Grassmon, ^VSrkrhtKh sub voce; Spiegel, Eramscht AUtr- 
/kurtfikioiA’, vol. ii, p. 3d. 

' Comp. Darmesieler, ffaurva/at H Amerttil, in the BihUolhifut 
it P/nU its Sauk! Ehuits, xxhi, 1875. 

• Yr, XV, 16; XIX, 3a. Comp. Yl XIU, 93, 94, where water 
and plants {Spo • arvarfhKha •) begin to Increase with Zarathush- 
ira’s birth. 
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The following invocation to these two genii is character¬ 
istic: 

IfaurvatHtcm • ciHCtItcin • spCHtcm ■yraamsiHe -ydiryim ■ 
hushithn • • sarciha - (u/itn'tuut ■ ashahf • 

raltwS ■ y<is ... Avicrctdteiu • anieskm • spiniem • 
yas... fshaotii ■ vutkwa ■ yas... aspindcha yavint ■ 
yas -.. seipkcrencm • sflran • Masdadhiltaa-yfia ,. 

* Wc praise HarvatSt, the Amesha Spentaj we praise 
the yearly good dwelling, and the years, the lioly 
masters of holiness We praise Amertit, the 
Amesha Spenta; wc praise the fields aud herds; wo 
praise the tree Gackerna, the strong one, which 
Mazda created/ 

Here HarvatSc rules over habitations, for every per- 
manent dwclliitg-place, particularly in the arid district of 
Eastern Ir^, is dependent upon the presence of suffreient 
water Amcrtilt rules over the fields and herds, since he 
causes the plants to germinate, and over the tree Gaokerna, 
which is itself the king of plants, and which gives humor* 
talicy. 

The connection between the abstract and the material 
meaning is not so clear In the case of any other Ameslia 
Spenta as in that of HarvatUt and AmertSt. HarvaiSt, 

* kaith^ is tlicreforc titc master of water, for the waters are 
considered as dispensing health. 

Yf^ata • dmma • yaya/a • frA-/tpcm . yaskah^ • 

apftmdixtaht • mahrkak • — Yd • vd . 

Apd • va^nhhk • yasAiff • akurdutsh • Ahura/if . 

(dimdi . taux^ • dravatAteni .^ 

' Come, ye clouds, with your waters.to drive 

away sickness, to drive away death/—* Whosoever 
offers to you, you good waters, you daughters of 

Ahura.on him you bestow.health of 

body'. 

Something similar we leant of the planta At the request 
of Thrlta, Ahura Mazda causes the wholesome plants. 

* Sirosah If, 6, 7. 


' Vend. XXI, *. 


» Ys. LXVIH, 10, n. 
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to Sprout, 'in order to dispel sickness and .deaths’ It is 
especially the Haoma plant which is commended as salu¬ 
tary : it keeps away death, and confers health of body and 
a long duration of the vital powerIn conclusion, we may 
call attention to the White Haoma, the enjoyment of which 
confers immortality. 

In ofte word: water and plants bestow health and long 
life, happiness and Immortality. Hence the couceptioos of 
and ' immortality ^are exalted into personal 
genii. Harvat&t and AmertUt arc their commanderSi and 
form, like the latter, an inseparable couple. 


III. THE ELEMENTS AND ELEMENTARY 
YAZATAS, 

We have already reccgnlted in Asha-vahishta an Amcslm 
Spenta of hre, and In HarvatSt an Amesha Spenta of 
water. Both these elements play an important part in 
the Avesta. But it is difficult to distinguish in individual 
instances, whether we should accept the personal or the 
material signification, whether we are on the domain of 
religion or on that of the cultus. 

What a wide space the cultus of fire occupies amongst 
Zoroastrlans need not be mentioned. I have myself dis¬ 
cussed it in the section on ‘Prayers and Household 
Customs.' For my part I can hardly doubt that fire was 
conceived also as ayaanta, but where the dement alone is 
meant and where the y<aata cannot be determined with¬ 
out difficulty; the lack of tangible materiality of shape 
in these yasatasy the constant clinging to the mere idea 
by whidi tlie entire Avesta is distinguished, appears here 
more manifestly prominent than any>vhcrc else. 

Fire is conceived as half personal and half material when 
at night it awakens a man from sleep and impels him to 


* Vend. XX, 3 \pcili^W^ ‘yastiahi - pailishktfi . maAriehf]. 

* [BafsAaii}^, JurtusAs^rovaktem • l<ut 9 $, ieregh 6 -jftfm ■ ash- 
kmAf. Ys. IX, d, s, 4,19.] 
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add fud, so that it may not die out. The correct tendance 
of fire IS accompanied simultaneously by a blessing'. 

The same sort of double meaning is met with when, 
with the several invocations at die beginning of the Ya.sna- 
ceremony, it is said: 'We invite tJwc, 0 Fire, thou son of 
Ahura Masdal’^ Here the hre is undoubtedly intended to 
represent a yazaia, but at the same time tlic priest, as is 
already manifest from the direct manner of address, has 
in view the holy fire, which burns before him upon the altar. 

When it is said that tlie Fire and Vchu-mano stood up 
«^inst Angra Manyu in order to check the injuries he was 
iofiicting, Aslia^vshishta may be directly meant by the Fire®. 

Fire appears most thoroughly personified in the passage 
where it is named together with Vohu-man 5 and Asha- 
vahisbta as an opponent of Dahaka: 

Ya/mi 'Paiti • pereqaithf • speiitascha • wfff>(y«sh • ogras- 
cha - afinltvji • paiti • at • aqatvft • adbaC - fra^- 
hartcJit^at’ ffreh/f * kataraschit. Spztji^ • w<7/«y»sh * 
a^\tcm - fragharcchayat • vokuchft • vian$ • asbcmcha • 
rahh\\tcnt • AiarctNcha' A fmrahg > Mnztiao • piithran • 
a^d’inaiiiyit^x ■ • fraiharechayat • ahemchn • 

viaiiQ • apshmciNzha ■ khravtMm • azhhuiha ■ dakH- 
kem ' spitynrcmcha' yimO‘hcrci}iiin. AdbSt- frazha- 
kSfU’rdzayata • atarah • Masddo 'Ahumbf ■ niti' ef«- 
Iha • magUAnd • e^tat ■ qartiti ■ haifgzrcfslutue * yat • 


' ['Arise, thou master of the house J pul on thy gameius, wash 
thy Iionds, long for some wood for me, bring ic uuio me, kindle 
the clean wood over me, with both thy weihwasbed handa' After 
this address, the Fire blesses the man, who brings him dry wood 
with a righteous heart, in the following words: ‘ hfay herds of oxen 
follow ibce, and of heroic sons in plenty; may ihy mind develop 
through action, may iby soul develop through energy; all ihe 
(days snd) ni^ls dial thou livesi, mayest tl)Ou live m the delight 
of thy soul.', Vend. XVIII, 19, *7; Ys. LXII.— 7 r- noK.\ 

* Niveedhaymi• hankir^'fPti • ulhrS- Afmraki - -ptifhra- 

ys.I,i2i' II, 12; III, Ml IV, 17. 

* \yat ‘ (Harat • a^rs ■ jwerwjwsh • dah/n • eshaht • e«yi<ftih-0HAjre* 
pairi-azStrth • voktuka • uttuiA • tfirrshrAr.] Yu Kill, ? 7 * 
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aqareicin. Aat • paskdt • fradwat ■ • thri- 

safao * duzhdap^ • uta ■ saklishathrem • dtunmiC. 

Inja' avat'katidaesayainha • Aiarsh -Mazd/io • Ahurah^' 
yfzi-actM • iiy&s&o^kp • yat • agaretent 'frU • ikwdm • 
paiti • apdtha • adit • afx^a • vcraficAayiSi ■ z3m 'paiti • 
AhiradhdtHm • tkriithrdi ■ asMp • gapthaniiin^. 

* For the heavenly radiaoce Tou^hC tlic Dlissful, and the 
Destructive Spirit Tor the imperishable. Then both of 
them sent forth their speediest messengers. The Ullss- 
fui Spirit sent out as messengers Vohu-mao6 and 
Asha^vahisikta, and FirCi the son of AJiu ra Mazda, Bu t 
the Evil Spirit sent forth as messengers Akcm-manfi, 
and Aeehina with bloody lances, and Asi DahSka, and 
Spityura who sawed to pieces Yima. Then flamed 
up the Fire of Ahum Mazda, thinking, I will seize 
for myself the lieavcnJy splendouri'^ but behind him 
ran the tlkrce*headcd evil dragon striving for his 
destruction. 

J/ff there f let me see thou Fire of Ahnra Mftsda,' if 
then wiihholdesi it /rottt me, then will I wt let thee 
shine in fntnre upon the earth, whieh Mazda erected 
for theprotceiiortofpiousinen' 

Now the Fire lets the heavenly radiance slip from his 
hands, DahSka takes possession of it, but the Fire com¬ 
pels the Demon to surrender again the heavenly splendour, 
which is secured in tito scaVoru-Kasha, 

Here Fire is introduced as thinking, speaking and acting: 
it is a personal yazaia. But in most cases we have to do 
only witli the mere dement Itself. Thus, for instance, when 
tlic Arc is divided into different classes. So too the hvareno, 
‘the heavenly i ad lance,’ is very likely an attribute of the 
Deity, but not a deity itself. On tlie other hand we can 
fairly conceive Naryo-sa^ha as ^yazata of fire, 

Naryo-saCua is the messenger of Ahura Mazda*, just 
as the Vedic Indians designate the firc^od, A^d, as the 

• Yl XIX, 4C-48. 

* Vend. XIX, 34: ash/o . Masddo • Almrahf', or perhaps 
' the eohod^'ing of Mazda.* 
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' messenger* of gods*. Indeed the Deity sends down the fire 
from lieaven, as lightning or sun*fire, to the earth, while 
on the other Ixand the fire burning upon the altar carries 
upwards the prayers and gifts of men to God. 

Karyo-sa^u C^ether with Srausha Is the companion of 
Mithra*. He bears a club» by which the flash of lightning 
is probably to be understood. In the Brahmanical hymns 
also the genii fighting in the brunt of the battle are armed 
with dubs. It is for once allowable, In the present casc» to 
introduce Vedic incidents for comparison, for even the name 
of Naryo-sagba is found under the almost literally similar 
form as an appellative of the fire-god Agni. 

A^au-naPaT forms the transition from the firoxasotas 
to the xoaUr’yaiatas. The name signifies ’sort of ihc waiers^ 
and must have ongin^y designated the flame of lightning, 
so far as it dwells in the clouds and is born of tlie clouds. 
For tlmt reason Apnm'Oapat Is invoked with Haryo-sagha, 
who is bwvcver undoubtedly a firc^yazata, but often also 
with the waters to which he stands in dose relation^. 

In the Vedic hymns also ApSm*naput is mentioned. This 
deity was thus inwked by the Arlans even before Zara- 
thushtra established his new doctrine. There too he is the 
fire of lightning dwelling In the clouds. Here the virgin 
waters foster and nourish him, until be bursts forth out of the 
douds in br^ht-shining lustre. In quite a similar way is 
Apom-napat pictured In the Avesta: 

Beresantern • ahurem • iikihathrUn • ihsha^tem • ap^m- 
xtapaietn • Qurx>fU‘asf>cnt • yesamai^f ■ ars/idutni • 
setvaudsfivi -yi • • dedka • y6 • wrw/sh • tatasha • 

yl> • npApo -yasatt • srui-gciosMtcmd • asti •yasofHni^. 

‘The great lord,the king-like, bright Apnm-aapatwith 
his war-steeds, we praise, the hero who blesses InvcK 


' DUft. Rig-veda I, 44, 2; I, 7 s, 7, and frequendy clsewliere, 

* Yl. X, 5a. Along with Srausha we also fiod [he name of 
Karyoaa^ha in Ys. LVII, 3. 

' Ys. LXXI, 23; Ys. I, $; 11 ,5, fire Evea the cpilhet ‘ shining * 
(iAshaf/s) characterises ApSm-napat as a 6re*}'asaia. 

‘ Yl XIX, 58 . 
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cation, who made men, who formed men, who, the 
yasata of the waters, listens most propitiously when 
he isinvoVed.’ 

Here wo observe that Ap.%m-napat, according to the 
^roastrian idea, participates in the work of the creation; 
the formation of me n is special ly ascribed to him. This al so 
corresponds again with tlieVedic conceptions ofApSm^napSt, 
of whom It is said: ‘The son of the waters, in the strength of 
his deity, benignly created all the creatures^/ 

Even when it is aaid, 

AfiBui-nap^MC ' Mo ■ • Spilama • Zarat!im\\ira ■ 

a§;idi( • astavaitf • s/i4it!$rS^akkt/io • vtbakkskaiti • 
vAiascha • yd • darskii^x • mveh’ddlcmcka • qoreiiS • 
asluionllvicha • fyetvashayd\ 

‘ ApJ^Miap&t spreads the waters given to the fields, 0 
son ofSpIismat Zaratlmshtral upon the corporeal 
world, and V&ta (the mind) the strong one/ 

I do not consider ApBm-napftt to be & wnfer-yacafa. 
This may only mean that with tlic fUslung of lightning 
(Ap&m‘nap&t) and the roar of the stormy-wind (Vita) the 
fertilising rain pours down upon the earth. 

If now we proceed to speak of the waters themselves, we 
ngiin stand more upon tlie ground of cni/fis than upon that 
of religion. The importanec of water for life and culture in 
Eastern I rSn, I have frequently enough and pointedly alluded 
to in the course of my' History of Civilisation/ It is there* 
fore coikceivablo that this element stood in high veneration. 
But also in invocations such as the following, 

Ntvafdhayfmi • hmikdray^mi • aiwyi • va^rdiifyd • vts- 
faniimha ■ apUm • Macdadk/itan^in - vispandmehtt • 
ttrt-ardHilm • MacdadhattinUm \ 

*Wc announce it, and invite the good waters, all 
^vater8 which Mazda created, and ah the plants 
which Mazda created,^ 


* Rig*VedalI, 35, s. 


• Ys. I, ra. 


» Yi.\TO34. 
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water 18 only meant as an elerncnt To the dignity of 
a yasata it is not exalted. 

The proper waicr-yasala is Ardvi-sORA AxaHITA. 

The veneration of this female is a special property 

of the Tranian religion, and has its history. For I bdlevc 
that Ardvi-sQra was originally the name of a la^c river, 
the Oxus. This appears very clearly in certain d^riptions 
and eulogies of the Amta: 

{ArHviM ■ sArUvi • (viahiinin • • ya - asti • 

avawtiii • wasd ■ yatha * vUpao * imaa • iipd - yao • 
-srwrf • ■ frafaek(if/ti 'yd • amai'aiti ■ frat^keUi * 

hnkair^-At • kaehfi • bcrcM^kai • axn • srayk • vof/ru“ 
kas/KiH • yaoaciiH • vTsPf • karoj/d • srayil ■ v&um- 
kashayd • & - vispd • maid/tyS - yaosaili • yni • /iTsh • 
avi ' fraiachaiii * yat • ^fsh • avi ■ - 

ardvi • ifira ■ audhita -yf^h^ • kasagrem • iwryaiiaw • 
haset^nm ■ apaglish&ramm • kfiKhiicha • afslmn • 
vairyawhn • kaschitcha • oesfuim ■ aya^kzkdrftmm • 
cheilkwdi'csatan • aynrc-b<iyan5vi ' kvaspdi • unh'^ • 
hantmiAi^. 

' (The Ardvi-suni Analnta we praise), which is as large 
as all other waters that fl<nv over the earth, which 
powerfully streams down from the Mount Hukarya 
into the sea Vom-kaska^ All the shores are covered 
with waves, all the middle heaves up In thcscaForn* 
kaska, when Into It streams down, when into It flows, 
the Ardvi'Sura Anahita. That has a thousand arms 
and a thousand canals; and each of these arms and 
each of those canals is as loog as forty liar's’ journey 
for a weU*mountcd mao.’ 

We have here undoubtedly the picture of a mighty river 
of great volume, with many tributary streams and branches. 
Rut If we look to the original dwellings of tlic A vesta 
people, as they appear from the geographical indications of 
the text, there is no doubt that ‘ Ardvi-sura’ can mean only 
the Oxus; for which on the opposite suppoation we would 
liave no designation at all At the same time the name 


‘ Yt-V, 3, 4; Y8.LXV,3, 4. 
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Ardvi-sura AnSliita docs not merely designate the stream 
by itself, but also ^tyasala to whom the stream is dedi¬ 
cated, and who rules over it. Hence these words can be 
put into her mouth; 

Mafia • yaya • qar€na%ha 4 ha • pasixucJui • staor^Uha - 
Hpain ' aim • vUharenti • mculef&cha ' bisa{igra ■ 
nipayani • vtspa • s«vW • Mazdadhilta {aska-ckithra) > 
Mtluaycn • ahf • yatfia • pasAui 'pasu*wuircm^. 

'Through my riches and my splendour, sheep and 
cattle wander on the earth, and two>iegged men. 
I protect for them aJl the good things wliieh Mazda 
created, just as a fold shelters (or as the Heece 
protects) the flock.' 

From theyazata of the largest and lioliest stream to the 
yfTsata of water in general tliore is indeed only a small 
step. 

Ardvi-sQra An&hita is one of those yiusatas in tlic Avesm 
who were most completely moulded into a tangible person^ 
ality. As n female An&hita is also especially the 
guardian of the female sex. Her work in that respect is 
described in the following passage: 

YA • vtspanSm • arikniim • hhskudrSo • yaas/iHad/iditi • 
yd • vispaniiH ■ /idirishinim • sdiUOi • gartwSn ■ 
yaoehdadkdiH-yd ■ vtspauAyn • 4 d;>tr///th • hus&mitS • 
dadhiliti • yd • vispa$\dm . hAirukindm • ddidm • 
ratJmtfH • pafnut • av<t^harai(i^. 

' That governs the generation of all men (lit., purifies 
the seed of all men), chat prepares the bodies of all 
women for delivery, that gives sufficient and well- 
timed milk to all women.* *, 

To the fire and water yasatas may be added 'vithout 
hesitation Vayu or RXmaN, and Vata, the yasatas of the 
nir and the storm-wind. 

Like all yasatas of nature, Vayu and Vita are also thrown 
into the shade in the A vesta- The latter is designated 
•the strong one,’ and ‘created by Mazdafurther than 

* Vi. V, 89- « Yt. V, 2. 

* Vend. XIX, 13; Ys. XLII, 3. 
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this w« learn nothing particular about him. Vayu occupies 
a somewhat lacker space, and Is called the strong and the 
swift one, The influence of Vayu is tolcrablp exteagive : 
however one can scarcely say whether it stands in closer 
relation to his nature as the yazaia of the air or as that of 
tho wind. Unmarried maidens pray to him for husbands 
who may take care of them and b^ct offspring by them*. 
His name, ho'vever, Is also Invoked in tlie heat of battle 
with hostile armies, when violent tyrants reign In the land, 
when heretics attack the purity of religion, or when a person 
Is betrayed into the hands of his enemy^ 

On the whole, Vayu may be characterized as the strong, 
robust, ^va^Jike helper in every danger. Witli man and 
horse he drives away anxious fear and suspense, he drives 
away the demons^, and hence it is said of him 

Vayfish ■ anrvi - mkat • y&std - densrd • yaokhdhrS . 
berezipAdf^ • pcrcihu-vard... anakhrfiidhfMiiithra • 
yntha • anyCx^hit • khskathrCxf • khshayaxtmil^ • hanid- 
klish<itIirdd:hdi<iyanmdo *. 

‘ Vayu is armed and warlike, powerful, martial, high- 
footed, with a wide chest, and a tender glance, like 
the others that rule over kingdoms as sovereigns.’ 


IV. STAR-YAZATAS. 

Amongst the sutr-yasaias, the Sun(/Aw’^/), tl:c Moon 
and the ‘BEGINNINGLESS Stars’ {Ant^hra 
Raeckao), deserve to be first considered. The tain-star 
TiskTKVA is also worthy of mention, and in remote rela¬ 
tion to them stand also the Fravasiiis, the vtaucs or 
spirits of the defunct, so far at least as they were appa¬ 
rently considered to he stars. 

1 can and indeed must express myself only briefly upon 
this subject, since I have had occasion to discuss it in my 
‘ History of Civilization,’ in the section upon ‘ The Worlds 


* Yt XV, 

• YeXV. 53. 


• Yu XV. 45-5* 

* Yt. XV, 54. 
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The Son, as the bearer of light, U the chief oppODCot of 
the demons. He is Hu eye of Ueawu, the eye of Ahira 
Masda. The Yeizaia of the Snn Is represented as driving 
in a bright shining cliariot which is drawn by celestial 
horses. 

Tlie Moon is the lamp of the night. To her is aso'ibed 
a mysteriotis influence upon the growth of plants. Desemng 
of attention is her constant epithet'containing 
the seed of cattle,’ by whicli is perhaps indicated her Influ¬ 
ence upon the Increase of herds. 

By tlie name Beginninoi.ESS LlONTS are probably 
meant the stars. Amongst them Tiskirya is the principal 
one. He isSirlus in the constellation of Canis Major. The 
vuneratlon in which he Is held Is connected with the fact 
that he first rises in midsummer, and that the longer he 
remains in the heavens t)ie sooner the heat wNl diminish 
and the autumnal rain appear instead of sultry ^vealhc^ and 
bari’cnncss. 

Thus Tislitrya becomes the dispenser of rain. It is he 
who opens tbc heaveniy fountains, and thereby Increases 
the waters in springs aud rivulets, In rivers and in seas. 
His opponent Is the demon of heat, ArAli$HA. whom he 
conquers after a desperate combat. The helper of Tishtrya 
in the work of distributing the waters over the earth is the 
star Satavaisa, wliicli I believe to be Vega In the 
constellation of Lyra. 

With the Fravashis, the ffra»es, wc are again concerned 
more with the ohUhs. I have devoted a special chapter to 
the eullus of fhc umws. They are helpers in every.necessity 
and danger. They protect habitations, supply them with 
water, and cause them to attain prosperity. They arc 
helpers In war, and assist in the maintenance and preser¬ 
vation of the world’s system and Its laws. That they are 
regarded as stars is apparent from tlie description of them 
as wandering through tbc height of the firmament with a 
celestial escort. 
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V. ABSTRACT IDEAS AS NAMES OF SPIRITUAL 
BEINGS. 

The Avesta religion differs essentially from tlic religion of 
Icladrcd nations, more particularly In the fact that In It the 
sensible and the material appear to fall into the back¬ 
ground when opposed to the purely spiritual, ethical, and 
ideal. The names of the six Ameslia Spenla,thc highest 
spiritual essences of the entire system, are Indeed all 
abstract ideas, and are, moreover, still employed as such 
in the sacred wrltii^s. 

Thus it cannot surprise us, if in addition a whole series 
of abstract ideas and ethical conceptions are formed into 
holy names, Into more or less personal angels. 

1 shall not here discuss the fact tlxat in the prayers and 
invocations of the AvesCa are also named the Dacna^ the 
Holy Doctrine, The LatUy or MUlhra SpenlOy the Holy Word, 
or Sanka probably ‘ the Blessing.’ They were exactly thi ngs 
which appeared in themselves worthy of veneratipn and at 
the same time desirable. If, therefore, any one in praying 
invokes them, or rather desires their coming, it is not tliercby 
implied that they arc ttzX ycutatas. Indeed it is difficult to 
draw the necessary distinction. 

Such an abstract Idea is Arshtat or Aj^SUTI, who is 
invoked together with RasiINU*. Both ih^if^yosaias, as the 
etymological connection of Ihdr names of itself indicates, 
appear to be essentially cerate. 

Rashnu, however, is undoubtedly tlic genius of jus^. 
He is called ashavan. ‘the holy,’ rarfshw ‘the just,' voi- 
dhi^ia ‘the knowing,' vkMistare * discerning,’ he who 
also perceives what is remote, duraf-darshtema ‘ the far- 
seeing*.’ In short he is tlie yaeuitfi before whose penetrating 
eye nothing lies hidden. It may therefore be easily under¬ 
stood that he is a particular enemy of thieves, and above all 


* Yal,7; II, 7. 

• Yt. XII, 7. ViehSislore frocn the root + ehU\ paraha- 
vitlema. 
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Wicked men, whose deedA shun the li^bt of day^. It is 
likewise clear why Rashnu appears amongst the Judges of 
the Dead. It is he who weighs the good and the bad deeds 
of each soul against each other, and who always passes sen¬ 
tence according to the result. 

We will hardly err, therefore, in looking upon Arshtit 
si mply as' J ustice' personified. 

The number of the abstract ideas in which, accordii^ to 
the doctrine of the A vesta, a certain sanctity is involved, and 
which therefore occur in invocations along with active 
and personal yasaios^ is rather considerable. Many of them 
are not quite clear. Amongst the doubtful ideas 1 reckon 
UparatXt, perhaps ‘ Victory,' next DamOish Upamana, 
About which I can say almost nothing for certain, then 
Apriti ‘Senediction’ of pious men. possessing divine 
strength and efficacy, and lastly RasAstAT, probably again 
something similar to Justice, and others. 

Verthrachna, SxauSKa and ASIII-vaChvi are of a 
more dehnitc character. 

Verthraghna is without doubt ‘Victory ’ or ‘ the yATo/cr of 
victory.* This Is quite evident from his being chiefly 
invoked In battle: 

Kva • asti • vfrethrcigknahf • Ahnradh&tahf • ii^tna * 
ashaiiiih} htia • ? tva • nistOiliah ? Yaf • 

:p^tfAa * ha>ifa 5 itoiiff • raahiem ■ rasma • katarasekit' 
vaaydsfiff ■Jatd&^ki • akmya ■ 
nHl ■ janyAoHtf ... yat&rB - pour^ • frSyasditp • aittd ■ 
hutdahtd-IiHracdM- vtrcthraghHt'AhxtradhitS'aidf^ • 
vereikra • Aaehaitp^ 

'When occurs the invocation of the name of Ver- 
thn^hna? When his praise? When his (conjuration) 
hearing? When armies dash against each other, 
drawn up In battle array, then to one of the two, 
not conquered, not smitten ... who first invokes the 
well-created, well-formed Strength, Verthraghna, 
whom Ahura created: to his lot the victory falla’w 

It is he, who' commands amongst the lines of battle 


‘ Yl XII, 7 , 8. 


» Yt XIV, 4 *, 43 . 
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arrayed for the fightIt is he, who ‘ crushes the battalions, 
who separates and smites them,who shakes them violently*.’ 

He tics behind them the hands of the breakers ofeove- 
nants, he blinds their power of \dsion, he deafens their ears, 
and unnerves their feet, so that they cannot offer any 
resistance *. 

It is remarkable that Verthraglma is also pictured * in die 
form of a rich man who carries a sword with a golden hilt, 
a jewelled, an embellished and a richly ornamented one V 

Finally, we must notice that he is ideiidfted with VSla, 
the boisterous ^xoan-yasata^. This carries us back to 
Indra, the Vritrahaii of the Rig-veda, the god wfio fights 
in storm and thunder gainst the demons. Evidently 
Verthr^hna may be traced to such a natural deity of the 
Indo-Iranian epoch, with this difierence that that god was 
transformed after the Zoroastrian manner of thinkiog. Kis 
functions as a nature-god were lost sight of. i,Verthraghna 
is, according to the MardayasnSn belief, no longer die 
f^hter in the thunder-storm, but in general the genius of 
victory, and the pious are indebted to his help, if they 
overpower tlie unbelieving in battle. 

A most characteristic figure in die Aveata religion is 
SRAUSHA. He too exemplifies dearly the cthico-phijo- 
sophical spirit which predominates in the Zarathushtrian 
system. Srausha means 'obedience,' and especially obedi¬ 
ence towards the Holy Word and its Commandments. 
Hence Srausha is the principal oppenent of the demons, 
who endeavour to lead man to violate those coiDmand- 
ments aod Co neglect his religious duties. 

Ahum Mazda has created Srausha as the opponent of 
Aishma^ the demon of‘violent wrath*/ Whoever follows 

* [JV * vfisditi . ett^art . rJsh/0 . ramofic^ Yl XIV, 47. 

* fjy • ■ yS • «f- 

manS • gegh^iU • • yao 2 ayfitL'\ Yt. XIV, 6 t. 

* Yt. XIV, 7-a5« 

* [ VertIhragknS • vtrahf • kthrpa • rofpa^ ■ horai ■ kartim • za- 

ranyt^orm • /rapiVtihUm • Yt XIV, 27 

* Yt XIV, I, 9. 

* Yr, XI, i5(Conjp. also Ya LVII, 10), Sfshmhf ■ kamatiiarem. 
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th€ Zoroastrl&n Law muat suppress the passion of anger. 
Srausha is, besides, the adversary c( Btu^Ssta, the evil 
spirit of' indolence/ who, in the morning, entices man to 
give himself up to sleep*. ‘ Obedience * to the Law requires 
us to wake early and to set about our daily business; for 
even in the morning a series of ritual and religious duties 
await the Worshipper of Masda. Similarly Srausha fights 
against the demons of drunkenness*/ for the doctrine of 
Zarathushtra demands a frugal, prudent life. 

If the name of Srausha means obedience to the Holy 
Law, it is very easy to explain why the introduction of 
certain ritual precepts is ascribed to him. It is he, who 
first of all recited the sacred hymns, wlio first tied together 
the Barcma, the consecrated sacrificial branches, in lionour 
of Ahura Mazda, the Amesha Spenta, and Mithra; but lie 
is also expressly styled the Teacher of the Law*. It is 
likewise intelligible why the holy prayers are the weapons 
with which he conquers the demons^. 

In other respects also the power of Srausha is naturally 
explained from that ihigk point of view. Srausha pities 
the poor and the needy, since the Law commandeth charity 
towards the members of the same faith. He guards, like 
Mitlira, the sanctity of covenants, ns these arc particularly 
sacred to the Zoroastrian. He takes part also in battles, 
for the ZoroastriaD Law desires from its adherents an un¬ 
swerving adhesion to its doctrine*. He is lastly called 
tamMHfifhra\ 'he whose body is the Holy Word/ because 
in him obedience towards the precepts of that Word and 
their fulfilment appear to be embodied. 

Thus we have succeeded in deriving from one funda¬ 
mental idea, which can be recc^nized in the very meaning 


’ Vend. XVIII, i6. 

* Vend. XIX. 4 ( \Sra«hS • asfyS • iunieei • « vihongrrH • 

* Ys. LVII, 8,2 end *4 [Kf iapiAyM. JV* 

• gilhio nuAdsui'fuTsli» ma^paiftYratio]. 

* Ys. LVII, a 9 . 

* Ya LVir, 10; Yi. XI. J4; Ys. LVII, u. 

- Vd. XVIIZ, 14. 
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of th« name, all the powers of Srausha and all the notions 
which cluster round thitj'fi^aia In the Avcsta. Somethings 
similar is, perhaps, also possible with regard to the femaio 
yazata ASHI, or, more fully, Ashi-VaShvi. 

Ashi is‘Piety,’ in the broad sense which the Maada- 
yasn&i give to that idea—'the moral order.’ Hence she is 
called, in an allegorical manner, the daughter of Abura 
and of Spenta Amiati. the Humble Devotion, and the 
sister of Srausha, Rashnu, Mithra, and of the Masdayasnin 
Religion^ She is most closely and Intimately coupled with 
all the virtues wliich mark the Zoroastrlan. 

As the protectress of the moral order, Ashi bestows the 
human intellect, by which we must probably understand 
the faculty of distinguishing between good and e\dl^ She 
is, further, the defender of matrimony. She abhors cour> 
tesans and adulteresses, who violate this institute of the 
moral order.. She hates those who keep a maiden by force 
from marriage, and thus withhold her from her destination^. 
In general she displays her activity chiefly in the house,' 
probably because the entire moral order rests upon the 
narrow circle of the family. She is tl^erefore invited into 
one's own house: 

Ashi' sHra • dSmi-ddit^ • Pid • avi * asmarisia •Jrashhsa • 
nia ' avi • sthn • uitrrvafSf ■ itha • mt • t/im • h(iine/ia‘ 
ra^/ia ■ autare • arcd/iSfn • nmdnahf • srfrahf • kUsha’> 
thri-kerstahp *, 

' Beautiful Ashi, created by the Creator, go not up into 
heaven, nor down to the earth; come thou to me, 
into the interior of my house, of the fine, lordly 
one,’ * 

The blewnga which Ashi bestows are very mullifarious- 


‘ Yt, XVTI, id; XVII, » \{^dughdhftre>fi ■ Afu/rahf ■ 

(id) Piltx 'Uy4- Ahurc • ^cad'to - . . state - Srnaift%\t ■ spei^a ■ 
brdta ' U‘y4 ‘ srauhfi• esh)'4 ■ rashmaWha • withrauha ... gagha • 
deiJia ■ stJsd^ttMtsh.] 

• Yl XVII, s [7a • (of^O • khraSkwa ■/rdikar^aytiti ula ■ 
dsna^•khTal6s\ < ata-Sorafti.'\ 

* Yl. XVII, 67-59. 


* Yl XVII, do. 
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Sh« confers power snd riches, gold and »lver> garments and 
shining rings, and to maidens she grants the beauty with 
which they please their husbands’. She was in close 
friendship with Zarathuahtra as the founder of piety, but 
now too she presents herself to him who invokes her to 
unite herself with him^ 

By way of appendix we shall discuss in this section 
a genius that occupies a separate position and cannot be 
included in any of the groups treated of hitlierto< It Is 
GauSH-uRVAN, 'the Soul of the Bull/ also called Dru* 
vASpa. 

We have under the name Geush-urvan undoubtedly an 
embodiment or concentration of the welfare and prosperity 
of herds. She Is their representative, who has to defend 
their interests. 

Just as In tlie oldest periods of Zoroastrian civilization 
the occupations of agriculture and cattlc'breeding piayed 
4 very important part, so is it easy to understand why 
Geush'Urvan occurs already in the GSthis. Here a song* 
is found, in which the 'Soul of the Buil* complains before 
the Deity of ail the oppressions and dangers which are 
inflicted upon her by enemies, evidently the plundering 
nomads. Ahura predicts to her the future mission of 
Zarathushtra, who will indeed not merely be the founder 
of a ncNv religion, but who will also confer upon men at the 
same time the blessings of civilization, imposing upon them 
as a duty a settled life, the cultivation of the held, and the 
careful rearing of cattle. 

So also in the later Avesta, Druvispa is the protectress 
of herds, though we do not learn any particulars regarding 
her. Her work is described In a general way at the be^n- 
ning of the Yasht dedicated to her, where it is said: 

DruvAspivt • yasavmd^ • drHv5-pasvSm • druv9-sta&‘ 
ravz • druvi-tirvaihSm * dmvS-apfretiityykutn ■ 

• dArdh-paikana • qSthravaria • da^ 
rfgk6‘hakhedraymia • yukhta^aiphn • varetd-raikam ■ 


• Yl XVII, I, ii; Yu Xlir, 107 . 
» Ys. XXIX. 


‘ Yl. XVU, C. 
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ganat'Chakiirum ' fskaomm • maresutn • /fmavatlitH ■ 
luiraodham ■ qasackSm • ba^shaiythn ■ drnv^stAillm • 
dmvd-varetdtH-avagkf • tiariim • ssAaon 5 m\ 

* Druvlspa we praise, who keeps smaJ] cattle and large 
cattle, friends and children in vigour; who grants 
ample protection, appearing from afar, dispensing 
good-kck, long-continuing friendship; who yokes her 
steeds, makes her chariot roll, the wheels to rattle, 
granting nourishment, purifying, strong, well-shaped; 
who grants good profits; who renders powerful sup* 
port; who possesses rich treasures for the assistance 
of the pious people' 


VI. MITHRA. 

MiTHRA is no doubt one of the most interesting genii of 
the Zoroastrian. In him arc combined, as in no other figure 
of the Avesta religion, old and new, Arian and especially 
Iranian, symbolical parts of nature and ethical constituents. 
But Mithra is also at the same time a manifest iristance of 
the manner in which, in the Avesu, the deities originaling 
from a pre-Zoroastilan epoch are usually conceived and 
transformed according to the new spirit. Hence it would 
appear proper to devote a particular section to Mithra. 

The great number of hymns which are united in the 
Mithra*Yasht, may of themselves prove the important 
place which the veneration of Mithra held in the nation. 
He was perhaps one of the most popular jf/ir^atas-, and 
just for that reason, I believe, he had in the system itself 
to rank after the purely ethical genii and abstract ideas, as 
for eitample the Amesha Speota. 

Mithra has his physical and his moral sides. The latter 
is founded on the former, and proceeds from it. The two 
should be strictly distinguished. 

Physically, Mithra is the yaeata of the rising sun, or, 
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more accurately, probably the yaeala of the light radiating 
from the sun. 

Mithrem ■ yasaniaidf ., .y6- j»aoiry6 • naiuy^vi -yasatS - 
/ar^ • harem - dmaeiei • faurvft’fKtftnAi • armkahf • 
hh • yat ■ aurvat’tupahf -yi • paairyS • earoHyt’plsd • 
srJr&a • barfshttaiki • gertwnMH * adhilt • vispeffi • 
adidli&iti' eiry^shayanm' jmshid'. 

‘We praise With ra, who, as the first heavenly 

rises above the Kara, before the immortal sun, the 
swift-horse; who first, gold*modelled, surrounds the 
beautiful mountaln-aummits and then looks over the 
entire land of the Arlans, the helpful/ 

The description of sunrise, which forms the basis of these 
lines, may be still clearly perceived. On the Hara barsati, 
the mountain over which the sun rises, Ahura Masda has 
erected for Mithra a dwelling. Yonder there is neither 
night nor darkness, neither cold nor heat, neither sickness 
nor grief, and no fog ascends from the mountain^ 

As the As of sun and light, Mithra Is called vonru^ 
gapyeoiti^KtA lord over wide fieldsV He is also named 
prince of the countries*.' For the sun is 
the king of the heavens, and he looks at the same time over 
nil the dominions of the earth. 

The light is the symbol of truth. Hence the sun U called 
the eye of Ahura, because with it he surveys tbe whole 
world and perceives everyth! ng righ t and wrong. When once 
such ideas exist, it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, 
the yasata of the sun*llght, should himself become a 
guardian of truth and justice. If we look more closely 
into the entire character of the A vesta religion, we shall 
find It intelligible that this ethical part of the nature of 
Mithra occupies a far wider space than his physical Im* 
portance. 


' Yt. X, 13; comp, also Yt. X, 95. 

» YtX, 5 c. » yt.X, 1,7,10,1 s,*c. 

* Yl. X, 78 \yiilhr^ ~ retvd ■ daghu-poitisk ; Yt. X, 145, m/hrm . 
titparSm • da^yurSm • daghfrpai/ha •yaiamoidf\ 
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Mitbra is the guardian of truth, the yasata of oaths and 
promises. As such Mithra is adkaoyamna’ infallible/ 
and ‘the undeceived one^’ In an allegorical manner this 
is expressly indicated by the Avesta, when it says: ‘ he has 
a thousand ears {Jiasa^rd^iaoskim^'^ and ten thousand eyes 
(batvare-chasUmancmy^ He neither rests nor sleeps, he 
hears and sees everything that happens*. His scouts are 
posted on high watch-towers and announce to him wliat 
passes on the earth*. 

As is usually the case with the deities of the sun in the 
Arian religioos. so also in the Avesta is Mithra described 
as a warlike courageous youth who drives in a chariot 
through the spaces of the heavens 

Ahmya • vdshf • vasaotUp • ihat/nvSr^ • iutrva{it^ • 
iila • hama-gaofiac^k$ • innviyu^-qarctha • ofutoi/id' 
oih 5 \ 

‘ Four horses draw his chariot, white ones, of the 
same colour, which eat the heavenly food, (and 
are) immortal.* 

In this chariot Milhia drives into the battle, in order to 
support his adherents and to annihilate tlic ‘ betrayers of 
Mithra’ {mWird^druj)^ by whom ivc must probably under* 
stand the enemies of the 2^oroastrians in general: 

Aat' yat • viithrd • fravfrsaiti - avi ■ hapnoyao « hhravl- 
shyeifl^ ' evi • J/atfi-yanfa • rasviaayS • (tntaiV'd<jS/nt. 
p^eret&itp • atUm • tiardm ■ • apSA\ • 

ga%^ • dares^piti • pairi • dapma • vlirayciti • apa * 
gaosha • gaosheQ'piti^^ 


‘ Yt. X, S4 and often. 

» Yt. X, I, 7, 10, 13 , &c.; Ys, I, 3; 11, 3. 

» Yl. X, I, 7, xo, IS, &c.i Ys. I, 3; II, 3. 

♦ Yt X, loa, 103 \7ndhrm • aptf/ntm • jash^rrSopkitn .. .yd 
{ytUhrd) anQDo§habdmn4 • satnag^ • nipdiU • Matdao • t^2n ■ yd- 
aHOva^ftA^afind • safna^he ■ iu%'^aurvaiti- Matdio • 

* Yt. X, 45, 46, It should also be remarked that Milhnj in ihe 
Yasna and the Veadidad dmply means ‘ covenant, promise.’ 

' Yt.X, 1 * 5 . ’ Yt.X. 4 fi. 
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'When Mlthra thither drives Against the terrible hostile 
armies, against those thus gaihered tc^ether for 
fight, in the battle of tlie countries, then he binds 
the arms of the betrayers pfMithra to their backs, 
then he blinds their sight, and deafens their ears/ 

This idea being amplified, Mithra becomes in general a 
yasala of war: 

VnsreiH • sastaya . dras/temnd • sataf&i\tS*um • satd- 
Hdrem - fravaeghm • vlr6*ny&onckem • cardie • 
hi ' frahikhtem ~ amavatb' saranyfhe' etmavaeUmevx • 
sofnam • iHretliraviutettuta ' saenHm'^. 

'He bears a club in his hand, with a hundred knobs, 
and a hundred edges, tliat SA^eeps downwards, 
crushing men, cast out of yellow brau, out of solid, 
gold-coloured (brass), which is the most powerful and 
most victorious of weapons.’ 

With his club lie slays his opponents, the men and 
horses iogeclior*. He is, therefore, invoked by warriors both 
for strength for their teams and health for their bodies^. 

VU. DEMONOLOGY. 

The question how evil, sin and guilt, grief and misfortune, 
come Into this world has engaged Philosophy in all ages. 
For Zoroastrianism it was particularly important, since 
that system does not attribute to the divine beings any 
of the human passions and faults, but only recognises in 
them pure, holy, absolutely good existences. 

The Zoroastrian doctrine has accordingly solved that 
question by maintaining from the beginning a dualism of 
forces, one good and beneficent, and another evil and 
destructive. TXhe former is essentially represented by 
>Spento MaNYU; the latter by hia opponent Angra 
Manyu. As Ahura has a group of. archangels and 
angels near Him, who support Him In His work, so is 
Angra Manyu surrounded by a body of evil spirits and 
demons, 

On account of tills opposition of good and evil, Zoroas- 


’ Yr. X, 96. 


* Yt X, joi- 


» Yi. X, 94. 
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trianism has been ol^en c&Iled k dualistic religion ^ but the 
title cannot be considered correct*. It is true the evil 
power co-exists from the beginning with the good one, 
but as I have explained more dU^nctly in the chapter on 
the ‘ Eschatology’ of the A vesta*, it will be overthrown in 
the great decisive combat at the end of the world, and will 
be annihilated. 

The highest amongst the evil spirits, the prince of the 
demons, is Angra Manyu ‘the evil pernicious spirit.' Tliat 
he existed along with Ahura Mazda (or Spento Manyu 
‘the blissful spirit’)from the beginning, is expressed clearly 
enough in the Gathls. The former rules over evil, and 
the evil-minded ones collect around him; the latter is the 
Father and Creator of everything good, He is worshipped 
and followed by the pious and faithful. 

* [Cf. Hang, p. 303: ‘ The opinion, so generally enler- 

tained now, that 2aratbi^ira preached a Doallsm, that is to say, 
the idea of two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
bad, utterly distinct from each otlier, and one counteracting the 
creation of the other, Is owing to a confu^n of his philosophy 
with his theology. Haring arrived at the grand idea of die unity 
and indirikbiliiy of the Supremo Being, he undertook to soK'c die 
great problem which has engaged the attention of so many wise 
men of a&dqmty, and even of modern limes, vis. hem are the im¬ 
perfections discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness and baseness, compatible with the goodness, holiness, 
and Justice of God? This great thinker of remote antiquity solved 
this difficolt question fAi/otefiAiea/Zy by tlie supposition of two 
primeval causes,which, though diflerent, were united, and prodoced 
the world of material ibings, as well as that of ibe spirit; which 
doctrine may best be learned from Ys. XXK (suel; pp. 14^^151}.’ 

Cf. also West, Pahlavt Texts, Part II, Introduction, p. xxiv: 

‘ The reader will search in vain for any confirmation of the foreign 
notion that Maado-worship is decidedly more duallsdc than Christi¬ 
anity is usually shown to be by erthodos writers, or for any allusion 
to the descent of the good and evi) spirits from s persontficalica of 
boundless dme, as asserted by strangers to the lalth. Ko attempt 
is made to account for the origin of ritber spirit, bur (he temporary 
character of the power of the evil one, and of the punishment in 
bell, is distinctly asserted.' T^/ula/or's wAr.] 
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Ai ■ ■ inainyfi ■ /awrtijf -yS • yimd • tjafiid • asra- 

vRtem' 

Mcwakicli& • vachaiticIiA • shkyaoitianii ■ hi • vahyd • 
akemcfiA • 

AoschA • hudAo^/iA • erfth • vUhydiA • n6it • dnshdAo^hd • 

Ai'ChA ■ hyat • t& • film • mainyh •JasafUvt -pamirvlm • 
dasdf • 

Gafiuchd ■ njyiiamehd ■ yath&eH • aghat • apcrntm ■ 

AchiitlS • dregvatAm • at • ashaouf • vahtshfcm ■ niaai •. 

‘The two Bpirits who first of All existed, the twins 
proclaimed to me of themselves. 

The ^od and the bad fn thoughts, vvords, and works, 

And of thOBc two the intelligent selected the right 
one, but fools did not so. 

When the two spirits came first tc^ther, in order 
to create 

Life and dcatli, and (to order) how the world should 
be at the end. 

Then the most evil one appeared on the side of the 
impious, but the best spirit appeared on that of 
the pious/ 

It is likewise clear that the doctrine respecting the 
powers co-existing from the beginning and standing dia« 
metrically opposed to one another, is expressed in the 
following passage: 

At •fravakhsftyA • a^hhti^ • mainyh • paournyf • 

Yay&d«spauyAo ■ uitt • mravat -yhtt • a^tm • 

N6it‘ ttd - MonAo • n6it’Sliti/iA • niit-khratavi • 

Nofdd • varoJiA • udit ■ ukfidhA • na^A • ^iJ:yaofhan& • 

• dofnA' noit • ftrvAuA - htuhaintl *. 

'Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of 
the world: 

Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive: 


‘ Ys. XXX, 3 , 4. 

‘ Ya XLV, 8 ; here ibe evil spirit is designated by the word 
a^rSm. 
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*'N«ther our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our 
intelligoncc, 

Nor our belief, oor our speeches, nor our deeds, 

Nor OUT doctrines, nor our souls correspond.*' 

In all things Angra Manyu is the counterpart of Ahura 
Maada (or Spento Manyu). The latter brings forth only 
what is good, the former only what is evil; the one 
creates life, the other death. Hence Angra Manyu is 
designated by the constant appellation fioKm-makrka^, 
‘he who is entire death.’ 

Whoever causes goodness injures at the same time the 
evil spirit. No wonder tlien if Zarathushtra, who brought 
to men the true faitli and the right piety, Is regarded as 
the special opponent of Angra Manyu. With his birth the 
latter bursts out into tlie following cry of complaint and 
of rage: 

Zal6 • b? ' y6 ~ asbai'a • Zarathii^\ird - tmdnefif ' 
P9nrui\\aspaI/( • kftva • f/f * aosh^ • viiidUvia • Adii • 
da^utuuvt • simthd • knu • • paitydro • Mu • 

df'iikli^'Vidrtikh^x . nyaouclii ' da^vayaix-, 

' Bom, alas 1 is the holy Zaratliushtra in the house of 
Porusliaspa. How can we contrive his destruction^ 
He is a blow against the Daivas^ he withstands the 
Daivas, he is an opponent of the Drnjas; the wor¬ 
shippers of the demons shall fall down headlong!’ 

As Ahura Mazda is surrounded by the Amesha Spenta 
and Yasatas, the great majority of the beneficent spirits, so 
.s Angra Manyu by the demons. The kingdom of the 
former is tlie light, tho kingdom of the latter is the night 
and darkness. 

The demons are dedgnated by the names of DaIVa and 
Druj. The former are male, the latter are female devils. 
Of the great body of the evil spirits, some appear more 
conspicuous, others less. On tlic whole, it may perhaps bo 
said that in the A vesta the kingdom of evil is not (}uitc so 
exactly and fully described as that of the celestial spirits. 


» Pahlavi, ptfr*wflrg. 


* Vd. XIX, 4 C- 
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It will therefore be necessary to SAy ooly & few words on 
this head. To the Amesha Spenta correspond a group of 
six demons, who in every respect, often even in very name, 
are opposed to the former, in the same way as their chief 
and prince himself is opposed to AUura Mazda. They 
form the immediate associates, Co some extent, the court 
of Angra Manyu. Against Vohu-manO there stands 
AKOMANCj'the evil mind;’ gainst Asha-vahishta, Andra 
or In DR A, evidently an old nature^god, the Vcdlc Indra, 
who in the new religion was banished to che company 
of devils. The adversary of Khshathra-varya is Saru> 
perhaps 'the tyrant;’ u an enemy of Spenta Armati, 
NXoChatya is named, again a deity of nature of the 
pre-Zarathushtrian epoch. However, Tarouati is also 
found, who Is the type of ‘ arrogance.' To Harvatat and 
Amcrtat correspond Taru and Zarija, possibly 'hunger* 
and ' thirst'.' 

Among the rest of the Daivai, Aismma, che demon of 
' sudden anger,* should be particularly named. His destruc¬ 
tive agency is indicated by the very epithet khrvi-dru*, 
'with a bloody weapon.' It is he who hurries moi into 
rash and bloody deed 9.^ 

Along with him must be named Asto-vidhotu, 'the 
crusher of the body.' He appears to be the demon who 
causes sudden and unforeseen death, availing liimself for 
that purpose of the holy element of water and a)so of that 
of fire^ 1 Adaosiia Is the enemy of Tishtrya. He keeps 
back the rain and burns up> by the aridity and heat of 
summer, the vegetation of the earth. But he is defeated 
by Tishtrya after a hot combat, and now the refreshing 
and fertilizing rains pour down. Lastly, wc may here 
notice BvshyAsta, who seduces men in the morning to 
give themselves up to indolent sleep. His opponent is 
principally the v^orous Srausha and hts faithful herald 
the domestic cock. , 

When wc Jmve briefly mentioned the ParikaS and the 


« Yt. XIX, 96 ; Vd. X, *3. 
» Vd. V, 8. 


' Comp. Vd. X, 9, 
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Jahis, about whom I have had occasion to express myself 
frequently in roy ‘History of CivilIzatioQS’ there remains 
only the terrible Druj Nasush. She is the demon of 
decomposition. Immediately after death has taken placet 
she rushes in and takes possession of the body, which in 
thereby putrefied. Everything dead beloi^s to her and 
falls into her power, and whosoever therefore com^ into 
contact with the dead has to submit to the ceremony of 
purification as prescribed by the Law- 
It is hardly necessary for me to refer, in concluding this 
Introduction, to Spiegel’s 'Ermiisdie AlterOinmskimdci in 
which the same subject has been treated. The section oji 
tlte ‘ Religion of the Old Iranians’ is a rich mine of Inform^ 
ation concerning that subject. That my exposition never¬ 
theless essentially differs from that of Spinel, is owing to 
the special object which 1 had in view. It has not been 
niy main purpose to treat the matter exhaustively; my 
chief aim ^t.ras rather to render the characteristic elements 
of the Avesta religion conspicuous. I wished to show how 
it occupies an independent and highly important ix>${t{on, 
through its entire tenor and through the process of intuition 
which manifests Itself In it- I wished chiefly to prove how 
the purely ethical clement preponderates, while everything 
besides, especially the activity of the world of divine b^ngs 
in the phenoruena of nature, falls iato the background. 

Finally, may I hope that I have succeeded in sketching 
a clear and correct picture of the faith which Zarathushtra 
created thousands of years ago, and which Is still professed 
up to this day by the Parsecs of India and Persia! 

WM- GEIGER. 

Nsustaot, a d. H. 

April, 1983. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ethncojuphy 

J I. Tki Arians and i/ieir Exie/isioti. 

,THE Avesta people, as we find them in the Sacred Texts, 
are pre-emmcutly a religious corporation- It Is thdr at¬ 
tachment to the Maadayasnian falth» or tlieir hostile alti- 
tijde towards It, which is the true cnlerion according to 
which all men are classified. To the priests, who composed 
these texts and whose ideas we may consider tliem to 
, represent, the above was indeed the principal and cardinal 
question. He who did not accept the doctrine proclaimed 
by them, stood opposed to them as an enemy, as much 
perhaps as the members of foreign tribes witli whom no 
relations were maiotalocd. With the Iranians it was not 
the case, as it was with the Indians, that the whole nation 
adhered to one belief and one religion, prayed to the same 
deities, and ofiered sacrifice at the same altars, Nay more, 
the Iranian people were split up by the Zoroastrian Reform 
into two factions, wluch fought against each other witli the 
greater enthusiasm, the closer had been the ties which bad 
previously united them. 

But wbibt reli^on and religious unity appear In the fore- 

‘ Gelgct, Otnrifiisc^e Xultur, bk. i, cb. 3, | S3. 
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ground, the eleroeot of nationality is by no means tnsig> 
Diticaot The Ii^iane did not regard themselves merely as 
members of the Mazdayasola Community, who revered their 
God-sent prophet in Zarathushtra, and their behest God 
and Master in Ahura Mazda; but they also felt that they 
beloi^ed to ow tribe and nation, they recc^nized the ties 
of blood derived from their ancestors, their commoa descent, 
language and customs, and they called themselves accord¬ 
ingly by one common name, that of ‘ Arian.' This name 
probably indicates the nation as that composed of the Noble, 
the True, and the Pious, for they believed every virtue and 
every desirable and praiseworthy quality to be the peculiar 
hentage of their own tribe, whilst they undervalued the 
character of fornga peoples in the same proportion as they 
exalted their ownIf, in accordance with another view, 
‘Arian,'ljkethe German ^d^utsch', denoted simply ‘the man 
of one's own tnbe,’ the moaning of the name would in that 
case be essentially weakened Hence 1 adhere to the hrst 
explanation, which seems to correspond thoroughly with 
the spirit of the age and the self-conscious and exclu&ve 
character of the IrScians as also of the Vedlc Indians. 

As the legendary hero Jimaspa beholds the army of the 
enemy advandng to battle, he implores the femaU-yacaia 
Anahita to bestow victory upon him as upon all tlie othir 
Ariaiis^. A man of the name of Erkhsha ‘the Bear’is 
called the best archer Mr Ariaiis. 

‘ Thee Tishttya we praise, the br^bt, radiant one, who 
gocsC as swiftly along the sea Voru-kasha as the 
arrow obeying the will of Heaven, which Erkhsha 


* Airyo^O.^, airya from root or. The original signification is 

still often founJ to Skr. ojya, ‘true, devoted, and friendly to the 
gods' (Oraeimann, a v.), as well as in the counterpart 

to fftrya: N. P, 'pxava iedoles' {VuJIers, av.). I 

must mention bovever that to the Av. anairya ] give the meaning 
‘QOQ-Arian’ in all pnssages (also Vendfdadl, i$). 

* Roth, in the Petersburg Sanscrit-WSrierhwh, a v. 
Zimmer, Alhtufisefus L^m, p loo. 

* Yaaht V, 69; Falha ■ air(. 
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has disdiai^df who ahootest swift arrows, who 
sbootest the swiftest arrows aniongfsC tlic Arians'.’ 

The territories inhabited by the tribes of the Avesta 
people arc spoken of as ' the Arlan X^nds * or as the 
‘ Homestead of the Arinns*.* The consciousness of unity 
of race and of equality of blood displays itself most clearly 
in the statement that from Caytt-vuirWi^ the first man 
according to Iranian belief (In ikn SWi-nilm& ofFirdusI 
he is the first of the legendary kings under the name 
of Gayomard), Ahura Matda created *thc race of all 
Arian regions, t)ie seed of all Arian lands The AveaU 
itself, as we know, mentions Aryamt-t'aija (in which name 
that of the people is included) as the original scat and 
pri mitWe home of the Ir£n ians. With th is name comspond s 
Strabo’s 'Ariana/ which embraces the Fastern provinces, 
that is the primitive abode of the IrSninn race, as well as the 
modem ‘ Irfln,’ which name is employed to the present day 
M Che official designation of (lie whole kingdom of Persia. 
Herodotus also testifies to the antiquity of tltc name 
*Arian.’ Hu informs us that the Mgdes In cnrlier ages 
were universally named 'Arians*,* a statement which may 
probably be taken in a somewhat wider sense than would 
appear from the author’s own words to be Intended; and 
the name may thus be applicable out merely to that 
single tribe, but generally to all the inhabitants of the 
Iranian highlands. 

Id the title 'Arian' Is implied, according to our ideas, 
something distinguishing and Iionourablc, a fact winch ex¬ 
plains Its frequent occurrence in proper names. This might 
be adduced as a powerful argument In favour of the correct¬ 
ness of my own view; for if ‘Arya’ only meant 'fellow- 
countrymen,' it Is difficult to believe that it would liavc been 


' Yt VIII, 0 and $7. I tT^i£rihha as a proper namessVed. 
fhlui, Rv. VIII, fifi, 15, Cf, also GcUlner and Noeldcke, ZiUuhri/i 
fkr ^cuUcht-n iKergietiliinAisfluH GctiUtthaft, vol. ZKXV, p. 44$. 

* Airy ^6 ■ Yt VIII, 9 and 56 ; X, 4, &c, ; s^j'ana, 

Yt. X, 13. 

* Yi. XIII, 87- 

E 2 


' Herodotus Vll, (is. 
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found suitable for the formation of personal names. A 
whole series of such names as Ariobarzanes, Ariomardos, &c>, 
!s transmitted to us by Greek and Latin authors^. 

The A vesta nations are not actually styled ‘ Ariana' in the 
oldest fragments ofthe Avesta,the(Hthas; but this absence 
may be explained from the character of the epoch of civili¬ 
zation represented by these bymQS»>-a period of the most 
embittered religious and economic stru^lcs. in which the 
national dem ent was entirely secondary. The reason can not 
have been that tlie name was unknown; for it is primeval 
and older than the Ir^lan nation itself, which has received 
it from eariierages. The Indians likewise speak of them¬ 
selves in the songs of the Rig-veda as the ‘AryaV 'and 
distinguish themselves as such from the dark-skioned 
aborigines of the land of the Indus and Its hve tributaries. 
During the contest wltli these—the enemy or the 

Arians, gradually advancing towards the East, occupy the 
plains of the Paujab. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
even at the period when Indians and Iranians constituted 
a single undivided nation and when these two distinct tribes 
had not yet been formed, the name ‘Arian* had been 
invented and was in use as a r^ular designation of the 
entire people, Furthermore, there are distinct traces extant 
which ^ve it a stUl higher and more vejierable antiquity. 
After the division of the Arian people had taken place, both 
the tribes, the Indian as well as the Iranian, retained their 
customary appellation and applied it in their usual manner. 

It may not be without interest at this point to take a 
brief survey of the present distribution of the Arian race 
in the provinces of Central Asia, on the banks of the Onus 
and the Jaxartes, as well as in Afghanistan. It is here 


^ Cf. Keiper, D/i Perser dtt Aeschyios, p. dp. 

’ Ludwig, Dit MauJlirah'Uraittr mdtlaxalH Iniim.ak Einleihmg 
9ur Veberstfsuitg da Pig-wia (Rv. vol.iii) ; Zimmer, AiL. p i oo. 
In Indian the aord Stya derived from the original forre atya serves 
asa name of the people; however, cf. BChtlingk and Roth, Samkrif- 
wvr/trbtah, s. v. arya, as well os ifs compounds aryttjSrd, ‘ beloved 
of an Arian,' and aryefiafnly ' wife of an Ariaa.’ 
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represented by that highly interesting class of people, the 
Tijiks, who have their ab^e m the midst of the AfghSns, 
Beluchecs, and Uabecka, as a tribe foreign to but tolerated 
by them and Imng in peaceful intercourse with tliem. 
They form the really settled part of the population, living 
by commerce. Industry, and agriculture, and are therefore 
very often called </rA6/f«s ‘ peasants' or rffcifwf‘villagers.’ 
Similarly in the Uzbcckian principalities the name Sftri 
denotes the settled portion of the people, the inhabitants 
of towns and vill^ei, as opposed to the nomadic Kirghis ; 
while the Tfijlks are understood to belong to the Arian 
race as opposed to the Turks or TaUrs. Shaw on this 
point observes*: 'Among these various tribes there are 
two great cross divisions. The first is the division of 
Turk and Tajik, or of Tartar and of Arlan blood, The 
other cJassificatlon is that of nomads and settled people, 
Kirghis and Sarts/ Hence it follows that by nature, and 
m all their habits of life, as well as in the development of 
the civilisation of psrticular tribes, the Sarts are mostly 
composed of Tajiks, while the nomads arc invariably Tatars. 
Thus it is explained why the Sart and the TSjik are very 
often regarded as identical But this is quite incorrect j 
‘for all the Khdkandis.. . agreed in affirming that Sart 
is merely a word used by the K\rghh to denote all who 
do not lead a nomad existence like themselves, whether 
they be Tajiks or Uzbecks.' In a word, the name Sart 
has a purely historial import, while tl^at of TSjik is rather 

^ ethnological. 


* Jieite, D. SI. Cf, Lerch {Jfiusist/ie vol. i, 187a, 

t>. 90 seq.lwho derives As name Ssvri from 0 . Ir. (by 

mcuithesis cUyO and examines ibe hittery of 

the expression with bis usual ihoroughncss. lu most anacot appli¬ 
cation is said to liare been in the name of 
/ Ptolemy mentions os living in the lowlands of ibe Sir (the Silis of the 
* Younger Pliny), where formerly more numerous towns, villages, arul 
hamlets existed* than at the present day. In Sogdi^ tire name 
Sart is obsoIe«, while it occurs again in Kh»va. SulL-ln baber 
denotes by it the populations of sescral towns and Aancis in 
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Concerning ll»€ spread of the Tijiksin Afghanistan, Z need 
not speak at length after what has been communicated to 
us regarding them by Elpliinstone, and subsec^uently by 
Spinel They are most numerous la the vidnity of the 
towns: they form the chief part of the population of Kabul, 
Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh, while they are completely un¬ 
known amoi^st the Inhabitants of the unlder portions of the 
land. In several districts, especially in Koliistan, that is to say, 
not far from the capital of AfghSntstan, they have preserved 
thar independence. Here indeed they do not exhibit any 
trace of the submissive and cringing disposition which they 
so readily assume in tbdr intercourse with a ruling caste. 
They are on the contrary warlike and eager for the fray, 
and live in constant feuds amongst themselves. Another 
branch of the Tajiks inhabits the Ldgax valley, and a 
third, that of the Furmulis, is in possession of U^hun, to 
which vve look for the old Urva of the Avesta. In Seistan, 
where they are called diAidus, they likewise form the more 
ancient portion of the inhabitants collectively, and are 
similarly spread over the whole of BaloochistSn, distin¬ 
guished by their fixed mode of life and by the fact that 
they speak the Fersiao language. 

In the country of the Amu and the Sir the TSjiks are 
far more important, Ujlalvy, to whom we are indebted for 
', detailed and authentic historical accounts of them, correctly 
points out that three classes must be distinguished: firstly, 
the native Iranians, who naturally claim our fullest con- 
^deration; next, the Persian colonists; and, lastly, the 
.descendanu of Persian slaves*, The indigenous Tajiks 
as a general rule have brown hair and beards, but there are 
/ also found individuals witli fair or red hair. Khanikoff* 
describes them as tali people mth black hair and beards. 
Their eyes are large and dark, the nose well formed, the 


* Spiegel, Eramseht Allerthwntkundt, vol. i, p, 340 seq. 

* Ujfalvy, Exp{ti. scitni. vol. iJ, pp, 33-34 ; Kbanikoff, JU/mpire 
ster tclknographie A h Perst, p. pt, 

* M/m. sur te/Aw^., p. J035 comp. Spiegel, vol, i, pp- 
33?“34o. 
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mouth rather large, the forehead broader, and the wliolc 
structure of the body somewhat heavier titan in the caae of 
the Western Persians. Shaw^ to wlxoni wc are indebted 
for most of our knowledge respecting the inhabitants of 
the Pamir, describes the Tijiks as follows 
* The Tajiks are a very handsome race with high fore¬ 
heads, full expressive eyes shaded by dark eyelashes, 
thin delicately-formed noses, short upper lips, and rosy 
complexions. Their beards are generally very large and 
full, and often of a brown and even soioetimcs of a reddisli 
tinge. They differ from the high-castc men of Northern 
India only, in being more stoutly and strongly built, and 
in having fuller faces. 

'Their kinsmen, the men of Gadakhshan, bear even a 

closer resemblance to the Northern Indians.The 

Wflkltanis partake of these characteristics, having also 
some of them light hazebcolourcd eyes, as have also the 
Sirikuiis whom I saw at Kftahgltar. But the rough life 
they lead in Chuir highland valleys has given them n 
certain harsliness of feature as well as an asperity of 
character, which contrasts with the good temper of their 
neighbours, the Klrglilz.' 

Ujfalvy further points out that *tlie TSjiks of the moun¬ 
tains’ are of a more independent and noble character than 
the inhabitants of the plains. Tids, as well as their exterior 
and the primitive customs which are preserved amongst 
them, permits us to recognise in them the genuine de¬ 
scendants of the old MatdayasnSu. As everywhere else, 
so also in Central Asia, the secluded and Inaccessible 
character of the high mountainous districts helped to pre¬ 
serve and perpetuate the peculiar characteristics of their 
inhabitants. 

The Tijiks of the mountains are collectively colled by 
tlic name of Galcha*. I do not tliink we can with justice 


* Jifift, pp. 2 3-23. 

• The name probably means * mountaineer,’ if the derivation of 

Tomaschek from Pcrs.^ 4 flr, 0 . Ir.gairt, is correct. 

Ujfalvy : ' le Galea quon a jusqu’iprieent aussi Toiljik dcs 
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accept any fundamental distinction between the Galchaa 
and the Tajiks of the pl^ns*. All the differences that 
exist between them, whether extrinwc or intrinsic, may be 
explained by the fact that the former, being isolated in their 
mountains and high valleys, preserve the type of the Arian 
race in a purer and less impaired state, while the latter, 
through thdr intermixture with Tatarian dements, have 
lost much of the purity of their blood. 

The Galchas are described as indmdually handsome, 
with brown, and occasionally red or even light flaxen hair \ 
while the brachyefp/uUous skull-formation and considerable 
skull-capacity form a striking peculiarity, which but seldom 
appears prominently in tlic pure TSjlks*. Galchas are 
found in the valleys of the mountains surrounding Fer¬ 
ghana \ tliey dwell in the country round the sources of the 
Zerafshan, particularly in the valley of Yaghnob and along 
the Oxus as far up as its sources lu the Pamir; and even iri 
the eastern parts of the plateau of PSmir itself, that is to 
say, beyond the Nesa-tash ridge, we meet with them in the 
district of Siri-kul. Not less interesting are the natives of 
the sou^em declivity of the Hlndukush, in Chitral and 
Kahristan, but they appear to belong mostly to the Indian 
race. 

The language of the Galchas, which has been of late 
the object of careful investigation^, is divided into several 
dialects, which have a particularly close connection with 


monugnes’ pibe Galea who was called also up to now the Tajik 
of the iDountains'). 

’ Cf. Van dcnGbeyn in 'Cca Bslklm de IAlMn^ Orien/al, i88x, 

pp. 88T-SS3, 

* Tomaschek, Pomirdi^eklt, p. 5 seq. 

* Tomasclick, in his ZenJralasiaiiseke Sludien, vol. u, has worked 
up the metcrials collected by Shaw pOc (he Gbalicha Languages,' 
'Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bct^ial/ vol. xlv, 1876, pp. 139- 
278; xlvj, 1877, pp 97-2 aO). He holds the inhabitants of (be P&mir 
to be the descendants of the Saks, and * such a linguistic research is 
to serve above alias a valid support to the IbUowmg historical proof 
that these Saks were a purely Irinfan tribe, which bad preserved 
the old Iranian mode of life and the genuine Irfinlan type to greater 
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the old Eastern IrSnian, and thus with the of 

the AvesU. 2f it shows an admixture of Indian words, 
the reason for this probably lies only in their primitive 
condition, in consequence ofwhicli they still sug^^est to us 
more of an original affinity with the Indian than with 
Modern Persian. 

Of the PSmir dialects the MungT or MindshSni is the 
most Important. It is spoken in Miing&n, the neighbour- 
liood of ICai^n, ParySn, ShangSn, and in the still unknown 
valleys on the frontiers of KSMstSn, and Is distinguished 
by a peculiar resemblance to the Avesta language. In 
the valley of the Panja, according to the different districts, 
the WSkhi, the IshkdshamI, and Shignl are spoken. £e- 
sides this, the Sanglicht, the dialect of Sanglich (betv^en 
Munglin and Ishkishim), is worthy of mention, as well as 
theYaghndbT, the language of the Galchas in the moun¬ 
tains near the upper ZerafshAn. I must not pass over the 
report of MusliketoiT' upon the Galchas dwelling in tlie 
vicinity of the glaciers of ZcrafxhSn. He regards them as 
the direct descendants of the ancient Persians. Their civili¬ 
zation is a higlUy primitive one. They do not occupy them¬ 
selves with agriculture} their houses and chattels arc inndc 
of stone, the former without lime or cement. Their solo 
domestic animal is the Fsftak, a kind of wild ass, which they 
use for carrying burdens. 

We have just spoken of members of the IrSnIan stock, 
who have remained in a very low stage of civilization. Of 
the other Galchas tliis cannot be asserted In the same 
degree. I In dine to believe that wc may rcccgnisc in them 
the descendants of the Zoroastrians. The Avesta expressly 
described the primitive home of the Iranian people, the most 
holy Aryema-vaija^ as being situated in the ruouatainous 
countries drained by the Sir, the Zerafshan, and the Amu. 
Into these almost inaccessible valleys the faithful adherents 


purily than ibe Medo-Persians, who were strongly influenced in 
every way by the Semites.’ 

* ‘Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol.5, iSSo, 
pp. ?(>g-766. 
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of the Ma2da reli^on may have retired further and further 
before the attaeWa of the Tatars and the Arabs. There 
they stiU chwlshed for a long time the ancient and venerable 
adtus wbicii they had inherited from their ancestors. Many 
antiquated customs, preserved to the present day, point to 
this conclusion. For instance, Wood' relates that he ob¬ 
served among the inhabitants of Badakhshao and Wakhin 
a peculiar disinclination to blow out a light. This is in con¬ 
formity with the ideas and usages of the Zoroastrians, and, 
more important still, of the Zoroastrians alone. Fire was 
notoriously regarded by them as the most sacred element, 
which must be preserved as much aa possible from any kind 
of profanation. Fven the breath of man or his spittle is 
suiicient to desecrate it. Therefore even the priest before 
the firo-aJtar must perform his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth covered. I can allude but briefly 
to the peculiar customs of the KSfirs; their practice of 
exposing the dead, and also their peculiar treatment of 
women after delivery and during their courses, which cor¬ 
respond so closely to the similar precepts of the Avesta that 
we can scarcely admit the possibility of a merely accidental 
resemblance*. 

Finally, our theory is corroborated by native l^ends. In 
Shignln a tradition* exists that the inhabitants of that land 
were, so late as from ^oo to 70c years ago, Zardttsh/i^ 
adherents of tJie Mazda religion, and that only then were 
they converted to Islam by Mahomedan emissaries from 
the neighbouring western provinces. Certain buildings in 
the valley of tlxe Oxus arc dedicated to the Ataskparoita^n, 
or ‘ fire-worshippers Even if this statement be not alto¬ 
gether accurate, it still proves that people have preserved 
in the Galcha provinces down to the present day the remem- 


' 'Journey/pp. 177, *i 3 ; comp. Ihcrenith Spiegel, ^.^.voL i, 
V- 339 « 

• Masson, ^Narraci\*e of Various Jourreys in Baloochistin, Af* 
gldnisOn, a&d ibc Panjab/ vc 4 .1, p. 224 seq.; Sjm^I, Z. A. vol. i. 

’ Gordon, 'PSmir.'p, i4t. 


‘ Wood, ‘Journey/ p. 2x8, 
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brancc of their former connection with tlic old national 
religion. 

If at a future time the veil which still liangs over the 
territories of the Oxus» viz. ShignSn, Roshan, and Darwaz, 
should be lifted by a courageous traveller and inquirer, we 
may expect to receive new and abundant information con¬ 
cerning the highly important questions of Central Asiatic 
Ethnography and IrSnian Antiquity. 


j 2. T/u Adversanes of the Avesia Pcoph. 

The life of the A vesta people was by no means one of 
peacefulness and tranquillity. The GEthls themselsvs pre¬ 
sent a picture of continual combats and feuds, and show us 
how the existence of the newly«foundcd community of the 
Maadayasndn remained for a long time most precarious and 
uncertain. By d^rees, however, all opposition seems to 
have broken clown.the Nfazda religion throve and increased, 
the number of its adherents grew laiger from year to year, 
and in the more recent part of the Avesta they appc.ir no 
longer as a maligned and persecuted t>cop]c, but as victors 
and rulers. 

This brings us to a cardinal question in the history of 
the civilization of the Avesta pcoplo> a question which we 
may briefly state as follcnvs. Are we to concede that the 
Iranians, at the time of their immigration Into the settle¬ 
ments described in the Avesta, did not tliore meet with an 
aboriginal people not akin to them? Do w*e Icani from 
the Avesta itself anything of conflict with tribes of non- 
Arian race? Or do tdl the descriptions of hostile surprises 
and warlike undertakings, which occur in the Aveata, refer 
solely to the feuds carried on amongst tlie Ir&ntans 
themselves; and are consequently the names of nations (to 
be hereafter enumerated) handed down to us in the Avesta 
to be all expiaioed as designations of particular tribes (and 
their subdivisions) of the Iranian people? 

As regards the first part of this question* it is evident 
that in the Avesta a very marked social and religious 
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opposition is exhibited from the bepnning, a contrast 
between the settled population and the nomads, between 
the adlierents of the Zoroastrian doctrine and their enemies. 
And from that time forward it is unquestionable that this 
opposition is of paramount importance, and is most strongly 
emphasized by the autJjors of the Avesta. However, I 
believe that all the circumstances bearit^ on this point 
have not yet been explained- As the inhabitants of Tur- 
kistan are divided according to descent into Turks and 
Tajiks, into members of the Arian and Tatarian races, and 
according to occupation into Sarts and Kirghiz; so, side by 
»de with the economic separation of the population into 
wandering herdsmen and agricultural settlers, tl^cre exists 
also a national schism which affords us proof of tlie exist> 
CBce of a non-Ariac element in old Iran. It is true, the 
national opposition, so far as it seems to be indicated in 
tlic Avesta, does not belong to the present, but rather 
to the past-^t least more frequent mention is made of 
the battles fought with the race foreign and hostile to 
the Ariana in the legendary stories tlian in the form of 
genuine historical narrative. However, all this none the 
less tends to prove the existence of a non*Arian aboriginal 
people. 

The religious and economical schisms more or less 
coindde, as wo shall see presently. The Zoroastrian 
doctrine thrives among the settled population, who first 
accept it, while the nomadic tribes mostly decline to sub* 
mit to its binding and restraining laws. The Avesta on 
this account invariably extols the settled life of the peasant 
and the careful tending of cattle, and recognizes a religious 
merit in the cultivation of the soil and in the reclaiming of 
land still lying waste, as also in the gradual promotion 
of civilization. 

But the social contrast can be as little mistaken for the 
national one in old Iran, as it can in the present age in 
the principalities near the Sir and the Amu. It is probable, 
from internal evidence, tirat the noa-Ariaos were mostly 
nomads; but there Is so doubt that a considerable part of 
the old Irinian nation also followed the same roving 
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manner of life. They had aa yet by no means universally 
taken to agriculture and permanent settlements. 

I b^in widi the Gathas» the only part of the A vesta the 
contents of which are exclusively devoted to eontempo> 
rary events and the description of existing circumstances. 
Here the contrast Is manifestly the economic and re¬ 
ligious one. I shall refer to this more in detalKwhenJn 
die economic portion of my work, I have to speak of the 
mutual relations of agriculture and cattle-breeding, as well 
as of the contrast between the nomadic and the settled 
populations. 

On the one side stand the husbandmen, the pious, the 
faithful, truly devoted to Ahura Mazda and the Good 
Doctrine, who distinguish tliemselves particularly by the 
care which they bestow upon the sacred cow.j On the 
other side we behold the Impious, who do not plough 
the held, and who cause injury and harm to the cow: 
these are the nomads, who have no knowledge of the sys¬ 
tematic rearing of cattle, the unbelievers who do not accept 
Zarathushtm'i doctrine, That these too were Iriinians is 
proved by the mere fact thnt the prophet aigueswith them, 
propounds his doctrine to tliem, and calls upon them to 
decide in its favour. This at least presupposes a com¬ 
munity of language and a certain measure of relationship 
which vfc could not admit as cxlstliig between Aria ns and 
non-Arians- We have only to remember the sublime 
passage In which Zarathushtra, or one of his first adherents 
and followers, preaches the new faith (evidently in the 
midst of a large gathering of peasants), beginning with 
the words— 

•I will announce it: Now hear and understend, 

Ye who liave come from near and from far'l' 
Between the bclicvem and the unbelievers, the husband- 
mei) and the nomads, bloody conflicts ensued : 

'He sliall not disturb our prayers, 

Wlio said how one beholds in the worst manner 
fifv/d/nh) 


> Y«na XLV, r. 
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The COW and the sun with one's eyes; 

Who bestows gifts upon the wicked, 

But causes the pasture^ounds to he waste> 

And hurls bis weapons against the pious ^ I’ 

The prophet even summons his adherents openly to the 
fight: 

‘None of you shall listen to tlie words 
And precepts of the wicked; 

For into his house and into his village, 

Into his estate and his country 

> Will he bring grief and death. 

Therefore slay diem with weapons*!’ 

The separation of the people into believers and un- 
believers begins In the GathSs, and continues through¬ 
out tlic whole of tlie Avesta. It is highly clxaractcristlc 
of the tone of tlie Avosta, and die language possesses a 
complete series of expressions whereby the adherents of the 
Zoroastrian religion and dielr opponents are designated^. 
From the wicked, who arc ignominiously compared even 
vnth noxious and loathsome animals^ originated every kind 
of evil, viz. hatred, enmity, and discord^; the faithful, on 
the contrary, distinguish themselves by their pious and holy 
spirit and their humble devotion towards Ahura Mazda 


' Ys, XXXli, 10. s Ys. XXXI, j8. 

’ The most important atnoogst them are: Aska or ashavan 
(Skr. 'pious, righteous;' CBOsioMn, drvcf (in the Gslbi- 

dialect ^'here £ strengthens n, os in kv 9 gv 3 , identical wUh 

hvSva of ihc common dialect), 'impious, onrighteous;’ huiatfie, 
' adhering lo ihe good doctrine;' 4 u%hiapia ; Mozdayasm 'Mazda- 
worshipperi’ 'demon-worshipper;* ishma, 'pious;* 

adahma^ Fellow-believers are called haaS^daina or ^-dkpKz, tbe 
believers in other ftlUis anyo-^ertna or 

* Hence khrqfi/ra-masfyA, ‘ men like khrafs/ras! 

* A(na§h. ‘hatred,'proceeds from the wicked (Ys. XXXII, 6-S); 
the wicked are destgiuied as \iithvaiiJo, * malignant, hostile ’ (Vs. 
XXVIII, 7}; their resistance is called potH-rmA, affhttta (Ys. 
XLiy, sc; XLVIII, 7 ; XX,IX, 4, Ac.) 

* Hence the abstract terms asha, vcfiu^/ncnit ^ well as amaili 
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The constantly recurring prayers of the Avesta, therefore, 
are especially those which call down blessings and happi¬ 
ness upon the faithful, and misery and misfortune upon the 
wicked. 

‘Accordingto desire, power over all good that originates 
from piety is given to the pious; but no power is 
given to the wicked! MtLsCer of his wishes be the 
pious,impotent in his wishes be the wicked! Joy 
and prosperity do I wisl: for the world of the i^ous, 
but distress and adversity do Z wish for the entire 
world of the wicked*.* 

The religious and the economic schism in the popula¬ 
tion of old IrSn is thus beyond question illustrated clearly 
enough. It is undoubtedly far more difficult to prove the 
existence of a race-opposition between the Arlans and the 
non-Arlans. 

The plains near the Caspian and Aral Seas, as also those 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea, were, even in ' 
the most ancient days, inhabited by a large number of 
wandering tribes, which arc usually classed under the 
general appellation of 'Scythians* by the Greeks. Tlsey 
may be considered as consisting chiefly of the aboriginal 
population of !r«ln. If they were of Tatarian descent, 
like the present inhabitants of the steppes^and ceilain 
smalogiei la their mode of life and customs with those 
of the present Turkomans and Kiighit cannot but be 
recognised—the diversity of race would be thereby esta¬ 
blished. However, it is almost agreed that the Scythians 
were of Arian descent, as appears particularly from the 
proper names transmitted to us through the medium of 
Greek writers. The southern tribes appear to have be¬ 
longed to tlie Ir&nian, the northern perhaps to the 3 cla-' 
vonic branch of the Indo-Germanic family^.' Concerning 


{in the Gitld8=lramaid), are frequently Ubcd as conaete for 'the 
pious, righteous;’ Ys. XXXI 21 , 3; XXXIV, 2 and 3; XLVI, 
16, &c. * Ya Vm, 5, 6 , 8 . 

* Duncker, voliirp. 430 seq.; Sf^gel, 

E.A. vol. ii, p. 533 seq. 
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the Scythian nation of the Saks, which dwelt in the moun¬ 
tainous countries near the upper banks of the Amu-darya, 
Tomaschek* specially undertakes to adduce proofs that 
it was a g^enuioe Iranian tribe, and that It has preserved 
the characteiUdcs of the Irlnlan nation in a purer and 
more genuine form than perhaps the Persians or the Medes. 
Here again then we have do national contrast, but merely 
another Instance of that economical separation of the 
Irinian people into nomads and settled colonists, which is 
indicated by the most ancient fragments of the Avesta. 
The Scythians represented only those tribes which still 
wahdered over the steppes as migratory herdsmen; whilst 
the Sogdians, Persians, Medes, Bactrians, Arians were 
those who had taken to the cultivation of the soil and 
to permanent dwellings, But If the Scythians of ancient 
times exhibit many striking points of resemblance in cus* 
toms and ways of life to the modern Tatarian inhabitants 
of the steppes ; If they, like the latter, distinguished them¬ 
selves as bold riders, delighted in continual battles and 
feuds, drank mares’ milk as their favourite beverage, and 
lived in the most astonishing and repulsive uncleanlincas,— 
all this must have been on account of the identity of 
external circumstances In the nature of the soil and 
climate, whereby both have been laduenced, and the same 
results were brought about at different times and among 
different nations. 

1 do not wish to deny the Iranian, or at all events Arian^ 
nationality of a laigc portion of the Scythian tribes, least of 
all tiiat ^ the Saks*, but I would remark that the name 
‘Scythian* Is used rather vaguely by Greek writers. It 
strikes me that the name had more of an economic import, 
and comprehended all the nomadic nations of the Eastern 


* Pa/NirJiaUk/e, p. 4. 

• According to Grigorjeff (‘ On the S^bian Tribe of the Saks'), 
as well as acoordlag to Cuoo (* Inquiries in the Region of Ancient 
Ethnography, part i, ‘The Scyihs*), the Saks arc a Sclavonic 
people; while in other quarters this view is disputed (cf. 

PeWf, vol, i, pp- io$-i05). 
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Europfinn aod the Central Asiatic lowlands, without takin^r 
into consideration whether any differences of blood and 
language existed. In short, the notion contained in the 
name ‘ Scythians’ U cO'Cxtcnsive with the vague and gene* 
ral »pression ‘Turanians/ much in favour with modem 
writers, or perhaps with the term ‘Ki^hiz’in the case of 
modern TurkiitSn. If, therefore, It can be proved with 
certainty of a part of the Scythians, that they belonged to 
the Arfan race and spoke an Arian language, it docs not 
follow that there ^vere not also tribes of a foreigrv race, 
perhaps Tatars, amongst the Scythians and reckoned as 
belonging to them', 

This Is merely by the way. As we are here dealing 
only with a possibility, I shall omit further mention of 
the Scythians, and shall attempt to discover whether 
no other traces of a non-Arlan aboriginal population may 
be discovered. And such traces are undoubtedly to be 
found. The best A ssyrlologlsts are agreed that the Semites, 
on their immigration ioto the plains of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, found a people foreign to them, with a 
culture, language, and writing of their own. From the 
blending of the tivo tribes, the Sumir ind the Akkad, the 
aborigines and immigrating Kusliitcs or Semites, arose the 
Chaldxan people. This gradual intermingling may have 
taken place only after fierce struggles and contests, but no 
tradition reaches back to those warlike ages of the past. 
Even in the oldest monuments we find Sumir and Akkad 
already forming one nation. The language of the Sumir 
. jccamc gradually extinct, and only survived as a sacred 
dialect still preserved in temples and schools. But the 
writing invented by the aborigines, viz. the cuneiform 
character, was now accepted &s the predominant and only 


’ To my delight I here find myself lu accord with Maspero, wlio 
asserts po^vely (' History of the Oriental Peoples Is Antiquity,’ 
p. isp): 'The Scyths, the oldest among mankind, belong at 
least portly to those tribes of the TQrinian race, whic even at 
the present day inhabit the north of Buro^ie and Asia Irom the 
marshes of Finland to the banka of the Amur.’ 
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current language of tbe Semites; it was adapted to the 
wants of the Kushite dialect, and served thenceforth for 
their writing, as it had done before for that of the Su¬ 
merian dialect. Every symbol now corresponded to a new 
sound, without however losing Its old ^gnihcatlon. The 
symbol which, in the Sumerian langu^e, meant the sun 
and the day, still retained its Sumerian phonetic value in 
par a; it may however be also read skmntuh 
or yum, which arc the Semitic words for *sun’ and ‘day/ 
Thus the writing of the Chaldxan cuneiform characters 
of itself reveals to us the striking intermixture of two 
dissimilar elements, pervading in a similar way the entire 
civilised life of tbe tribes of tbe Mesopotamian lowland^ 

It is therefore clear that we must assume the existence 
of an aboriginal population of forei^ race before the 
appearance in the East of tbe Semites, and even before 
that of the A nans. That it did not confine itself to 
tlie districts round the Euphrates and the Tigris, but that 
it spread likewise over the entire plateau of IrSn, is 
to be accepted as pretty cert^n. Whether that original 
population was a Tatarian one, cannot indeed be proved 
absolutely, but it is not improbable, if we consider the 
character of the Sumerian langus^e. If, relying upon 
Chinese sources, we allow that the present Khanates, 
Khiva, Bokhli^ and KhSkand, as well as Eastern Turkistaa 
were inhabited m tbe most ancient times by an Arian 
population, and that the Mong;ol-Tatar race Urst occupied 
those districts in a comparatively recent period*, I must 
declare myself altcgether incompetent to decide this 
question. However, thb does not seem to me to touch 
the root of the matter. If we speak of an aboriginal 
population of Western Asia, we arc dealing with an epoch 
of time for which direct historical testimony cannot be 
demanded, and which indeed stands at the very dawn of 
history. If, then, the Tatark-Mongolian nations which 


*Cf- hlaspcro, ‘ History,'pp. 135 seq., igs; Duncker, 
des AUenhwvs, voL I, p, *47 seq.; Spiegel, E. A. vol, i, p. gSr seq. 
* Cf Eussr^it vol. ix, p. 328. 
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now possess Central Asia found Arian tnbes there before 
tbcm, very likely the Ariana in their turn met in tbeir 
hrsc immigration with a primitive population of Tatars^ 
which naturally, at the time when the new Mongolian 
invasion began, had been absorbed long ago by the 
ruling classes. 

I would moreover suggest that no more weight be attached 
to these ddails tlian I myself allow them. For in order 
to attain to a really definite judgment on this difficult 
and compHcated question, one must have made the moat 
extensive studies regarding very different countries Only 
Che possibility that, side by side with the Arlan population 
of old IrSn, an older non^Arian one existed, may be con¬ 
sidered os assured. This brings me to the principal point 
of my n^ument: How does the Avesta bear upon this 
question ^ 

I shall later on adduce some indirect proofs, which 
seem to establish the existence of a primitive non*Arian 
race. That slavery existed in old IrSn follows, as well as 
from other causes, from the fact that industry, in spite of 
the absence of a peculiar class of manufactures, had reached 
a degree of development by no means Insigiuficant. The 
slaves may have been cither captives taken in svar from 
amo:^ the hostile Arian tribes, or, what is more probable, 
descendants of the conquered aborigines who had been de¬ 
prived of their lands, but were allowed to follow trades which 
to the conquerors appeared less honourable than agriculture. 
We shall rind further on tlint. in the houses of the Mazda- 
yasnSn, daughters of unbelieving tribes lived as maid-servants 
and concubines, a practice denounced in the Avosta with 
such abhorrence, that wc may conclude therefrom that, like 
the dSstKvometi of the Rlgveda, these must have been 
women belonging to the non-Arian tribes, against whom 
the priests of Mazda preached mth such holy indignation. 

But in the Avesta we have also proofs of the most direct 
kind. Non-Arians are often expressly named, and, ^vlst 
and turn them as we will, these facts cannot be ^nored, and 
we are thus actually compelled to assume the existence of 
non-Arian tribes in old Iran. The non-Arlan countries 
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are attacked by the Ariana, they are destroyed through the 
glory of Zaratbushtra^ This is a clear allusion to the war 
of races wliich the Iranians, especially the pre-Zoroastrian 
Iranians, waged with their enemies, and in which they 
proved victorious. Of the province of Farffa it is expressly 
said that it contained non-Arian inhabitants*. Varna was, 
in my opinion, situated it the north-western parts of the 
country possessed by the Iranians, perhaps in the present 
district of Tibetistan. And it may be hence conjectured 
that the non-Arian tribes gradually withdrew before the 
victorious Arians into the almost inaccessible mountains of 
the Alburz, in order to maintain there, for at least some 
time longer, their ancient independence. 

This non-Arian tribe in Varna I hold to be identical with 
the ‘wicked people of Varna,’ frequently mentioned else¬ 
where in the Avesta, who stand in close relation to the 
‘demons of MazendcranV As Mazeuderan is not very 
distant from TaberistSn, there is good reason for believing 


• Yt XVIII, 4 ~ ; Yt XlX, 68. 

*V< 1 . 1 , i6; mairyaiha, • iakkeu^ • aiii>ithildr&. I read <uwhh- 
tiara instead of ojuriit^fdra according to ibe Vendidid-side and the 
Pahlavi translalioQ. The latter has andrich m/Sin Mdam tndtiasA’ 
niA. The word thus comes from the root jAi - iAsAi, and we need 
only be surprised that the root-vowel U not increased beibre the 
9 u£& /or. 

* Vare^ • (frvoM/S and ruAsatHya • dae 9 a. It has probably a 

similar sense, when it Is said of C/rva in the south-eastern boun¬ 
daries of the territories of the Avesta people,^that ‘evil inhabitants* 
dwelt there {agAa ■ aaoisAifira) Vd. I, 11; for its reading viA the 
preceding note ; (?ebl. jAarl/ar ttvarmAftasAmh). Here we must 
probably thiiii not of non-Arian but of Indian tribes. Ve^ inter¬ 
esting also is the expression ‘ malignant or hostile tribes’ (<A»A«»sh • 
rSAAt/i 3 iffydo and r 3 kAtA^ii/i^ da^AAui. Yt. X, and 78, as 
anairjw - The epithet is derived from the rt rakksh ■ Skr. 

raksh, and U thus akin to Skr. rakshas, which also serves in the Rig* 
veda as a designation for hostile tribes. Tbe meaning ‘demon’ 
which is usually found in dictionaries is certainly only tbe secondary 
one, a$ in the case of Tisa and Dasyti. Vide Zimmer, AltiTtdisches 
LeAen, p. lop seq .; Ludvig, EinUtltoig tur l/eiersiitwtg des Eig- 
veda, p. alt. 
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in the connection, and we are also entitled to recognize 
in the demons mentioned above only foreign abor^nes, 
the remnants of whom maintained themselves longest in 
the swampy forests on the narrow coast^istrict between 
the Caspian Sea and Alburz. 

The war of races is moreover assigned by the Avesta to 
a very ancient period. The tradition respecting that period 
of bloody warfare is attached to the half-mythical hgure of 
Haushyangha —Hdsheng in FirdiSa!—one of the oldest 
princes of the line of the heroic king? of the Avesta and 
of the ShSh-nime: 

‘To the Ardvi-sura AnShita did Ilaushyanghaj the 
?aradh&ta, sacrifice on the foot of the Hara, and he 
prayed to her: “ Grant me this gift> 0 Ardvi*sura 
Anihita, that I may become the supreme ruler over 
all demons and men, . . . and that I may slay 
two*thirds of the demons of MUenderin and of the 
wicked people of Varna ' 

As we know, Strabo also makes mention of a tribe of the 
'Anariaks, who according to him were settled on the coast of 
the Caspian Sea. Here we liave the corrupt form of that 
name Auatya by which the trSnians of the Avesta could 
scarcely have meant merely an individual tribe dwelling 
near the Caspian Sea, but rather all the tribes that belonged 
to a race foreign to their own‘. 

If my view is correct, the aborigines of the land are fre¬ 
quently designated as daiva, demon!;. They were to the 
orthodox Iranians only the earthly image of the superhuman, 
wicked powers. In an analogous manner the two ideas 
which indicate demons and foes belonging to foreign tribes 
are contbiually Intermingled in the Rig-veda, and ue 
cannot always easily distir^ish, in the different passages, 
which of the tu'O designations is the correct one. If in the 

* Yt. V, as. 

* Strabo, pp 507,508 (here a city Aoariaka is also aienlloncd), 514 

near the Madera, the Hyreanions, the Cadusians and ajoiUr tribes. 
The'AM^osiCf Strabo would correspond closely enough to an Old 
ZAnian a derlvntlve from amtirya. 
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Avcsta a distiuction is ma^de between d&iva and men \ we 
must naturally understand the former to mean superhuman 
monsters. It may be shown, however, that Id the Rlg-veda, 
too» the primitive population of the Panjab, the people of 
the are frequently placed in direct opposition to the 
tribe of Manu, to tlie human race*. That the dalvaa of 
the Avesta may likewise be being;s of flesh and blood we 
might be inclined to infer from the fact that even Mat- 
dayaanSn, when they grossly violate the commandments 
of Zarathushtra, degenerate into demons, and become like 
the rudest, most abject, and most profligate of men*. 
However, I may here assume a similar use to that of the 
German word Teufel (devil). 

The struggle of the Arians with the dalvas, the subjection 
of the primitive inhabitants of the Ir^i an highlands, naturally 
accompanied the first Immigration of the Arian tribes in the 
earliest epoch of their history. Accordii^ly, the native 
legend as»gn$ those events to tbe reign of King Yima, by 
wliom also, as we shall see further on, the systematic 
breeding of cattle is said to have been introduced. His 
person at aU events represents a very early and primitive 
stage of tbe civilization of tbe Iranian people. The Avesta 
makes him pray to AnShlta: 

* Grant me that I may snatch away from the demons 
both wealth and plenty, both fields and herds, both 
nourishment and splendour^.’ 

For the arable lands and pasture-grounds the course of the 
struggle is as follows. Yima tries to take by force from the 
daivas the districts suitable for thriving settlements In order 
to make them over to his own people. This was undoubtedly 


*Ys. XXIK, 4; cf. aho sapm, Yl V, a«, next the fcnaalions 
iopM, tnathya, ySJu, penrikA, kmi, karopaih, near them we also find 
si tar * the destroj-er, the enemy/ Yb. IX, 18; Yc, I, xo; V, 13 Sic. 

* Rv. 11, 20, 7 ; V, 31, 7 ; VI, 21, II, 4 c. 

* Vd. VII, 36, ‘he is a /la/va, a worshipper of the daivoi, one 
who bolds intercourse with the dazocjt one who adheres to the 

icitas: Cr, Vd. Vlir, 3X. 

♦Yt V, z$. 
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th« beginmng and the earliest phase of the war of races. 
The legend then goes on to ascribe to ^athuslitra the 
complete destruction of tlie daivas. Formerly they roved 
in huoiau form about the earth, but after the advent of 
the prophet they disappeared aod could only exercise thejr 
destructive inhuence as disembodied beings^. Where the 
Iranian people thus gradually eme^e from the dawn of legend 
into the brighter light of an historical ^e, the daivas and 
the battles with them are removed to a supematuial and 
superhuman region, and lapse into all^deforming myth. 
At the period of t!te foundation and of the flourishing estate 
of the Masda*reIigioD the dominion and independence of 
the noft'Arian tribes are already broken down; they Jiave 
either disappeared from the soil and been destroyed by the 
IrAniana, or they still subsist merely as the last survivors 
who have adapted themselves gradually to the laws and 
ideas of the victors, and who pursue a peaceful trade amidst 
the ruling classes of the Arbns, without being any longer 
savagely persecuted by them but yet without enjoying equal 
rights. 

We have already spoken of the tfaivas. 

Whether their name bears any relation to that of the present 
province of MSzenderSn cannot be proved with certainty; 
however, it is not impossible. MSaenderfln, on account of 
its extremely unwholesome climate and its marshy soil, 
which was certainly covered In olden times with Icnpene> 
trabic forests, may have remained free from the setUements 
of the Arians, and have served as a place of refuge to the 
conquered aborigln es. 1 n the legend of Fi rdfls!, also, MSzen- 
deran Is regarded as the dwelling-place of demons, as 
prominently appears from the narrative of the march of 
KaikSus to that country*.* 

It is with the Mismian dhftw that Hausliyangha 


' Vs. IX, 15, *Thou, 0 Zatadiushlrs, didst make * all demons, * 
who before roamed about ibe world io human forms *, conceal 
themselves in ibe earth.' 

* Skik-nijne, ed. by VuUers, vol. i, p. 315 tcq.; Spiegel, 

E, A. vol. i, p. 5$5 seq. 
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priacipaJly fights—the very hero of the IrSnian legend who 
subdued the wicked people of Varna. He thus Invokes 
the genius Druvispa: 

' Grant me, that I may overpower all M&sanian daivas^ 
that, terrified, I may not ^ve way through fear 
before the demons. Before us may all daivas In 
alarm ^ve way against their will, terrified may they 
fiyuato darkness h' 

Te^etber with the daivas are to be named the drt^as, 
monsters which are also, as I believe, to be understood in 
very many cases as bumaa b»ngs, and indeed as race> 
enemies of the Arians. We read frequently in the Gathis: 

' For that reason do I ask Thee; ^ve me a correct 
reply, 0 Ahura: 

How can I deliver the monsters into the power of 
the pious 

In order to slay them according to the commaod* 
ments of Thy Doctrine, 

In order to cause a mighty overthrow among the 
wicked } 

1 will deliver them up, 0 Mazda, to Danger and 
MIseiyM' 

So also in the later Avesta, when the bullock, carried 
off by the nomads of the steppes, complains to Mithra 
that he has been led away into the abode of monsters^; 
Of, when the ‘ monsters of Varna,* who may probablyj 
however, be identical with the evil people of Varna, are 
expressly distinguiahed from the ‘ invisible monsters,’ the 
wicked spirits*. 

Two results may be deduced from the above facts. The 
Avesta in no way contravenes the belief in a primitive 
race in Ir 3 n foreign to the Arians, but lends it a note¬ 
worthy confirmation. ‘Non-Arian’ tribes are expressly 
mentioned in the Zoroastrian documents. We furthermore 


' Yt IX, 4; XVir, fg; cf. Vd. XVII, 9. 
•YaXLlV, 14. *Y9. X,86. 

* Varenyte • drav^iflH • dr iff, matnyenxt « dnff, Yu i, 19. 
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arrive, through the Avcsta, at the result to which modern 
interpretation of the Hlg-veda has brought us. In many 
passages where mention is made apparently of mon> 
slcrs or demons, we have to deal, not with snperfiuman 
incidents, but with absolutely real and to a certain extent 
historical events. The same expression which designates 
the darU powers of Hell, the demoniacal enemies of the 
bright, benehcent deities of light, denotes also the enemies 
of mankind, and, ind eed, cspeci al ly those enemies with whom 
the Arians were united by none of the ties of blood, custom, 
religion, or language, and who might therefore, with some 
show of reason, be resided by them as the embodiment of 
the power hostile to Ood—the non<Arian tribes whom they 
subdued in the earliest period of their immigration in the 
fierce war of races. 


{ 3. Character of the Advenarics of the 
Avesta People. 

In partieuiar cases It is naturally no easy matter to d)s> 
tinguiah between those enemies of the Avestn people who, 
living as nomads, differed from them only in their economic 
status, and those who belonged to a foreign tribe. The 
following maybe considered as a criterion at least occasion* 
ally applicable. As the war with the primitive race is as a 
rule laid in the legendary period, that is, in a put time 
remote from that of the Avesta, wc are probably right in 
holding, whore the Avesta speaks of existing circumstances, 
that the conflict Is generally one between husbandmen 
and nomads. But where the events of an earlier epoch arc 
described, there remains the possibility of allusion being 
made to a difTcroDce of race. At all events It is beyond 
question that in the Avesta national conflicts, as oppOKd 
to sodal ones, are only of secondary importance. 

In this Section, therefore, I shall only mention in general 
those enemies who threatened the peace and security of the 
Avesta people, without considering whether they belonged 
to the Arian race or not. 
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These enemies were bodies of horsemen, who had their 
real abode and place of refuge in the desert Mounted on 
swift horses, they broke suddenly into the settled and well- 
cultivated districts of the Zoroastrians, and surprised th»r 
vllls^es and hamlets. Whoever offered resistance was 
slain, the remainder, as well as the women and children, 
were carried off into captivity. The main object of these 
inroads, however, was simply to make booty of the herds 
of cattle, which were driven off by the robbers into the 
oases of the steppes, where all pursuit was vain^. 

Such conditions of life vifldly recall to mind those which 
existed down to very recent times on the north-eastern 
frontiers of Persia, and which have only very lately been 
giudually broi^ht to an end through the extension of Russian 
dominion in Central Asia. As In ancient times the settled 
dwellings of the Avesta people were Invaded by the no¬ 
madic tribes of tile North, so in Kliot^in up to our own 
times the villages and estates of the Persians were liable to 
the inroads of the Turcomans. The object of the plun¬ 
dering excursions of the Turcomans is likewise to rob their 
more wealthy neighbours, and to carry off cattle and slaves. 
They owe their success mote to their sudden and unex¬ 
pected attacks, which cause the greatest panic and con¬ 
fusion among the Persians and cripple thdr power for 
re&stance, than to their personal course and resolution. 
The effects of such attacks are horrible, and travellers like 
Perrier,Vioibtiry, M'Gr^or and others are able to describe 
dreadful scenes, which they have either heard of or witnessed 
with their own eyes*. The insecurity of life and property 
has here reached such a height, that the most flourishing 
and most fertile districts of IrSn have become gradually 


* The dwellers near the banks of the lUngba, the Jaxartes, pro¬ 

bably Qomadic tribes of herdsmen, are expressly de^gnated (Vd. 
I, so) as /aeshjia (■ N.P. tes) ‘robber-like, rapacious;’ • 

<^^A<8h • aiwfskHara. 

* Comp, the collections by Marvio, ‘ Merr,’ p. 17^ seq.; on the 

system of attack and tiie rnode of fighting of the Turcomans see 
pardcularly Perrier, vol I, p. ids seq. 
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depopulated, and remain wholly uncultivated and useless. 
In many districts njined villages are met with in dose 
succession. The remains of waterworks and canals show 
that industry is declining. In some parts hardly a single 
family is to be found which has not had to lament the 
loss of one or more of its members, who have cither 
penshed during a raid or are pining in slavery among the 
Turcomans. 

If however the Persians at the present day arc evcrjTvhere 
at a disadvantage on the frontiers of Khor&sin, and do not 
even show themselves capable of making corresponding 
reprisals, the case must have been different in more ancient 
times. According to the A vesta, the princes of the Arlan 
districts assembled and opened a regular campaign against 
their enemies, in order to exact a bloody vengeance for all 
their encfoadimcnts*. If we were to press this passage, 
wc might even infer from It that the enemies referred to 
must liave belonged to a non-Ariao tribe. 

An allusion to the marauding and plundering expeditions 
of the northern barbarians is contained in the following 
passage 

' WJiat is, fifthly, most unpleasant to tills earth?—When 
pious men, 0 Spltama Zamthushtra, and ^s-omen 
and children are driven into captivity along the 
sandy, waterless way, and, complaining, raise their 
voice*/ 

Here is evideiitly represented such a band of robbers on 
thdr way back to their sandy steppes from a successful rald. 
The captives arc dr^ged away in fetters, and with tears 
and wailings they follow thdr cruel victors to a bard, 
life-long bondage. We can scarcely believe that two or 
three thousand years have intervened between the time 
when these descriptions were written and quite recent days, 
when the missionary Wolff, in his well-known ‘Travels, 


‘Yi. X, 8, 

'Vd. Ill, XI. Observe the expression pora/VAfe ./ewAJw •>*- 
Hvooghm • hihdffgkm, • ihe dry and dusty way leading to cipiivivy,' 
i. e. into the desert I 
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depicted scenes in every way similar, experienced and 
witnessed by himself in the same land^ 

As a designation of the nomads of the deserts who set 
out for plunder, the word Aafiia, ‘ army ’ or * hostile army,’ 
is pretty often used in the Avesta- In this context 
the word corresponds perhaps to the modem Ai-awdft, the 
expression for the plundering, expeditions of the Turco¬ 
mans. It may be conceived tliat nothing was so much 
feared, nothing so much an emblem of horror and terror, 
as a surprise by the /utf^a : — 

‘ Whoever should give a wicked, impious enemy of the 
pious, the pressed juice Hentfua^ or of the consecrated 
food for the sacriheial festis^ meal, docs no better 
work than if he led the httfua, conaiating of a 
thousand horse, against the villages of the Masda- 
yasnan, sIe^v the men, and dragged away the herds 
of cattle into captivity^,* 

The nature of the lurpifi is clearly characterized in this 
passage, more especially by the descriptive epithet ‘con¬ 
sisting of a thousand horse.' Elsewhere it is styled ^ with 
broad lines of battle, malicious, surprising^.' The enemy 

‘Wolff, in Marvin, ‘Merv/p. S38. 1 cannot forbear quoting 
the descriptioD which die passage before us so suikingly recalls: 
* Wolff was accompanied by Bokhara merchants, who bad bought 
at Sarakhs two Persian boys as slaves whom they were going to 
bring to Bokhara to sell Tbe one was seven years of age, and ibe 
Ollier nine. Ihe Turcomans uDiversally call ibe Persians Cual- 
baash, i.e. “Red-bead.” Wandering throt^b tbe desert the two 
poor Gusi-boaah slaves were singing in the morning, and during the 
day*, and in the evening, in plamtive strains, the followlog words: 

“ The AhamaaQ has taken us. 

Poor, poor GusUbaash! 

And carry us, and cany us 

In iron and chains, in iron and chains 

To Ooigantsh and Bokharl'* 

Thus they proceeded through the desert, continually hearing that 
plaintive strain.’ 

* Vd. XVIII, IS ; hatagrc-aspSin ■ hAfaSm. 

* Ha^yHoieha « peredm-Qinikqyio • daviHkydQ « paiSilhyao. Ys. 
IV, x8. 
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1$ thus a force of cavalry, scouring the counhy in detached 
bands, not fighting man to man, but conquering through 
cunning surprises and sudden attacks, not by heroic valour. 
The !ui(na also bears banners and standards *; and I may 
here remind the reader tliat the Turcomans also, 1 believe, 
carry field*enslgns, although their employment generally 
presupposes a certain amount of tactical knowledge and an 
organized mode of fighting. 

On the other hand, it appears somewhat incongruous to 
find the hAfna mentioned as using war-chariots^. The 
nomads of the steppes certainly fought in that age, as they 
now do, on horseback only; the use of war-chariots points 
to more civilised nations. The writer therefore is either 
speaking of hostile armies In general, and not especially 
of the hordes of the deserts, or else he arbitrarily transfers 
the conditions and methods of his own people to ether 
tribes. 

The appearance of the enemy, as it was mostly a sudden 
surprise, naturally inspired terror and consternation^. Only 
through divine asristance was It possible to master the 
dreaded and hated foe: 

' When Mithra drives against the terrible, hostile armies, 
against those so assembled for fighting in the battle 
of the country: Then docs he fasten behind their 
backs the arms of those who have broken their 
engagements; titen does he veil Choir sight and 
deafen their ears^.* 


’' Before the wicked armies of the enemy, the/ l>ear the bloody 
banners (Wn2rn« Yl X, 93; Ys. LVIi, a 3. 

p<reihu-ira/they ua^ereptMr^tha, khrurem • irt^shem • Hntl- Yl 
XIII, [36. 

^Ra/ha • hofnya. Yl. VIII, 56; XIV, 48. 

* Viigkna', comp. 5kr. f>y\ part, vigmi, 'perplexed, confounded.’ 

Ys. LXVlir, 13, pafri ■ hapt<\yi 9 S<hA' 'before ihc 

terror which the hofna calls forth.’ In Ys. LVII, 14 titflma is akin 
to oghuo . iOiy^, ‘ evil, corruptionin Ys. VIII, 56 ; XIV, 48 near 
hofnA, piMOM, haptya re&e, usgcrffJa • Sra/iha. 

* Yt X, 48, MX • kafnffyS^ - «(mmilarljTl. XV, 49; 

XIX, 64 ). 
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Naturally, it was the herds of the settlers that the nomads 
TO ore especially h ankered after. The main obj ect of all the 
plundering incursions and surprises of the nomadic hordes 
was to gain booty, as was generally the case in all the wars 
of those remote ages, They found it more convenient 
to seize from their settled neighbours what they required, 
than to occupy themselves with the troublesome work of 
rearing cattle in a regular and systematic manner. If we 
consider what value the Avesta people attached to their 
herds, we can conceive why the loss of those dearest of 
possessions is lamented in the following strain: 

*0n that blood-stained path into captivity wanders 
the cow, that goes upon hoofs, when she falls into the 
power of the breakers of covenants 

‘The cow that is driven away as booty, implores him 
(Mitbra) for help, longing to return to her stalls: 
“When will the valiant one, driving us from beliiod, 
bring us back into our stall, 0 Mithra, the master of 
wide fields ? When will he lead us to the patlis that 
belong to the pious, us who are dra^d away into 
the abode of the demons*? "O 


# 4. of NaHons in tke Avesta. 

Wfi have an interesting passage in the fanjordin Yaskt 
which enumerates the most important nations in Iran. 
It runs M follows, omitting superfluous repetitions: 

‘ We praise the manes of the pious men and of the 
pious women of the A nan countries, of the Turanian 
countries, of those of the Sarima, of those of the 
Sani, and of those of the Dlhas^’ 


•Yt X, 38. The ‘breakera of covenants' MUhro’^n^ (as 
elsewhere occasionally enathavan, 4 c,) stand evidendy for 
Aw here, as in the passage (Vl X, 48) translated abgve^ 

' YtX, 86, Gcldner, Metriky \ 104- 
*Yt. XiJI, 14 3-144, 
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If we take this passage quite literally, we must at any 
rate assume that the Arlans arc here contrasted with the 
Turinians, the Sanma, the SSni, and the D&has, and that 
the latter, therefore, do not] belong to the Arian race. 
Here, however, I must first of all observe that so far as 
I am aware no further proof can be adduced from the 
Avesta for the non>Arian descent of tlie nations above* 
named. 

> 1 begin with the Turlnlans. At present we use this name 
ethnographically for the Tatarlan nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia. But this application la arbitrary, and is In nowise 
confirmed by hints gathered from the Avesta. Nor is 
the practice justified by FirdQsT. Indeed, the name Tfira 
appears to have always been regarded by the Ir&nians, from 
the Avesta to the Book of Kings, as a colleetlvs ides 
which did not indicate any ethnographical division, but 
comprised the peoples of the steppes from the Caspian Sea 
to the Sir and beyond It. The remains of an aboriginal 
population of Tatars may thus Indeed have formed part of 
them, just as may have been the case also with the Scyths 
of the Greek authors^ but they must in all likelihood have 
been chiefly Arlans. 

The Tflra arc mentioned In the GSth 9 s; but, owing to 
the recognised difficulty of those texts, vre must not attach 
too much importance to such an isolated passage. I 
believe it to mean that a family from that tribe, namely 
that of the PryAna —the name Is altogether I r&nlan—became 
converted to the Zoroastrian faith and adopted a settled 
life: 

*Whcn pious people in the family and amongst the 
kinsmen 

Of the praiseworthy Ttir&nian Fryana arose, 

Who increased tcaJously tlic settlements of the good: 
Then settled with them together with the Spirit of the 
Good Mind 

Ahura Matda, and ruled over thein, to their joyh’ 


‘YS.XLVI, It, 
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Elsewhere also the Avesta speaks of pious meo amoc^ 
the Tui^ians as well as amongst the Dahas\ and if this 
does not prove the non*Arian descent of those tribes to be 
an impossibility, it at least renders such a belief essentially 
more difficult. 

As horsemen the Tura are characterized by the epitliet 
'withswift horses,'but the passage in which it occurs is not 
perfectly dear*. Against the ‘Tii^ian countries’ TSss, 
the TOs of Firdust^ takes the hdd. But all the oppressions 
and injuries which the settlements of the Avesta people had 
to endure from their turbulent neighbours of the Caspian 
deserts are personified in the TurSnian prince Fratip’a 5 ya>i, 
the Air&ai&b of the Shih-name, who, after protracted and 
desperate stru^Ies, was finally overpowered by Kavi 
Nkstovo^ Kai Khosrav, the king of the IrSnians. FirdQsT 
naturally pictures these events in lus accustomed manner as 
great wai’s in which innumerable heroes appeared on both 
sides in order to mutually test thdr strength and valour^ 
thus altogether in the tone and style of a chivalrous epoch. 
The substance of these ancient li^ends he transforms with 
artistic hand according to the taste and conceptions of 
his own age^. In the Avesta the case 1 $ otherwise. It 
describes die battles with Prangrasyan and the Turanians 
more mythically, a proof that they had taken place in a 


‘ Yl. XIII, tr$. 18$, 143. The Mines ArejagAaJ and Frirati, 
which occur here, have a thoroughly IiaDian sound. 

Yt XVII, 54. 

• Tuiryas Yl V, 54; comp. Spiegel, E. A. vol. i, pp. 

576, fiaoseq. 

' \Vhen FirdQs! describes the slate of civilisation among ibeTiirt* 
neans in enllrely the same terms as (hat of the Irinians; when he 
makes them dwell in towns and castles with magni£cent buildings, 
walls and (oners; when he represents the king as standing at the head 
of his people surrounded by his retainers—all this is maDifestly a 
simple modernism, on anachroalsBi frequent in the ^Sbih'ttSKt. 
Accordiog to FirdusI, I^ass and TOi^niaoa are moreover cognate. 
They derive their descent from Predun, whose three sons—Seim, 
Tur and Era]—were the ancestors of the Western people, the 
Turanians and IrSniaaa. VHt Spiegel, E.A^ vol. i, p. 546 seq. 
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I>eriod even then remote, end were at least almost at an 
end when the Avesta was composed. Thus it Is the yasata 
Hauma himself, who delivers hla enemy into the power of 
Husrava: 

'To her, to the Druvaspa, did Hauma sacrifice ... and 
beg of her tins boon! “ Grant me , that I may fetter 
thctlestructiveTOrSnUn Frangrasyan, and chat I may 
bring him bound and In chains before the Kavi Hus* 
rava, so that Kavi Husrava may kill him behind the 
sea Chaichasta, the deep, wlde'flowlngh”' 

Further on, the battle with Frangrasyan is pictured in a 
mytUico*symboljcal way and Is described as a struggle for 
the‘majesty * or the- 'heavenly splendour'—the hiHireno. 
This is evidendy the symbol and token of supreme power. 
When Frangrasyan fruitlessly endeavours to seise the 
kvaHfto^ we arc probably to understand merely the tribes 
of the deserts that vainly strive with and endeavour to 
subdue the settled population. 

That T^ra, however, has a tolerably general and com* 
preiiensivc signification ‘ wc gather from the simple fact 
that the name is interchangeable with similar collective 
appellations, or may appear in the piece of names of 
individual tribes^ Tims It is used as quite synonymous 
with wliich evidently designates only the enemies of 

the Avesta people, be they Ariana or non-Arians, in one 
word the ' barbarians 

i 'We adore the good, sublime, blissful Fravashls, the 
puuiess who form many armies, carry hundreds of 
weapons, who bear banners—the radiant ones, who. 
In mighty battles come rusliing down, who. armed 
and steadfast, fight battles fiieinst (he D&uh. Yc 
have overpowered the resistance of the THrUman 
Ddnu; ye have subdued the cnniity of the TO- 
rioian DSnu*!' 

»Yt. IX, 17-18. 

• Jusii {Hanihuek der Zendsprade, a v.) derives tvra from fourv, 
krv m Skr. /are, /nrvati. 

»Yt. XHI, 37-38. According to Yi. V, 73-74 • hasSma • 

VOI- I. D 
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In the course of this description the Dinu are styled 
'having ten thousand (j.e. mvimfraiU) princes/ This 
name shows that they were divided into a multitude 
of small sections and bands> each of nhlcH was ranged 
under one single chief unrestrained in bis absolute power 
by any h^her authority. This U a common feature of 
nomadic life, while settled tribes aspire to a concentration 
of authority by which the heads of the several individual 
sections of the people are in turn subject to one prince or 
^ing who stands above them ; it is also particularly 
charactorisric at the present day of the populations 
inhabiting the steppes of TurlcUtan. 

From a historical point of view the word Ddnu is of 
special interest, for this name is also found in the Rlg-veda, 
as well as Danava, another form of it. According to the 
dictionaries, it is a designation of the demons, foes of 
the gods, who are opposed by Indra. But I believe tliat here, 
as with the name Disa—of winch we shall speak further 
on—we must accept as the original meaning 'opponent, 
enemy*,’ The united Indo>Tranians seem to have desig¬ 
nated as Dam the tribes not akin to themselves with whom 
they came In contact duri:^ their march from North to 
South. After the separation, the Iranians retained the 
name as a comprehensive appellation for all Turanians, that 
is, nomadic tribes on their northern frontiers; the Indians 
applied it chiefly to the non-Arian aborigines of the valley 
of the Indus and of the Faojab, and extended it also to the 
enemies of the gods after the usual manner of ascribing 
earthly conditions to the supernatural world*. 

• SdTutvs * iura • xydkhna •) the BSau are vanquished 
by Aihasaida and Thrita. Here are also mentioned, as it 
seems, the names of CSsu-herces—iT^ra Asaiona, Vara Asaiana, 
and Dnrafkt{/a —of which the last at all events his a true I^ian 
sound. 

' Dasu is to be derived, just as disa, from rL dd, jio cut, to cut 
ioto pieces, to annihilaie ’ (c£ Gras&mann, Woritr^A, s. v.). 

■ Dinu deagnates a demon, e. g, Rv- V, 3a. i, 4, Y, where it is 
used together with ^usAna (n'i? Ludwig, Si’ni. 337)? filler 1 ,3s, 9, 
and perhaps X, 120, d. 
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For us the former, or historicsil mcaniog, st> to speak, ot 
^dua, 19 more important than the mythol^cal one. It is 
found in a song abounding in references to actual events: 

' Wast thou not also, VritroykiUcr, 

0 sublime one, quite filled with wrath, 

When thou didst slay the Zfdfiu (the enemies)*?’ 

In another hymn, moreover, the subduing of the Danu 
is placed on the same level with the oveipowering of tlie 
Dtisyu. That by the latter name the non'Arians of the 
PanjSb are meant probably no scholar will deny. I do 
not therefore see any reason why we should not recognize 
historical events in the entire strophe, instead of assuming 
t strar^e amalgamation of things human and superhumaD. 
*Take, 0 strong one, the strength with which the enemies 
Thou didst slay, the spidor^brood of the Dinu; 

^^^th which Chou didst reveal the light to the Arian 
tribe; 

On the left sank the Datyu tribe, 0 Indra^l’ 

That Tftra must bo understood as a collective name, wc 
ICC further from the fact that the tribe of the Huhh is also 
spoken of as a TOrAnian one: 

'To Ardvi-sQra An&hlta did the armed Tflsa, the 
warrior, sacrifice, sitting on the back of his horse. 
Imploring strength for his teams, and health for him¬ 
self, protection against his enemy, the defeat of his 
adversaries, the entire subjection of his opponents, 
the wicked, hostile ones. And he prayed to her for 
tills boon: " Grant me, 0 good, beneficent Ardvi-sQra 
Anahita, that I may vanquish the armed Hutm in 
Vaiska near the dehle Khshathrd-sauka, that Hes 
high up in Kangha, the sublime holy one; that I 
may kill them in the Turanian countries in hundreds 
and in thousands, in myriads and io innumerable 
multitudes 


* Rv. IV, 30, 7. 

* Rv. H, IE, 18, dSnum ■ With the last word comp. 

Grassmoan, W^lerbuch. 

•Yl V, 53 “ 54 , 57-58; accordmg to the obscure and difficult 

D 2 
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The above translatioo of the passage, accordi:^ to which 
Huiiu would be the name of a tribe, is at aU events a simple 
and approximate one. But it is often disputed, as kwin 
U considered to be the Iranian equivalent for the Indian 
word sfmuy and is translated by ‘son.’ I must admit that 
in the present case that sense docs not quite satisfy me. 
Whose sons are thus vaguely referred to? There Is a geni¬ 
tive wanlli^, which is absolutely necessary to complete the 
sentence. If> on the contrary, my own view is correct, 
the passage contains a most remarkable hint well de¬ 
serving of attention. It mentions a tribe of horsemen', 
who arc grouped with the TQraniaus, the tribes of the 
Northern steppes, and mentions as their dwelling-place the 
territories lying half-way up the Sir-daryS. where the exist¬ 
ence of a Tatar tribe may bo most easUy and safely 
accounted for. Under such conditions one feels inclined 
to conapare the Hunus of the Avesta with the later Hunns. 
In that case there would probably be no older testimony 
than the religious documents of the Zoroastrians to prove 
the existence of that cne^c tribe, which later on 
exercised such a mighty Influence on the history of mankind. 
But it is very dangerous to aigoe «roilariCy of name, 
and it cannot be denied that weighty historical reasons 
are opposed to this hypothesis. The Hunns belong, in 
fact, to a much later epoch than the period of the com¬ 
position of the Avesta, which moreover places tl»e batdes 
with the Hunns in the heroic age of the Avesta people. 
Even the white Hunns, who are mentioned by Haug, 
first appear in the last ^e^v centuries before the Christian 
cm, when they drove the inhabitants of the Northern 
steppes to;varda the South*. We need only assume that 
the Hunns, as a nomadic tribe, roved all about the steppes 

passage Yu XUI, xoo: Kan ViMspA also was eng^d in war 
wilh the Hunus (Yt. XIX, 86). 

'Hence aurpa • HuaavS. Of interest is also Yt XIX, 41, 
HwuwS • palkAvya (Skr. paihaiUha, * being on the road, way- 
layers') 'the predatory Hunus.* The contest of the passage is 
Indeed very dtUcult and obscure. 

• Comp, parbcuiorly Juati, Handiuch, s. v. hotu. 
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of Central Asia even in the remotest antiquity, and that 
they made themselves dreaded hy isolated incursions Jong 
before they became notorious by their inroads on a la^ 
scale and by immigrating in la^e oumbera amongst 
tlie tribes of Western Asia and of Europe. But under all 
circumstances I strongly maintain my view that the word 
/lunii is the name of a tribe, whether or not that name be 
identical with that of the later Hunns, Tlie Interpretation 
of tJie text itself is not at aJI affected thereby. 

As regards the Sarit/ui and little can be positively 
asserted, since they are never named in the A vesta except 
In the passage cited abeveh We must thus confine our¬ 
selves to conjectures, based upon the greater or less elmi- 
larity to the sound of the name. By the Sarma tradition 
apparently denotes the peoples of the West. At least 
* FirdQsl makes Seim, whose name may be identical with 
Snrima, a sovereign of the Western countries. According 
to the Rook of Kings, the kingdom of FrfdGn was divided 
among his tlirec sons, Seim, TQr, and Eraj; the hrst re* 
ceived the West, TQr the North, and the last Irfin Proper’. 
As there is evidently a play upon the name hero, we should 
do well not to overrate the historical value of this statement. 
The Sarima have bee n com pared with the Sarmati ans or w 1 tli 
the Solymi’. As the former, according to the sUtemeuts 
of Ptolemy and Strabo, must have dwelt on the plains 
near the lower course of the Don and the Volga*, we 
should have at least to assume that they had wandered in 
course of time from East to West. For if they had already 
dwelt, in the period represented by the Aveata, where the 
Western writers look for them, the A vesta people would 
scarcely have been able to come in contact with them. In 

^ Sairima indeed occurs in fbe Viti/Sit^yatM (Yt XXIV, 5a), 
which is admitted to be thoroughly corrupt. 

’ Spiegel. vol. 1 , p 546. 

•Justi, IfS. a. V. ; Spiegel, Aw/a Oherttli^ vol- iii, p. i39» * 

and 2; Windischmano, Zoroasirisehi Studim, pp. ss^ajo: cf. also 
de Harter, Av- ir., iii, 41, o. 2. 

* Kiepert, Al/e f 306; Forhiger, Hanihueh der 

GofrapAtf, vol. ii, p. 452 seq. 
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tbe same way I believe that the Solymi who had settled 
in Lyeta ’ were too remote. Personally I am inclined to con¬ 
sider the name Sarima to be a similar collective expression, 
like Tura, for the different nomadic tribes of the North, and 
to give it as general a meaning as possible. I should trans¬ 
late It by ‘ archers V which meanir^ appears to be applicable 
from tbe fact that nomadic tribes are generally distinguished 
for their use of the bow, a peculiarity which is specially 
recorded of tbe Scyths, 

As regards the Sdui, they have been identified with tbe 
Soanes on the south of the Caucasus. Justi reminds us of 
the city of S 2 n, which, according to Persian lexicographers, 
is supposed to be situated in Kibulistin or in Balkh. 
But no cogent proof can be brought forward in support 
of either Wcw*. 

We now come to the Ds/ux- It is probable that the Avesta 
denotes by this name the Daai of the Greek historians and 
geographers. They are reckoned amongst the Scythian 
tribes that dwelt in Northern Hyrcania, east of the Caspian 
Sea. They extended as far as the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
and Herodotus even speaks of the Daai as inhabiting tbe pro. 
vince of Persis, Consequently, they were widely spread and 
considerable in number, and, moreover, at the same time a 
‘ warlike people, who served Darius Codomanus as cavalry, 
aud Alexander and Antiochus as mounted archers 
In the Rig-veda the name of Diha is found under 
the equivalent Indian form Dasa, and here we meet 
with linguistic coincidences similar to those we have 
already become acquainted with in the case of the Danu. 

‘ Forblgcr, a. G- vol. H, p. J48. 

* Prom Skr. (irrya or (cr^y ‘ arrow/ 

* I derive Sitm from the rt rf, which is also the origin of the 
word t&'ar, ‘ihc enemy/ Thus the name generaliy bore the 
meaning as Tura. 

* Kiepert, a. G. § 61; Forbiger, «. G. ii, p, 570, neat 13; 
Strabo, pp. 304, 511,51,5; Herodotus, L xsg; Arrian UL xx, 28 
(‘ the Daai living on the other side of the river Tanais—this river 
is mistaken for the Jaaartes,—the Daai on the banks of the Tanais,’ 
cf. in, 30); V. xa; Cunius, viii. 3, 
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Scholars were fonnerly inclined to hold the fundamental 
meaning of Dasa to be ‘monster, demon hostile towards 
the gods,' and that meaning was adopted in the majority 
of passages. The aboriginal inhabitants of the PanjSb 
are said to be only secondarily designated J)aja, because 
they opposed the immigrating Arians in a hostile manner. 
This view interpreters liavc more and more tended to 
abandon'. The correct process is quite the reverse. The 
natural course to follow Is not that which leads from heaven 
or the ethereal regions down to the earth, or from the realm 
of the supernatural to that of the sensual, but the oppo^tc 
one. Men took the circumstances of their own immediate 
surroundings, what they daily saw and experienced, for 
their starting-point, and transferred human conditions, re* 
presentations, and ideas to spiritual and heavenly objects. 
By Dftsa In the Rlg-veda is meant first of all an enemy, 
especially an enemy of the Arians, an enemy of foreign 
race, and this is certainly the sense la the great majority 
of passages. It Is only In a secondary sense that it Is used 
as a designation for the enemies of the benevolent gods^tlie 
demons, whose destructive Influence the fancy of mankind 
recognizes in scorching heat and drought, in the raging 
storm-wind, In the burning and destructive llghtning-flaih, 
In the dark night of the thunder.clouds. As regards the 
use of the word DSsa fa the Indo-Irinian period the same 
remarks are applicable at those above which concern tlie 
name DAnu. After the separation of the two Arian tribes 
the name appears to have been used so far differently by 
the Ir&nians, tlxat it was evidently restricted to a special 
tribe, and no longer used as a designation for all the enemies 
of the IrSniao people. 


' Ludwig, p. 207 seq.; Zimmer, AiX. p. too seq. The 
former has described the state of affairs quite clearly in the words: 
* Wherever Dlaa and Arya stand opposed to each other, we may 
invariably consider the fonner to belong to the aboriginal iahahli- 
ants; where, on the contrary, demons alone should be understood, 
canoot in that case be easily settled. Only so nnicb appears to us 
certain, that the latter are to be understood macb more rarely than is 
done In the present system of interpietatioD.’ 
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Names of tribes may be further contained in AHhyu and 
Dadhika. The latter have been excellently compared by 
Spiegel with the DadUcai of Herodotus ^ As they are 
constantly named together with those mectioned above*, 
we may well regard the Adhyu as a tribe iikevrise, pro¬ 
vided the comparisoa be correct. The Avesta does not 
furnish us with any more predac explanation 5 at most we 
may regard it as probable that they belonged to the Iranian 
nation, and that the Zoroastrian doctrine had found entrance 
among them. According to Herodotus, the tribe of the 
Dadikai seems to have taken part in the great campaign of 
Xerxes gainst the Greeks- It was closely united with that 
of the Gandars who were settled among the present Suleiman 
mountains, and formed one assessment district with them^. 
Their place of abode is thus probably to be looked for in the 
neighbourhood, perhaps in the dominion of Ghazna, though 
in other cases also tribes living at a distance from each other 
belonged to the same district 
The Vardkoka and the Hyoitna were enemies of the 
Avesta people, and were conquered by Kavi VishtUpa. 
Kowever, it is not easy to interpret the passage in which 
this fact is strikingly si^ested*. Under the name of 
Hyauna are reckoned Arjat-aspa, as well as TSnOiravat^ 
'the dark one,' and Peskana, ‘the hghter.’ These names 
are purely Iranian, and if th&r bearers neither assumed 
the titles themselves nor received them from the Avesta 
people, tho Arian nationality of the Hyauna can no longer 
be doubted. 

'The armed Kavi Vishtaspa subdued the Tonihravat, 
the adherent of the false doctrine, and the Peslianat 


' E. A. vol. ii, pp. 380-381, note. 

* Atdfyu, Daidhka, Ys. XXXIX, s; Yl, Xllf, 154; but in Yt. 
Kill, 74 deidhika is represented in a somewhat sirilci^ connection. 

* Herodotus, VZI. 66 ; IIL 91. 

* Vared&aia, ffyeutu, Yt. IX, 30-31; XVII, §0-51 (here also 
hyaummam - dalfyuuSm, 'of the Hyaunian districts'). Spiegel {E.A. 
vol. iii, p. 983 note) compares with the Hyauna the Cbionites who 
lived CIO the western side of the Caspian Sea. 
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the demon-worsbipper, and the Arjat^aspa and all 

• the pther wicked Hyanna beat upon harm^.* 

I am conKlous that I am putting fonvard a mere hypo> 
thesis; but it seems to me desei*vi{^ of examination, lu the 
list of countries of the VendldSd (often mentioned) the 
counter-creations of the Evil Spirit are named, as we know, 
together with each district: in AryoJta-vmja, extreme cold; 
in India, excessive heat; in the ‘sins of 

But at the same time it U also said with regard to several 
provinces, that in them unbelieving and hostile tribes were 
the scouig:c of the land: Vrva has evil people, the country 
near ^tRangka predatory inhabitants, and Vama in the 
Alburz mountains a non-Arian population. This leads me 
to consider whether the names of tribes might not be 
directly conjectured from other expressions which are found 
in that connection, and wliich frequently o(Ter a formidable 
crux iutarfire/HfH. 

In the case of Mart* (Merv) mareika is denoted as the 
calamity created by Angra Manyu^ Herein I recognise 
the name of tlie tribe of the Mardoi. These must have 
lived within the limits of Mom and must have harassed 
that district by pillaging expeditions. Their character Is 
sufhciently indicated by their name; for waredha signifies 
‘murderer 

The Mardoi or Amardol—for even Strabo expressly 
declares that the two names are identical*—had, like 
the Daal, spread very widely and were fouad, according 
to Greek authorities, In the most diverse countries of 
Western Asia. We meet with Mardoi in Hyrcania, where 

* Yt XIX, 87; eomp. Yc V, rop. 

• It is said in Vd. I, 6 ; itat- * 4 / • pci^rm ■ fi-SktrAW • A^ri* 
KQinyuih > peum-mahrki : vithushSmba ■ mrtihdmba. To my 
mind a correction into inarcdhS<ha or naredhScha is absolutely 
necessary; acioally served only as a ugu of the nasalised i in 
the accusative plural. Oue is tempted also to hold pitbujhSmeha to 
be the came (perhaps mutilated) of a nattoa. 

* From root mrtd; eomp. also Kaug, in Bunsen, Acg)'pim 
SlAIung in ier Wel^gesthiehU, v, p. I tp. 

‘ Strain, p. 6 * 3 ' 
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they dwelt in the inaccessible mountain-passes of the 
Alburs, perhaps in the vicinity of Detnivend; and sjso 
in the mountains of Pcrsis. Against both those tribes 
AJexsnder the Great fought; ^^ainst the former he took 
the field from Zadtakarta the capital of Hyrcania, against 
the latter from PerscpoHs. There were Amardoi in Bactrla 
and Scythia; they may also have dwelt io Marglana; 
Mardyeni are mentioned as living in Sogdiana'. They 
were probably the mere remnants of a distinct tribe which 
formerly roved about the border of the habitable districts of 
Eastern Ir 3 n towards the deserts. 

More interesting still is the name of the Derbikes, which 
I find again In the Old Iranian Driwika. The Driwika are 
r^arded as a counter-creation in Harai\'a\ which sectns to 
be in complete harmony 'vith the statements of Western 
writers, according to whom the Derbikes diveit In the north 
of Maigiana^ They may perhaps have occupied the terri¬ 
tory between Merv and Sarakhsh. They are described as 
a nomadic people in so low a stage of civiHtation and with 
such coarse and strange manners and customs that they 
can hardly be considered Ariaos. ‘ They worship the Earth 
as their deity, sacrifice and use as food no female beasts, 
slaughter and eat (1) old men of over seventy years of age^; 
whilst they hang old women and then bury them/ This 
sounds too cannibalistic not to rouse a suspicion that it is 
incredible. Still the narrative cannot be wholly without 
foundation, and if true only in part, it is still sufficient 
to set in a dear light the barbarous condition of the 
Derbikes. 

There is a very striking correspondence between the 


* Forbiger, H. a. G. voL Jj, p. 595, note *0; Spiegel, £. A. vol. ii, 
p, 538 note. 

* Vd. I, 9, Sat ‘ ak$ : paflyartm • fraktrtnkA. * 

p^uru-mehrko: saraikimh^ Driwik&ehs ('haU'StonDs and the 
people of the I^riwika *). 

' For particulars, see FortHger, S. a. G. vol. a, p. 

* The same is recounted of the Massagetae {ff. a. G. voL s, 
p. 467, note id) and of certain Indian tribes {p. 494). 
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name Derbikcs and the proper name Drbldha in the Rig- 
veda to which Ludwig refers I This occurs only in a 
single passage and there indeed io a somewhat mythical 
sense, which however Is aUo sometimes the case with DSsa 
and Danu: 

' Their priest, to him who slew the Dffahika, 

Liberated the cows, opened Che prison; 

To Indra, who resembles the storm in the atmospheric 
apace, 

Covered with Soma, as the horse with trappings^ t 
Through the discovery of the same name, as that of a 
tribe, In tho AvesCa,the history of the word is completed, 
and la found to be identical with chat of DSsa or Ddnu. 
Originally, in the Arian period, the word may have had a 
• pretty general meaning. I would translate it by‘beggar 
folk, poor rabbled’ The Arlans, who were proud of their 
wclUcuhivntcd fields and their rich stock of cattle, seem 
then Co have contemptuously designated by this expression 
the liomcicss nomadic people without possessions, whom 
they met on their marches. Among the Indians the 
meaning of the name^vas evidently fotgotten during their 
migration into the PanjSb; and this fact would explain bow 
it came to be used by them in a semi-mythieal sense. It 
was merely a relic of antiquity. It still retained indeed 
the idea of the frightful and the terrible, but its proper 
application, Its original significance, was no longer knows. 
Among the Iranians on the contrary Driwika served, as we 
have already seen to have happened in tho case of Dlha, 
no longer as a general designation of all nomadic tribes, 
but as the special name of a single race*. 


* Sinh'fWig.p. so?. 

* Rig-veda 11 ,14, Roth's translation {£.Jf. sub voce Ju)', 
quite differently Ludwig, Rv. 11 , 57. 

* CL Avesta driwi, Mrosh or iriilc,’ ‘poor/ Skr. root 

dorhh. 

* By the way, I am here giving only a conjecture regarding the 
obscure word bravara or barvora in Vd. I, 7, which is called 
paityira in Blkhdbl. 1 have long held it to be a name of a uibe; 
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The trbcd which have so far been mentioned, dwelt 
wther in Iran itself or in the countries on Its northern 
border, which are ^ncrally comprised under the name 
Turan. Here, where desert and fertile land are in such 
close contigruity, the rivalry between the settled popu¬ 
lation and the nomads, and, at least partly, that between 
Ariana and non-Arians must naturally have been keenest. 
Here from the earliest times occasion was given for con* 
tinual quarrels, and here broke out in remote antiquity 
that d^perate conflict, which, as the war between Iran 
and Turin, engrosses a great part of the legendary history 
of Perria, and which, though in an altered form, continued 
down to modem times. 

The question now arises whether the Iranians were not 
also engaged in contest with hostile tribes In the East and 
West, In the region of the Suleiman mountains thdr terri¬ 
tories apparently bordered on those of the kindred tribes 
of the Indians; and in the South-West, though indeed at a 
considerable distance, the Semites had established in the 
low country round the Euphrates and the T^ris a mighty 
kingdom whose military power was frequently fdt by the 
Inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The Avesta seems to furnish hints of at least passing 
conflicts with Indian and Semitic nations; these, however, 
are in any case very doubtful and shrouded in myths 
and legends of many kinds. The Indian tribes are, I 
believe, comprehended In the Gandara/a, whose name 
can scarcely be separated from that of the mythical 
being Gandharva of the R^-veda. The home of the 
Gandarwa is placed in the extreme East; he was re- 

perhaps it may be the Ionian equivalent for the Greek (^) 

Now to tny surprise I find the following notice In Grodckofr(‘ Ride,' 
p. 79):‘l’be road was Intersected by (he River Baikh, locally 
known as the BandUBarbad Band! means “beyond U:e pond’* 

—the dam is constructed at the town ofBalkh itself-Kind the term 
Barbari is applied to the wild people living among the nortbem 
spurs of the Paropamisus and the Hindukush' (? comp, also Mod. 
Pers. hriar, for which the meaning ‘ fight ’ Is given by the lexi¬ 
cographers ; Vullers, ^ w«). 
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garded a$ a terrible monster^, bent upon killing tbe 
faithful, who was vanquished and slain in the valley of 
by the hero KtrsMpa^. We may perliaps place 
PishJn in the province of Urva, belonging to the list of 
countries where ‘wicked inhabitants* are expressly spoken 
of. We know also that the scene of other adventures and 
exploits of KersSspa is laid ia the South>£aatcni terK> 
tories of the Avesta people^. 

It is, further, generally assumed that the suifenngs and 
miseries which came upon the Iranians from the Mesopo- 
Umian countries, particularly from Babylon, were embodied 
in the tigiire of Atihi Dak/^k^l^^ How much of a mythical 
element ia contained In the legend of Dahika may be 
clearly seen from the following passage describing the 
combat between Dah&ka and his opponent Tkraiti^HAx 
‘This blessing fell to the lot of Athwya, this boon 
was given him that a son was bom to him: Tkrau 
Mi/a, from his migluy race, tvho slew the dragon 
DaJiika with the three jaws and the three heads, 
with the six eyes and the thousand limbs, the 
al[‘powerful, devilish monster; whom Aiigra Manyu 
created on the living world as the strongest monster 
to annihilate tlie people of the pious 
Many a passage may however be cited in confirmaticn of 
the historical basis of the myth of Dahika. If the usual 
interpretation be correct, Babel, which is called Bamri in 
the Avesta, should be r^arded as the dwelling-place of 


^ Comp, the ‘ 

• Yi-ajatuii ■ Ga^aret/Hm*apalaX'VivifiHi* KerfihhUnS' 
athakf’^lh^- ‘who slew Gandaiwa, who rushed downward 
wich open jaws to annihilate the people of the pious,* Yl XIX, 41. 
Gaitdamoa may be perhaps regarded as the name of a tribe {Vt. XllI, 
t S3), just as Tira which immediatuly precedes ii, 

' Sm pp 81 and 113 of Osffriamhe 

* JusLi, Gtsekiehte dn aHat Pernens, p. 31; Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, 
p. 643 s«J« 

^ Ya IX, 7-8. The deseripdon of Dahaka as dofra and druj 
is interesting; compare what Is said above in i>p, 20-21. 
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Dahaka*. Another locality with which he stands in closer 
connection would be Kvirintn, which has been ingeniously 
identified by Justi* with the Karina of laidor of Charax, 
the present Kerend at the top of the pass of Zagros. In 
perfect accord with this is the epithet ‘difficult to approach/ 
indicating the strength and strategical value of the place, 
which was indeed of importance, since the Assyrian princes 
must liavft led their armies through it, when tlicy took the 
field against the inliabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The name of Bawri as well as that of Kvirinta may have 
been known to the Avesta nation only from hearsay, for no 
passage in our texts justifies the suppo&tion that they bad 
then advanced so far to the South-West. 

The historical evidences of a reah though only transient 
supremacy of the Assyrian princes over Eastern Iran arc, 
it must be confessed, very dchdent The Medo-Persian 
epic can indeed boast of mighty expeditions which Niuos 
and Semiramis undertook against the kingdom of Bactria, 
and tell of the herce battles which preceded its subju¬ 
gation. But these accounts can scarcely be regarded as 
genuinely historical, though they may have some founda¬ 
tion in fact The Assyrian cimei/orm writings only tell us 
of Tiglath-Fiiesar> who lived in the eighth century, that in 
one of his expeditions he advanced a considerable distance 
towards tlie East In them also appear some highly In¬ 
teresting names: Arakuttu, evidently Arachotos-Harahvad, 
Nisaa-Nisaya and Zikruti, the S^artians, in the list of 
conquered territories and nations; but these disappear 
again in the inscription containing the account of a later 
campaign and its result, a proof that the Assyrian dominion 
in Eastern Iran was not at all events of long duration^. 

* Sawrw^ country of Bawri/ Yl. V, ap. 

Therewith agree llamsa and the author of Mujoiil, Spiegel, £.A. 
vol. i, p. 532. 

• ffdi. sub voce. Tm ■yetata ■ Askhii • ihija/dc. Dohaio • . 

KvirinUvi • dushitm, ^ unto him did the three-headed dragon 
Pahftka offer up a sacriffee on tbe scarce accessible Evirinta. 
Yl. XV, ip. 

’Duncker, GdA. vol.ii, p. adr; Maspero, ‘History/ pp. 3 66-3 6$, 
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K^erthelcss, it is by no means incredible that the more 
powerful amo!^ the rulers of Babylon and Assyria en¬ 
deavoured at least to bring under their sway the Eastern 
districts of Ir£it, and that they reached so far in their more 
distant expeditions. Furthermore, it is not impossible that 
such attempts gave occasion for die rise of the myth of 
Dahika or in some way caused Its tranrrormation. The 
later legend also represents Zoh&k as coming from Arabia’, 
That there was no permanent supremacy Is proved by the 
Avesta itself, DahUka is only for a limited period master 
over the IrSaian nation; foreign rule soon gave way again 
to the national dominion originally founded by the hero 
Thraitiim or Fr8dQnl> Thr&itEna had concealed himself 
among the heights of the Alburz, that is to say in the lofty 
mountains to the Eastward, which were at all times the 
place of refuge of the Irftnians during hostile invasions. 
From hence, followed by Che valiant body of his faithful 
adherents, he took the field against the usurper, defeated 
and killed him, and thus brought the foreign domiuatloQ 

to an end. 

If this view of the saga of DahSka be correct, we Imve in 
it a peculiar eom mi tiling of legendary and purely mytho¬ 
logical elements, If, on the one hand, it contains an his¬ 
torical nucleus, on the other It is certain that *the dragon ’ 
^gnifies by natural symbolism the serpent of the clouds, 
and is identical with the Aki of the R^-veda, tlie demon i 
of tempest, against whom the beneficent genii light in storm 
and bad weather, in lightning and in thunder, Every¬ 
where, in the Avesta as well oi in the Rig-veda, the combats 
on the earth and in the air are confounded together^ The 
Avesta also represents Dahaka in the figure of a serpent, 
while the later rationalistic legend describes him as a man 
witlr serpents'beads growing on his shoulders; it makes 
him three-beaded with three jaws and six eyes, while be is 
also represented in the Yashta^ as sitting upon a golden 
throne like an earthly potentate and king. 


‘ Spiegel, , 4 . vol. i, p. S 5 t» 
• Yi. XV, 19. 
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The relatioDs, then, between the various populations of 
TurkistSn and of Eastern Iran present a somewhat mot* 
ley picture even in the earliest period. By far the latter 
portion of the land was inhabited by tribes of Arian race. 
These, however, did not form a concentrated and united 
whole, but were divided into hostile parties through differ¬ 
ing habits of life and forms of religion. 

The upholders of civilisation were those Iranian tribes 
which professed the MardJan faith. They mostly dwelt in 
fixed settlements, cultivated the fields, and practised the 
regular breeding of cattle. By way of exception, the 
Zoroastrian doctrine seems likewise to have made its way 
among semi-nomads. 

In sharp contrast to the Avesta people stand the bulk 
of the nomadic tribes of Aiian blood. They are mostly 
comprised under race-names such as Tura or Danu, 
perhaps also Sarima or Sini. Certain individual tribes 
arc to be understood by the names Driwika, Hyauna, 
Mardha, Daha, etc. 

At the same time wc must admit the possibility that 
many of these tribes, c.g. the Hunu, belonged to a foreign, 
posribly the Tatariaii, race. That close to the Irinians an 
aboriginal population sot akin to them existed, Is beyond a 
doubt. In the beginning thia may have been powerful and 
numerous. But it gradually became reduced in numbers 
and withdrew before the victorious Arians into the more 
inaccessible mountains. The conquered portions became 
me^;ed in the mass of the victors. 

Finally, in the South-East as in the South-West, the 
Irinians came into contact with fore^n nations: in the 
former with the Indians, In the latter with the Semites. 
Between them and the Indians of the border provinces 
continual but unimportant feuds and petty forms of war¬ 
fare evidently prevailed; but the Semites made themselves 
hated and feared only by brief occasional campaigns. 




CHAPTER U’. 

Private Life. 

{ 5. Physical CharaeferUiics of Mm and l^onun. 

.We hdve examined the nation itself as a whole 

with its division into Che believing: and Che unbelieving, Into 
husbandmen and nomads: we have discussed Che opposition 
in wiiich in Irin the Arians, who had immigraCed, stood to 
an aboriginal population of foreign race. We now return to 
tlie narrowest circle and consider the old Iriinian as a single 
individual, the general circumstances of his life, and his 
position in the house and in the family. 

What he was In outward appearAncc> \vc cannot easily 
state. The A vesta offers scarcely anything tangible, as it 
only touches occasionally upon this question. A com¬ 
parison with the present descendants of the Avesta people 
is more profitable. 

I will endeavour to delineate the ideal type which seems 
to has^ held the mind of the old Ir&nian. Katurallythe 
reality cannot have invariably corresponded with tlie type. 

In man the principal stress Is laid upon bodily strength 
and health. Zarathusbtra therefore prays for these to Ver- 
chraghnSi, the genius of victorious battle, whom fancy 
naturally endowed with extraordinary strength. They 
are the gi^ for which one also implores Hauma, the 
ycuMfOy who keeps away sickness and death 

Wide chest, broad hips, high feet, and above all a dear 
sharp eye, are the glory of man. These arc ilte attributes 
which distinguish the king who is to surpass his people 


' Ch. iv, § *7, OsHrSnitthe Kultur. 

* Yt. XIV, 29 : ' e<y 9 , imvi’Vifp^'ClO'^avaf&kra, fonvo- 

xupayao ■ vatAfcr/. —Ys. Ef, 19. 
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net only by h^ber intelligence but also in bodily vigour 
and beauty*. 

The descriptions of the divine beings may also be made 
use of, as they are certainly \imtaphoricatly\ spoken of 
as men perfectly well-formed. The Amesha Spenta, the 
highest spirits no>tt to Ahui’a Masda* are represented as 
‘ endowed with sharp eyes,* The manes, the Frasrashis, arc 
called ‘ clear-sighted,’ and the star Tishtrya-Sirius * sharp- 
eyed *.* These epithets sufficiently prove the importance 
which the Iranian attached to the shining brightness of 
the eye. 

Tall in stature, slender in form, strong, able, clear-eyed, 
having small heels, long arms and handsome calves; all 
these are in the Avesta honourable epithets for yasatas 
and men^ 

Id woman, beauty and elegance of figure are moat con¬ 
spicuous. Symmetry of shape, a slender waist and la^e 
full eyes, which arc still admired at the present day In 
Iranian women, are esteemed as the principal of maidenly 
beauties. Other feminine graces are light compleuon, 
especially about tlie arms, small slender fingers and a well- 
formed bosom*. 

It is remarkable that the fifteenth year of a man’s life is 
esteemed as his ideal age, which is regarded as the period 
during which he who is still in the freshness of youth 
approaches the work and miseries of life, not with a weak 
body but In fdl vigour, the time when the youth comes to 


* Pcrdhu'VerQ, pfre/Au-sraoin, beresi’padha, ftn>}}ihniidha~&ilhra, 

Vu XV. 54 . 

• Verfsi-^oithra, Ys. XXVI, 3; s>er«U‘Chish}iim, Yl. XIII, 29 ; 
dniS-ehns/man. Yt, VIII, it. 

• Btresa/, kuraoiha, atnevaf, kimai/yach, spiti^&ithra, hirvfmhfta, 
iarcgAff-lSsu, hvttKhva, Yu VIII, 14; XIV, 17; XVII, jt, &c. 

* Comp, ihc epithets urvatza-vtaidAya, vourtt^Mlhra ; 

Vsp. II, 7 : gluHoo . hubagkdo, ktif^krUh, hureodhSeihS, ‘ the lovely 
vocnen of good family (elsewhere dsJ/s), the weD-grown up.' 
r« 5 r Yt V, j*7, yaihaehe • fuJttrrpla • fi!:Jana ■ a^hen • yaih- 
ceha ' a^hen .natasuna («NT, meuititH, ‘ihe lovely, channlog, 
alluiiog'). 
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the age of puberty^ As youlhs of fifteen, men wandered 
on earth in the goJden age during the reign ofYima, the 
father like the son. In like youthfulness also appears 
Vcrthraglina, the genius of victory*, 

Bodily development ought to be very rapid when such 
an early age la esteemed the most beautiful one, and this 
fact stands In the closest connection with climatic circum¬ 
stances. What we know of the Persians of the present day 
accords with the above statement. Yeuibs as a rule attain 
to puberty in tlieir fourteenth year, and are in the habit of 
marrying shortly after. In old IrSn these circumstances 
must have been quite the same, and the youth was already 
in full manhood at an ag^ in which, in colder latitudes, he 
has scarcely passed the age of boyhood. 

The statements of the Avesta respecting the exterior 
in the old Iranian, arc, as we see, of a veiy general 
kind, and as deficient as insignificant. On Just the 
most important and most decisive points, such as the 
colour of the hair, the structure of tlie skull, and the sisc 
of the men’s beards, we know notliing. It is therefore 
necessary to supplement the incomplete description of the 
Avesta by a study of the present descendants of the old 
Iranian nation. Important to us is the description of the 
Eastern Iranians, which I have already given above. By 
means of the same we may perhaps more or less correctly 
describe the external appearance of the old Iranians in tbe 
following manner*: 

The men wore of middle, often of higlt stature, and were 
atrong-built, with broad and well-developed chests. With 
the girls and women the general tendency was towards a 
slender and supple formation of body, the colour of their 
skin was brighter and more delicate, particularly on those 
parts of the body which were protected from the influence 
of the sun. Large shining eyes distinguished both men 


' *At (he age ((tyv) in which mao first grows up to manhood, fintt 
comes to strengih, first attains to puberty.' Yt. VllI, 14. 

• Ya. IX, 55 Yt. XIV, 17; comp also Yl XXII, 9. 

* Comp Ch. 1 , 1 1, pp d-7. 
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and women. The beards of the men were of luxuriant 
growth. The majority of the people had probably daric- 
brown hair; but light brown and red hair were not un¬ 
common. Both types, the dark and the light, are gcncraUy 
to be distbfuished among the Arians. The brachyce- 
phalous structure of the skull was general, the form of the 
face was oval; nose, mouth, and forehead, and even the 
extremidea, bands and feet, were well-shaped. 


§ 6 . Dw^lHng, Clothing, and Food. 

The general circumstances of life in which the old 
Iranian people lived were throughout plain and simple, so 
far as we can learn from the Avesta. Here we observe 
nothing of that luxury which prevailed later on in the 
courts of great Persian kings and in the palaces of Persian 
nobles. The Avesta people consisted of herdsmen and 
peasants, and the richest amongst them were distinguished 
from the bumbler and less important class only by their 
larger estates and herds. Money, the first requisite of 
commerce, even of the rudest kind, was unknown; cattle 
formed the means of barter and payment. No mention is 
made of the importation of foreign goods- The natural 
products which the Avesta mentions are without exception 
indigenous. 

The soil of IrSn itself was poor, yielding only scanty 
Crops, a fact which rendered sloth impossible and enforced 
diligence, perseverance, and thrift. The chief sources of 
luxury, fruitfulness of soil, and extensive mercantile inter¬ 
course, were consequently denied to the Avesta people, and 
the conditions of a simple, frugal and unostentatious life 
were alone known to them. 

Hence wc can say that the wants of the Avesta people, 
in reference to dwelling, dress, and food, hardly went 
beyond the nece.«arics of life. Compared with the things 
which were necessary and useful for human life, everything 
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that tende<i to its ombtlllshment and refinement was of 
subordinate importance. 

«••••« 


I 7. Birth, Educathtt, and Adwission into the 
Communify. 

W£ now trace tlic career of the old Irlnian during the 
years of his youths from his birth to the solemn act by 
which he was admitted, as a duly recognised member, Into 
the Zoroastrian community. 

'The de&re for progeny’ (p«f 4 rd.fsh/ 7 ) is the motive for 
marriage-conclusion^. If a marriage proves childless, the 
real object has been frustrated. It was regarded as evi* 
dently a divine visitation. ChiJdlcssness Is a curse> which 
the yazatas indict upon those who sin against them: 

' Hauma accurses him who shall drink it: "Childless 
shalt tliou become and infected with Ill-repute, thou 
who vdthholdcst my juice like a profligate thief*”' 

Posterity is a gracious favour bestowed by Heaven as a 
reward for virtuous behaviour and piety. * The blissful holy 
Fravashis, the manes, grant bodily offspring to those who 
do not violate agreements.' * It is pailkularly Mitlira who 
blesses with cliildrcD. Hence he is called fulkr^^o,' the • 
bestower of sons.^* He allows the progeny of his adorers 


* Vd. in, 33, * Ys. Xr, 3 j Geldner, ti6. 

* Yt. X, 3. [Rciiher those who do not violate the lacred bonds 
of marriage. U ii indeed a fact worthy of notice in the sacred 
lore of ilte Avesta nation that even the Fravashis, of the departed 
odherenta of the religion of Znrathuahtra, beer ancestral love and 
good-will towards their lurvlvors on earth alter tbeir exit Ihnn this 
world. TV.] 

* Yt, X. 65. [Miihra.the^esAi presiding over love and friend¬ 
ship or love itself, blesses faithful wives and husbands with offspring, 
i. e. those who duly observe the holy ties of wedlock. The viola¬ 
tion of such ties, it is said metapboheaUy, brings misery and 
misfortune upon the family. TV.] 
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to increase and prosper; while he annihilates the offspring 
of those who transgress his commands and CJ^te his 
displeasure 

‘ Blood-stained are the settlements, the abodes deprived 
of their offspring, in which promise-breakers dwell/. 

‘Who vrill revere me, who will deceive me, who will 
hold me worthy of veneration with good or evil sacri¬ 
fices ? On whom shall I bestow wealth and fortune, 
to whom shall I give health of body, I who am able 
to do so? To whom shall I grant blissful plenty, 1 
who am able to do so ? To whom sliall I grant the 
happiness of bodily offspring? To whom shall I 
send richness and death, to whom want aod misery, 
I who am able to do so ? Whose bodily offspring 
shall I destroy at one stroke?’^ 

Naturally it Is for sons especially tliat the yazatas are 
invoked. Daughters are certainly less desirable. Moreover 
sons are also the proper defenders of the house. They 
must guard it from enemies and adversaries, they must 
stand round their father when be goes into battle, they 
must propagate his race and improve and Increasehb estates. 

The greater the number of sons the better secured was 
the stability of the house and of tbo family- ‘ Which is, 
secondly, the place where the earth is most del^htful? 
Where a pious man builds a house in which there are Are, 
cattle, women, f^us, and menials. Henceforth also shall 
there be in that house abundance of cattle, bread and fodder, 
dogs, women and children, and every enjoyment of life*.’ 

When tlie Iranian prays for wealth in men {vlfySia- 
ish/iffi) and numbers of men ’ {ylryain’Vitfivj&ir^, be 

' Yl X, 38,108,110, Comp. Geldner, 1137. 

* Vd- 1 IZ, 3, 3; comp. Zddjn (?. vol. xxxjv, p. 41 Here ‘ asha' 
cannot posribly mesm ' piety.' From the cootezi and from a com¬ 
parison of Vd. V, 53 where ‘jwmeAa-iuim' occurs, I Infer the 
meaning to be ‘ bread' or ‘ food.’ The Greek word 4 fir 4 t need 
hardly be referred to. Comp, also Hobschmann, ZddmG. 1884, 
p. 4 * 8 . 

* Yt. VIII, 15; comp, also Vd. XVIII, ay ; ‘Thee shall follow 
herds of cattle and a muldrude of heroes.' 
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certamly and particularly moans brave was who offer 
him the best guarantee for the perpetuation and pros'* 
perlty of his family. Therein concentrating all his wishes, 
he addresses himself to the genius of hre\ that forms the 
centre of all family lifo; with the words: ' Give me bodily 
offspring who may found habitations, who may gather 
around me, who may grow up strong to be a protection 
in danger, consisting of heroes, who will promote the 
welfare of my house I** 

Hence it Is an occasion of joy in the house of the 
Mazdayasna, when" the wife has conceived^ and a child is 
hoped for. At this time tlic woman requires more than ever 
heavenly protection, that her olfapri:^ may be unharmed, 
and herself propitiously delivered. For this reason she 
appeals by means of her prayers to Hauma, and still 
more to the special tutelary yasata of the female sex, 
Ardvi-sura Anahlta. The former protects women at the 
time of delivery, and bestows on them brave sons and 
pious child re&*. Of AnShita it is said in the hymns 
addressed to her, that she aids the generation of men 
and prq^ares all women for childbirth, that she helps all 
women towards a happy delivery and bestows on them 
sufficient and well-timed milk*. 

During pregnancy, and even for some time after delivery, 
women should hold aloof from conjugal intercourse*. The 
tenth month was tlte normal time for confinement. 

The first ceremony performed on a nesv-bom child, 


^ [As It is a reiigioui custem amongst the Zsrsthushtrians to 
invoke the blessing and help of the Deity and other spiritual genii, 
with their fncei turned low^s the sacred (ire (be U (he hMirth*flre 
or that of the sscred altar), lo also here the adorer, asking for heroic 
SOM of the above description, pniyi to Ahursmarda indirectly through 
the hearth-lire wliich he regards si (he emblen of God. 7 h.] 

* Ys. LXU, 5; comp Yi. XIII, 134; XIX, 75. 

* Ap*tthra“i^pu(hra \ Geldner, ^.(9^ 

cole 3. 

* Ys. IX, as: • izikiili- khxkofthpuiknm 

* uUi • ozhAta’/raiAii^lim. 

* YlV, a. 


* Vd. XV, 8. 
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appe&Td to have b«en the washing of its hands ^ The 
fundamental idea involved in this syrnibolical treatment 
is that the iropurity which is contracted by conception, 
and which cooimunicatcs itself also to the child, 'must 
be washed off with the purifyir^ clement of water. This 
dearly explains why a woman after confinement is for some 
time looked upon as unclean. 

The antiquity of this custom is proved by quite similar 
ceremonies among the Indians, who were accustomed to 
wash a child on the eighth day after its birth; nay more, 
it is even proved by those practised among the old 
Germans-. 

The birth of a sqn was celebrated as a festival in the 
family of a Mazdayasna. Such old customs are retained 
in our own time among the Mahoraedau TSjlks, in 
Kohistan, In whom we can safely recognize the remnants 
of the old Arian population ^ Among them the parents 
pr^arc a feast when a child comes into this world. The 
mother keeps her bed for five or six days, and a week after 
the child receives its name in the presence of the Mullfin. 

With respect to the giving of names amongst the Aveata 
nation and the ceremonies usually connected therewith, we 


* VAXVI, 7: y(ti-affrf7t6y6Jiff-/rashjtava.'iastA'he'Paan>n' 
fr<is»ddlu^tii • aflahi • Qpfren£Lyuk<ihi,*^\Ari the child ceines into 
appearance (is bora), they shall wash first the hands of it, vis., the 
child.’ [Here we differ from ibe author's meaning and would render 
the passage thus:' Ifa child should touch her, they should first ofall 
wash both the hands of it. (that 13) of the child.' Here the context 
plainly shou's th.it we have to do not only with a woman who has 
jost been dcli\'eTed but one who tg in her courses, and consequently 
(he question does not refer only to a child just born hat to any 
cliild that i$ supposed to have become unclean by coming in 
contact with Its znoiber. The precept of the Veodldad, therefore, 
refers to tl)e first ^^'aahing of the hands of any ebiid diat has touched 
a mensiruatiug woman, Ifk.J 

* Zimntr, AiL, 32^^91; A/fwr</iseief£e6en,p. 262. 

* Ujfaivy, Sxpiif. tcitTti. i, p. 15, Upon the birthday festival 
among the Western Iranians, viek Duncker, GiA. iv, pp. 164-155; 
Spiegel, E. A. vol. iu, p. 706, 
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know notinng at present Among the modern Parsecs it 
certainly takes place under solemn formalities 

The mother suckled her child at her own breast; the 
father's duty was chlefiy to preserve it from every danger, 
Both the parents together sought by offerings and prayers 
to the divine beings to induce them to take the child under 
their special protection, and to allow it to grow and thrive in 
strength and happiness*. 

As to the child's education, tUdr first aim was to make of 
him an able and useful member of tlieir community, and to 
implant in him those virtues for whicli the old Iranian 
people were principally remarkable, and which the A vesta 
sums up in the words: ' piety in thought, word and actiou.’ 

It is pretty clear that the special training of boys for 
future callings went band in hand with their religious 
education, and that it was chiefly regulated according to 
the profession of the fatlier, The warrior would have his 
son instructed in the handling of weapons, and the use of 
the bow, the lancc and the sword. The peasant took his 
children out with him to tltc Add and showed tliem how to 
manage the plough, to scatter seed, or gather fu corn, 
l^astly, the priest initiated his sons In the understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures and thdr commandments, and fostered 
in them the consciousness of the sanctity and dignity of their 
peculiar position, 

As even now the vis viertiatlt a great factor In the choice 
of a profession, how much more powerful must It have been 
before the existence of that universal intercourse which 
destroys all class'dlstinctions. 

» Poasabhoy Framjee, 'The Psrseee,' pp,d4HS5 ; Spiegel, B.A. 
vol, iii, p. 700. [Mo fortndiUei to my knowledge are generally 
observed by ui at tlte present day. By the by, it msy be said that 
the iuiiiatiOQ into the historical knowledge of our ancestors has 
Ud to one social retoriu, vis., that the mother Is not so much 
inclined to name her child after the manner of Hindoos, as to call 
it by one of the glorious names of ber heroic tncestors. Now^a* 
days, I believe there are 'more /eAMgirs, and SA/nru 

than there were thirty years back. TV.] 

* This is evident from the idea contained in Vd. Ill, 31, upoQ 
which compare my remarks in ZMnG. vol. zxaiv, p. 4S3. 
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It was evide&tly also no uncommon practice to commit 
children to the care of a priest for training and instruction 
in the same manner as the Indian Brahmins were wont 
to do, This practice must certainly have prevailed 
most among those who were destined for ecde»astlcal 
functions, aod the most essential subject of iDStnjctlon was 
of course the interpretation of the Holy Text, the right 
performance of ceremonies, and the ritual of sacrifice. The 
relation between these teachers and their pupils is not often 
mentioned in the As^ta, yet we see that it was one of love 
and Mendship^ 

Youths or maidens were solemnly admitted into the 
Zoroastrian community by investiog them with the sacred 
string*. . . . The girdle is the symbol of the spiritual tie 
which binds tether the whole Zoroastrian community, 
Men as well as women were wont to wear it continually..,. 
The modem Parsees call it kosti. The kosH Is a woollen 
string consisting of seventy-two threads, the manufacture of 
wliich is accompanied by certain ceremonies. The season 
of investiture is now earlier than it used to be in ancient 
times*. In other respects the ideas of the present Parsees 
witb reference to the object and importance of the iosii 
correspond, so far as we know, with those of the Avesta. 

From the reli^ous point of view, investiture with the 
sacred girdle may be compared with confirmation in 
the Christian Churches, and, from the legal point of 
vie^v, with a declaration of majority, i. e. with tlie coming 
of age. Whoever wore the kosti belonged to the adult 
members of the community and was eotitled to all its 
privileges. Hc^va5 then relieved from parental discipline, 
and naturally took upon himself, with his personal inde- 
pendence, also the entire moral and civil responsibility 
of all his actions, which the parents had hitherto borne 
wholly or in part, 

' Yt X, ii6. The pupil is called AA/i'sh/u or oflhtya, ihe 
tesdier otthropoiii. 

* Aiitya^hcfta, ‘ girdle.' 

* Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,' p. ^7; Spiegel, vol. iii, 

pp, 700-701. 
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Th« religious importance of this ac( is evidently far 
more interesting to the composers of the Parsec Scrip' 
tures than its civil aspect. Keverthelcss we ansume that 
the youth was admitted by this act, not only into the 
religious community of the Zoroastriani, but also at 
the same time Into t]ie army and to new family ties> 
and was regarded as capable of bearing arms and quail* 
fied Co vote. Henceforth ho was entitled to bear arms and 
to take a part in the meetings and councils of the village 
community, he could acquire landed property and manage 
his own domestic concerns; in short, he became a perfect 
citizen of the state. 

Of the ceremonies accompanying the investiture with the 
nothing is mentioned in the A vesta ; however, we 
know that this custom is very ancient, in no way invented 
or first introduced by the Avesta people, but only developed 
and modi hod to suit their particular ideas. 

Amongst the Indians the so-called ' cojiwyance*' cor¬ 
responds with it. By this the sons of the tliree higher 
castes were entrusted to the care of a Brahmin teacher 
when they had attained a certain ^e. Like the Iranian 
youths they were invested with a sacred siring, and the 
ceremony took place under solemn consecrations and 
prayci'S. Here also this act originally marked the ad¬ 
mission of boys and youths to the right of contracting 
family tiea. In the Brahmanical period, however, the lioly 
thread became the distinguishing badge of the ' the 
twice-bom,’ and the investiture itself was regarded as the 
sacred new-birth which distinguished the three higher 
castes from t)ie Sudras, and was considered as the badge 
of their higher enlightenment. 


' Vp<tn(^m {B. R. a. v.); Manu, II, $6 ; vidi Pcsiongchamps, 
Loi dt Mmh fraduik, 3$, note i ; Spkgel, B^A. vol. id, p 136. 
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J 8. L0V6 and Marriage. 

Tks fifteenth year of age was the nonaal tine of 
marriage for girls*. 

As the rising of children was considered a duty aud 
their acquisition a blessing, it was naturally wrong and 
monstrous if a woman did not fulfil her vocation^. Besides, 
jt was deemed a grievous sin forcibly to hinder a maiden 
from coutracting marriage:— 

‘ For her third complaint mourns the good Ashi^ the 
sublime: ‘^Tliat is Che worst deed which hostile men 
commit, when they keep a maiden from marriage 
and immure her as an unmarried one*.*’ * 

Hence, no doubt, it was considered a matter of course, 
as it is still in Persia S that a girl aliould be married on 
reaching the years of puberty. A young woman who Jest 
her bloom and grew old unmarried, was merely a useless 
burden in the house of her parents. It even seems that she 
was frequently subject to taunts and mortification, at aJI 
events to general disrespect. 

For this reason the thoughts and aspirations of the young 
daughter of a Masdayasna were directed towards obtaining 
a lord and husband, who would take her to his own house; 
and this most hcait-felt of all wishes U expressed with 
simple candour. 

' Vd. XIV, 15. 

' The trace says: * The rule is this, that a 

man, when he does not wed a wife, does not become worthy of 
deaih; but when a woman does not wed a husband it amounis to a 
iiiin worthy of death \ because for a woman there Is no oiTspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from her; 
but for a man without a wife, when he shall redte the Avesta as it 
U mentioned in the Vendidid, there may be a lineage which pro* 
ceeds onwards to (he future existence.' West, 'PaliJavi Texts,' part I, 
Vd. XVIU, 51. 

* Yu XVZ!, 59. 

* Polak, Persifn, vol. i, p. sog. 
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Loud and silent prayers arise to the yasatas, especially 
to Ardvi-sflra, of whom it is said : ‘ Thee» m^dena, when 
they are dt for marriage, implore for strong men and valiant 
husbands But thtyasafa of wind, Vayu, who otherwise 
usually has nothing to do with such matters, is also Invoked : 

' Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a 
youthful one, one of surpassing beauty, who may 
procure us sustenance as long as we have to live 
with each other, and who will beget us offspring 
{a wise, learned, ready*tongaed husband *].’ 

In extreme cases Hauma also is a helper in need, and 
' grants to the maidens, who have long remained unmarried, 
an able, wise husband, who quickly courts thent^’ 

The ccuTtivg, or, as it is strictly translated, the saUcifO’ 
Hofi* for the hand of a maiden, was made to those persons 
under whose care she stood, that Is, above all, to the parents 
or their representatives. Sometimes, however, women ap* 
pear to have been independent, and to have been thus able 
to dispose of themselves as they chose^. 

Whether the motive for marriage was at times real love, 
or merely the natural Impulse and wish for a home, we can 
hardly ascertain. However, it would be better not to judge 
merely from modern ideas and views of so old a period and 
of the peculiar sphere of the East. If the marriage of a 
grown*up daughter with an orthodox husband may be 
reckoned as a merit to the Masdayasna, if it may even 

^ Yt. V, 87. For a surely very doubiful cuiempt at iiucrpreling 
this exu’smely dilEcult psisago viie Hsndtnchx p. 13a. 

* Yt. XV, 40. This passage is evidently corrupt. The correc* 
tion ycvAnim - tra^irJP-hhrfm for • irnrsh/a (var. 5) khrfKk 
can scarcely be avoided. Similarly I read kubertam instead of 
htAtreiSm. 

* Ys. IX, 93. Unmarried women are called <ighru, which has 
naturally nothing to do with rt. gareui, as I have wrongly taken It 
ia^my tidh. Gloaar. 1. v, 

* Jadh in mMha'jaiihymna, 

^ So at least according to Vd. XV, 9, if here r4l/^ra/»and 
asf<U 9 -ratu may be translated by ‘ standing under the care of any 
one' and' not standing under the care of any one.' 
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be prescribed to him as a penance for certain transgres- 
sioas', such marline assumes indeed the character of a 
purely business*likc transaction, in which the sentiments 
and feelings of the persons moat interested arc generally 
not tahen into account. 

Contrasted with the foregoing, a stanea in the Gitkas^ If 
rightly interpreted, appears to contain a higher and purer 
idea of marriage, and to regard it as an intimate union 
founded on love and piety. On the occasion of the cele¬ 
bration of a marriage, the priestly Singer addresses, as I 
would believe, the you:^ people, with these words: 

Sli^nJ' vasytzfHNdiyS • kainibyd • inraaml • 

Khskmaib)'deli& • iuKdcmftS • vudchd • J ■ mSsdfisdSfn • 
Vo^Sd^m • Dafnairidix - abyasclia • aUuvt' ye • e^^^^sh • 

9 iiaua§h 9 • 

Ashi - • anyS - aijibn • vlva^Ual^ • i<it • as • kdi • 

husheneitt • agbat. 

' Admonishing words I say unto the maidens, who will 
enter into marriage, 

And to you (the youth) I, who know it 5 fake them to 
heart; 

. Learn to know, through Religion and of these (the 
parents?), tlie life of a good mind; 

In piety you shall both seek to vdo the love of each 
other, only thus will it lead you to joy ('* 

The courtship was followed by the hcirotkal, through 
which tlie g^rl was entrusted to the man^. Between the 
betrothal and the nuptials some further time elapsed. 
Among the Gebers in ICirman, a ^rl is betrothed at the 

« Vti XIV, 15. 

’ Vs. LIII, 5, In stanza a, of Gazh^, 64, BartboIomA reads 
instead of iLe certainl? much better verified MdeaanS. 
If we accept the last reading, this stanza wonld be appropriate 
is tbe mouth of the bridegroom. Touching this I refer also to the 
Pahlavl translation which must have likewise read veedemme, for it 
renders the word by akstih, I identify fitcgkdu wth Skr. vivSs. 

* Thus paradhala and aporodh&Ja (Vd. XV, 5), 'betrothed' and 
* onbetroibed,’ como from rt da with para. Also in Skr. parS-dd, ‘ to 
give up, to surrender,’ 1$ mentioned. 
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ag« of nine, and married at thirteen. With the Paricea of 
India Che betrothal takes place atiU earlier. The marriage 
ceremony consists In joining the hands of a young man 
and woman, while prayers and holy formulas are recited^. 
Through the Couching of their hands the union is made 
a legal compact. 

or a similar kind were moat likely the holy rices which 
were observed a c the eotulitsion of a marriage {HAirithwantiY. 
Thei’ewith, the bride, magnificently adorned was conveyed, 
under various solemn customs and observances, from the 
house of her parents to Chat of her husband, which was to 
become henceforth her new home. Hcncc the Iranian 
speaks of a'takii^ home’ of the wife*, Just as the Greek 
does of Che SytoBai yvvsixa and tlic Roman of a ducere 
puellain w mairimoniMn^. 

It is cliaracteristic, as bearii^ upon tbc legal and moral 
portion of the wife in the old IrSnian house, that she bears 
from the marriage-day the title of nmanO-pathni^ ‘tlie 
mistress of the house/just as the husband is called imano- 
paiii, ‘ the master of the house V Tlie wife ranks thus more 
as the equal of Che husband than his dependent She is not 
his slave but his companion, entitled to all his privil^es, 
sharing with him the direction and management of the 
household. 

Whilst the man has chiefly to procure through the labour 
of his hands the necessary means of maintenance for his 


' Dossabhoy Fnmjee, 'Tlte Parsees,' p. 76; Spiegel. Av. fi^.vol. 
II, p. xxvlil. seq.; E.A. vol. iii, p. 677. 

* Vd. XIV, 15. 

* Comp. p. 926 of OtfirBHitehi KuUur. 

* Vadh. 'to lead/ This verb iuelf has disappeared from old 
Indian, and it is only preserved in iu derivative va^ftS. which hsu 
no connection with vah. Besides in (be Avesu vax is also used lo 
denote ' to marry, lo take home (a bride).* 

* Respecting the marriage customs prevailing amongst ll>e 
Indians I refer to Zimmer, AiL. pp. 312-313; Lefinann, Ge~ 
tthiefik d<s allot indiens, p. 99 seq. 

* Actually corresponding to the Rv. gfAapa/i and grAapa/Hi. In 
Vd. XII, 7 nmijufpailiMd nntAnopat/Mi arc as 'husband' and 'wife/ 
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famiJy, and therefore moves more out of doors, the wife’s 
sphere of action is indoors. As the cultivation of the field, 
the chase, aod war are incumbent upon him, so does she 
tend the domestic herd, devoting herself to the care and 
primary training of her children, and to the preparation of 
food, and the making of needful clothing and other articles 
of home manufacture. 

We shall therefore not err in conceding to woman in 
ancient Iran nearly the same social position as that occu* 
pied by the wife among the Vedic Indians, the Germans, 
or the Greeks of the age of Homer. Among all these 
peoples we meet rvith the same social relations. It is true 
the man represents the highest power in his small house- 
state, and the wife too must be willing and obedient to 
him like his children and domestics, but she is in no 
way dgraded to the rank ol* a maid-servant or slave, as 
was the case in Eastern countries even at a very early 
period'. 

In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing 
equal riglits; there is no difference as to their respective 
importance. Pious men and women are frequently named 
together. As in this world, so also in the nexts they live 
together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise 
Wives are an honour to the house ^; and the good spirits, 


* 1 give here as an appendix the names of relations occurring in 
the Avesta: /Z/^rrsSkr. ‘ htitcr,' mz/b^«sS)(j. mJ/r' mother 
fiH/Afvfmlrst 'son,' iu^kdkarg^^x. duhitr 'daughter’; 
jyi 5 Afl=N.P. «yvj (not corresponding to the Indian) ‘grandfather,’ 
' grandmother ttap^ls Skr. napai' grandson,’ tiapti' grand¬ 
daughter'; brSfuir)'^ 9 i%^T. bhrSfi^ya, raasc. ‘unde/ fern.'aont'; 
i&irya ' nephew, niece.’ Hence farther on we avail ourselves of a 
circurascriplion, vis, luirya fulhra and liirya dttgAdkare, tiirya 
puOira fjvthra and i&iryA du^kilMre itt^hdhar<zn\z,yk>XA la the fourth 
and fifth gonemdon. Comp. Vd. XII. Comp, farther ki}a 5 ura 
‘%tber-iii-law's:Skr, fsurfurd, and sdjMSJirr 'son-lo-Uw’^Skr. 

bra/ore ' brother’s Skr. bkrbJr, and faa§kar ‘sister’ 
sSkr. 9 vasr> 

' Vd. IX, 4«; Ys. XXVI, 8 j XXXIX, s; Yl XL +, &c. 

• Vd. ni, 3. 
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particularly Ahura Mazda, are represented as being in the 
company of female yaaataa K 

As in the Vedlc antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta 
people, women took part even in the holy ceremonies and 
solemn ofTcrings. The ladies of the house who cherish 
good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good actions, 
who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in 
the Vispered at t]\e offering ceremony equally with pious 
and orthodox men K Further on it is said that both wife 
and husband ruturaliy pray together, with uplifted hands, 
to MIthra for his protection and support^. The following 
remarkable saying of the Rig-veda is also in accordance 
with Iranian custom: * Already from olden time the wife 
has attended the common sacriheial oflerings and festive 
gatherings, she, the fosterer of the holy law 

The first and stnetest demand which the bridegroom 
made of the bride was, that her name and reputation 
should be pure and unspotted ^ and her virginity before 
marriage unstained This demand is enforced with unre> 
lenting severity among the Persians of the present day, 
thoi^h their morality Is rather lax. The simple accusation 
of the husband is sufficient to divorce a young wife and to 
expose her to misery and shame This peculiar destiny 

• Ys. XXXVIII, X. 

AnJofnm . .. nminci^■ 

dtfSj-a • /rfyMHffiaJSm • frfy^h&khlim • « hush- 

■ ratu-hhiiMlhriM. 

' Yt X, $4. Very obscure and doubtful. The word trandaied 
by me by ' both wife and husband * la Cf. Spiegel, Csutm/Hhr, 
vol. ii, pp. ; C de Hirles, At. /r. vol. 11, p. a$6. 

* Rv. X, S6,10 j Zimmer, AiZ. pp. 316.^317. 

* (Vd. XIV, (5) la eercainly correctly imnsiated by 
de Hsrles by ‘ elle doit 6ue de bonne rdpuution' (she lias to be i f 
good rcpubtion), 

• Vd. XIV, 15, wv/wp/'tf and fl/iWWi,ihe former from root l aiih 
Hpa (also 5 kr. means eoirt turn/tifufta), the latter ;j svpi'osc d 
to be connect^ according to Geldner (JV.X. vol. xxv, p. ait, 
note j) with Skr. shttda, ‘ profuse seminis.' 

’ Polak, PersitH, vol. i, p- 313. 
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of women, which naturailjr paves the way for the most 
shameful abuses, has at least this one advantage that 
offences s^inst morality are very rare amongst unmarried 
prls in Persia. 

Marriage between blood-relations was forbidden among 
the old Indiana. They exhiWt even a religious dread of 
consanguinity in marriage. As to the Rig-s^a, this idea 
is clearly demonstrated by a remarkable song already often 
quoted, whieh contains a dialc^c between Yama and his 
sister yami*. Here the latter tries to decoy her brother 
into Jove, but she is rejected by him with an express appeal 
to Che gods who had forbidden such sin. 

How entirely different is the ease in the AvestaT Here 
the marriage of relations is not only unforbidden but even 
recommended, and described as a meritorious and pious 
action. It is esteemed as an institution that has pro¬ 
ceeded from Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanc¬ 
tioned as a very ancient custom and a divine ordinance 


* Rv. X, lo; Zimmer, AiZ. p. 323* 

* The tecbucaJ expresaon is hoaeUyadalha ; comp. partkularJy 
Ys. XII, 9 ^ Vsp. Ill, 3. [We understand tbe passage (Va XH, 9) 
quite diferently. Here hvatioadaASn is to be taken as a nous 
used adjectively and qualifying DofrtSm. AsAyf • D^fn 3 fn • 
MiSgdqyajniBi • ^aspOf ^iMhrSm • rutiha-fnai/Aishm ■ kvae/va- 

' asfiaamm • ‘I extol the Maxda-worsbipping Religion 
(i.e. the Religion that comoaads its followers to adore the 
Wisdom of the Creator), that is far from all doubt, that levels 
all arguments (dlsputeaX the sacred one whieb is itself a tie ibal 
unites {the spiritual man with God).' Here hvoftMdaOiSa, ve 
b^eve, does not properly refer to marriage among mankind, as 
Dr. Spiegel and others have endeavoured to interpret i^ but ir 
rather signifies that the Religion revealed to ZaraU)nsl>B’a by 
Ahura Masda is the only mediun on earth, the sincere belief 
in which inrallibly conduces so to exalt the human mind as to 
bring it to a dear conception of the Deity. Whatever might be 
the view of the later Pahlari writers with regard to the word 
khvtiuias^ we have no single instance in the Avesia which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesia nation there ever was a 
marri^ contracted between brother and sister. See the question 
fully examined by Dr. West, 'Pahlavi Texts,' pan ii, Appendix,^ 7 V.] 
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Later wnters also of the traditional Parses literature fre^ 
quently expatiate upon kindred^marrUgcs. The Bahwan 
Yashi plain!/puts the follotving words into the mouth of 
AJiura Mazda: * The most perfectly r^hteous of the 
righteous is he who remains in the good religion of the 
MazdayasnSin, and continues the religious practice of 
kmdred«marnage In hia family;’ and, according to the 
SkUyait'la'shilyasix such a marriage is In itself capable of 
expiating mortal or heinous sins, and serves as an efficient 
and powerful weapon against the evil spirit Ahriman^ 

It is frequently obKtved that the Avesta people set a 
high value on the preservation of the purity of their blood, 
and stood in great fear of its intermixture with foreign 
elements. This principle was followed to the utmost 
extreme in the introduction of marriage among rela¬ 
tions .... 

Among modern Persians Idodred-matriage is not rare. 
It is here evidently a remnant of antiquity which has been 
preserved to the present day, with the tenacity peculiar to 
such family Institutions, in spite of the entirely altered 
circumstances under which they now live. Besides, this 
custom, as we learn from well-informed judges, is by no 
means attended with results disastrous to the children*. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether mono¬ 
gamy or pol)^amy existed amongst the Aveata people. 

I premise that the bare principle only la here to be 
treated of, and not its practical application. Persons in 
poor and embarrassed circumstances, who were not in a 
position to support several wives and a Utger number of 
children, were perforce obliged to be content with 9 nt wife. 
We must absolutely set aside the question concerning 
concubines or persons who lived in a state of concubinage. 
Pol)^amy properly so called Is only spoken of where 
several women occupy towards one man the same lawful 


* Yoihl, chap, il, p. di; VUI, 18; XVin,$. 

I'hi West, 'Pahlavi Teals,' part i, pp. a 13, 307, 387. 

* Polak, Fergim, voL i, pp. soo-aoi. 
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rank, and whtre the children of all of them are considered 
to have been begotten in lawful wedlock. 

Unfortunate!/ in the Avesta there is a lack of positive 
testimony as much concerning; the one (monegamy) as 
concerning the other (pol>^myX and we must therefore 
content ourselves with merely indirect proofs and con¬ 
clusions drawn from analogy. 

Sons and wives are esteemed as an ornament to a house, 
and theyoca/or bestow them upon the pous in abundance. 
This might be construed as an indication that polygamy 
was customary and a great number of women a mark of 
opulence and dmne blessing* .... 

However, it would bo better not to lay too much stress 
upon such isolated passages of almost universal import, nor 
to draw from them any far-fetched conclusions. 

The Parsees of India live, as we know, in mon^;a(ny. 
But that is in no way an original custom. A short time 
ago bigamy was in general use*. So too we learn of 
the Tujiks living in the mountains of Zerafshan that with 
them pol>^cny is indeed not the rule but is by no means 
forbidden *. 

The modem Persians and their marriage customs may 
therefore be used for comparison only with great reserve, 
since they naturally come under the influence of Islamism. 
But amongst the old Persians pol>^amy was commonly 
practised .... 

I shall go even further. Among the old Indians, also, it 

* [The passage wherein the Avesla esteems ^ sons and wives as ao 
ornament to a does not imply (he wives ot a ^jigle man but 

aS tl>e married women living in the same house. Just as is the case 
DOW in Parsee families, so sJ^ in the age o( the Avesta may we 
conceive a Zoroasirlan family as having married daughters, 
daughtcrs>in.lav, and even gianddaaghtere>iQ.bw mth the Ptaftr- 
/amiliar at their bead, all forming a group of more than a dozen 
women. Even when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, he does not 
generally pray for sons only but for sods and wives, i. e. sons who 
riiouJd be sufficiently well settled in life to aiTorcI to many as weD 
as to maiotam households of their own. ^r.J 

• DossaWtoy Frarojee, ‘ The Parsees,’ p. 88 seq. 

* UjTalvy, Exp^d. enVs/. i, p. id. 
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i$ supposed on the authority of some passa^ of the Rig- 
veda, nnd indeed esddently with full justice* that at least 
men of rank frequently enjoyed a plurality of wives h 
There Is likewise no doubt that in ancient Germany, 
particularly In the case of princes and grandees, polygnmy 
was an old and primitive custom which was only In course 
of time replaced by monogamy*. 

Wc have licre numerous analogies and grounds of proba* 
bility which appear to speak In favour of the antiquity 
and priority of the custom of polygamy. In support of 
any contradictory opinion I have nothit^ to bring forward. 

Under such circumstances I consider it almost certain 
that plurality of wives was not prohibited to the Avesta 
nation. Probably every one was free to do as he liked. 
Wlioever ^vas able to maintain more wives and a larger 
household, could marry several; whoever could not afford 
it, contented himself with only wr. The precepts of their 
religion left this question wholly untouched, because there 
^vas 00 question at all of that custom being allowable or 
not aUowable, or of its being right or wrong, but amply an 
accidental or personal ability or inability. In this way the 
silence of the Aveata is most simply explained. Had the 
Avesta prescribed mon^amy, thus being in conflict with 
the custom which we know to have prevailed elsewhere In 
the country of IrSn, tlicre would have been certainly no 
lack of passages which opposed and attacked polygamy, 
and which represented the new Institute of mon<^amy as 
sacred and divinely established. 

Finally, I must further add that polygamy Is not at all 
against the natural order, and as regards its practice in the 
Orient It is even explained and justified by the nature of 
the climate. It Is even doubly intelligible In a nation 
that lays so great a value upon a numerous posterity as Is 
koown to have been done by the Avesta people. 


' ammer, AiL. p. 3S4 | Lcfmann, GeKhkhlt dti altm Iniias, 
p, 98; KSgi, Dtr Ri^’Vtda, XV. 

' Weinhold, Alln^isths lAfn, p. S4$ seq. 
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{ 9, Prayers and H<m 6 kold CusUrms. 

The scantiness of our references unfortunately does not 
allow us to describe, on the basis of the A vesta-text, the 
ddily life of the Zoroastrian, the anangement of his house¬ 
hold, his professional and religious duties and occupations, 
and the change from labour to relaxation. 

We can here only discuss the most important customs 
and ceremonies which are prescribed to the Maadayasoan, 
men as well as women, as a r^ular exercise, or to meet 
certain occasions of d^y life. 

The whole life of the faithful man was, according to the 
view of the A vesta, a conflict with the powers of darkness, 
mth Aogra Mainyu and his demons. He was threatened on 
all sides mth their persecution. He had to remain ever on 
his guard lest he should have to yield to the evil power 
through some transgres^on. He was however enjwned to 
extend and strengthen the kingdom of light and to impair 
and diminish that of darkness, through bis active inter¬ 
ference In the great struggle between the heavenly and the 
infernal spirits. 

Thus he had to be vigilant, alert, and active. Sloth and 
laaioess induced to vice. Even sleep itself was really a mere 
concession to the demons \ and therefore one had to en¬ 
deavour to limit Its power over him as much as possible. 
As soon as, at early morning, with the break of day, the 
good spirits had overpowered the demons of night and bad 
b^un to exercUe their power anew, the pious had also to 
rise and to go to tlieif daily work. In this they were chiefly 
assisted by Chanhcleer, whose call scared away slumber. 
It is to this circumstance, I believe, that the domestic 
cock owes the great attention which is paid to it among 
the Zoroastriaos. I shall dwell upon thU more fully in my 
descriptbn of the domestic animals. 

In the war against vice the divine beings bring succour 
to men in various ways. This succour they grant as a 


Comp however Ysp. VII, 3. 
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inight)r weapon through which man can avert and annihi' 
late the destructive influence of the demons'. Such is 
the Holy Word which Mazda has revealed to Zarathushtra; 
such are the prayers which he has taught him. 

The conception of the nature of prayer seems to us 
rather an extrinsic one. It \$ not \ahvttys\ the internal 
elevation of man towards God, nor the degree of devotion 
and fervency, which makes it efficacious. To the words 
themselves belongs mysterious, one might almost say 
mapeal, power \ the mere recitation of them, If correct and 
faultless, brings that power into action. 

These prayers are not to be recited merely oo particular 
occasions; they do not secure help and deliverance in times 
of imminent danger and difficulty alone. As the demon!* 
acal powers are constantly lurking in ambush to do injury 
unto men, it is commanded to say prayers, even as a sort of 
preservative, regularly at fixed hours of the day, and in all 
constantly-recurring occupatioai and actions. 

For the modem Parsecs tlie precise forms of prayer 
arc strictly laid down* a brief survey of them will be 
sufficient*. 

On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the 
sacred string, a series of prayers are to be repeated. Next 
follows the special momii^-prayer. Before and after each 
meal, likewise, prayers are said*, and in the evening, 
before the Parsee goes to sleep, he has, further, to reflect 
upon and examine what he has done in the course of the 
day, and then only, after reciting certain prayers, be retires 
to rest. 


' Thus it it said of Zaraihushtra that he by meins of the 
prayer YalU-ahU • vairyi frightened away the demons who, having 
jetted hie luin, had surrounded him (Vd. XIX, a). Zar^thuihtra 
exultingly laya further on: *(1 will conquer) by means of the 
(sacred) mortar, and the cup and (he Auume, and by the prayer 
(ov,is) taught to me by htasda. My weapon is the Vahiikim* 
pn^er ; with this 1 will conquer and rilghien away the demons. 
This weapon is an excelleut one, 0 thou profligate Angm Manyu I* 
Vd. XIX, j. 

* Spiegel, At. tlb. voL ii, p. 1 . seq. 
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To the prayers, which form part of the order of the day, 
are further added a number of others which must be said 
on certain occurrences, viz. after sneezing, after connubial 
intercourse, after aatisfyir^ natural purposes, after pollutions 
during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, as well as 
after the lighting of candles. 

Several of these cases are anticipated in the Ave$ta\ and 
if others are not mentioned, it may be owing perhaps to 
the incompleteness of the text. Besides these, prayers are 
naturally also prescribed for the different ceremonies of 
purification. They should be repeated, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, twice, tlirice, four times, or even oftener, and 
must alternate with the recitation of strophes or sayings 
from the GStbis^ For deceased relations also, and all 
relatives, near and distant, it is a solemn oblation to say 
prayers and to recite the aacred hymns 

There are, on the whole, four prayers which can be 
adapted to the most diverse occasions. Three of these arc 
conaposed in the antique dialect of the Gathas, the fourth, 
the prayer shows the same language as the 

later Avesta. The prayer Airyema is of subordinate 
importance, whilst the efficacy of the two others is com¬ 
mended in the Avesta in inspired words. Unfortunately 
the text is extremely difficult and obscure, so that none of 
the attempts hitherto made to iutetpret it can be considered 
as perfectly satisfactory*. 

The prayer Asfum vS/iu is translated by Haug in the 
following manner:— 

‘ Righteousness is the best good; 

A blessing it is; a blessing be to him 
Who is righteous towards Aska-vahi^la' 


* Vd, XVIII, 43 aad 49; XVII; vidt Duncker. GdA. iv, 
pp. 158-1 S 9 « 

• Vd. VIII. 19; XI and XII; XIX, ss. 

• Vd. XII. 

* Spiegel, Comm. voL ii, p. 466 seq.; Haug and West,' Essays 00 
the Par&B,’ p. 14:, note a. The text is found in Bariholomh, G&thdt, 
pp. 65-66. Comp now also Roth, ZdAaG. XXXVIII, p. 437. 
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lU meaning Is praised in the KldokhC»Kusk^ All that 
is good and excellent is comprised in it, and all other 
prayers are, so to say, included in it. But foremost 
amongst all the forms of prayer Is the yj/inna^arya, or, as 
it is called by (he Parsecs, the /fonaven 

'Just as a heavenly lord is to be chosen. 

So is an earthly master for the sake of righteousness, 
As a giver of good thoughts, and of the actions of life 
towards Mazda. 

The dominion belongs to the lord wliom he has ap> 
pointed as a protector for the poor’ 

Regarding this prayer it is said that Ahura Mazda first 
uttered it, and that it existed before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before the animals, the plants, and 
mankind^. One should recite it without any omission, and 
not intermix it with anything foreign, if it is meant to have 
Its full effect. Whoever recites it in the manner prescribed, 
his soul crosses ov^ the bridge which separates this world 
from the next, and reaches the highest paradise, the most 
brilliant stars. 

The Houover is the best prayer that ever has been and 
ever will be spoken. As long as the earth exists it must 
be recited, and it will protect from death him who says it 
and who remembers it. 

Lastly, it Is expressly declared in another passage that 
this prayer, which had the Highest God for its author, was 
also recited by the prophet Zaratbushtia: 

' Renowned in the country of Aryana Vaija hast thou 
first, 0 Zarathushtra, said four times the Ahuna- 
vatya, dividing it Into verses 


‘ In Westergurd, Yi. XXI, note; Hsug and West, 'Essays,' * 
p seq. 

* Ys. XIX; Haug and West, 'Easnyi,' p. aSg seq. 

• Ys. IX, 14; cf. Haug and West, 'Essays; p. i‘i 9 - 

J/andhteA 1 have wrongly interpreted the e^tbet vtAeref/imil i it is 
certainly derived from root ^sSkr. 6 Aer N.P. buridm. 

Comp, also Geldnet, Mtlrik, p. tty: ' four times with the trans* 
poaitloQ cf parts.' 
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Besides prayer», sacrifices aj^d olTerii^ may also be 
noticed here. But as these were oaly of a private nature, 
offered only in the rarest cases, and conducted mostly by 
priests, they will be dUcuased hereafter. 

On the other hand, I must here mention the tending 
of the hearth-fire, as this was undoubtedly the dally and 
constant duty of every master of a house, and consequently 
belonged to household customs in the proper sense of the 
word. 

With the employment of fire begins the civilisation of 
mankind, and this beneficent element, the use of which, 
like speech and reason, distinguishes men from beasts, 
enjoys on that account divine veneration everywhere on 
our globe. To the Avesta people, however, it is some¬ 
thing more than the mere foundation cf civilized life. 
With them it is at the same time the holiest and the purest 
clement, the refleaion of thdr Highest Deity, Ahum Maada. 
It is moreover the symbol of moral purity, and a strong 
weapon of defence against the deoioos. During night and 
darkness, when the wicked demons are at their work, fire 
produces light and brightness, and frightens away these 
hellish spirits. 

Fire is directly called Akurahi MaBd 3 opurhrtt\ ‘theson 
of Ahura Maada’^ be Is His earthly image, of the same 
nature and essence with Himself. He b a genius who, 
after the creation was completed, first spontaneously 
descended upon the earth in order to protect the creatures 
devoted to Mazda against the powers of evil*. Tlib Is 
proved by the fact that Asha-vahbhta, the genius of‘the 
best piety,' is at the same time the genius of fire. Hence 
also the hearth-fire, as the centre of the house, is the 
symbol of a fixed settlement \ and the latter, on the other 
hand, is the characteristic or token that distinguishes the 
righteous and faithful from the impious. 

The worsltip of the hearth-fire amongst the Indo- 
Germans deserves a succinct description. Amongst the 


‘ Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, p. 41 $eq. 

• Vtde Spiegel, TYaditioneUt Lileraitw der Farsen, p. 333. 
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Iranians It {s callnd nm/lnd-paiH,' tli« master of tbe house,* 
amongst the Indiana»^Ad;0a/i^ which means the same thing- 
With the Greeks and Romans also it is the centre of their 
family-life. Round the jerio, the consecrated hearth* 
assemble the family on the Apaturian and Ampludi’omian 
festivals. The pattr^familias or the mater^familias looks 
after the cult. All libations that are offered begin with 
the Htstia. 

Near the hearth of a Roman bouse stand the images of 
the Lares and Penates. The marriage-ceremony is per¬ 
formed near it as was customary among the old Indians. 
The young couple are received at the entrance into the new 
house with tbe fire of its altar. Near the hearth is placed 
the nuptial couch. 

Similarly, In the house of the old German an ever¬ 
burning hre biased on tbe hearth* as an emblem of the 
everlasting duration of hU family and his race. Round 
about this hre stood the images of the household gods 
carved la wood. It was the centre of the family worship. 
A remnant of this old custom survives still in the sports of 
children. 

The mighty Fhe which is useful to the pious in a multitude 
of ways* but which annihilates the vicious in the form of 
deadly flashes of l^htning* is commended In the Gathas: 

‘ After Thy Fire, O Ahura, the powerful, do we yearn 
in a pious manner, 

After the swif^, mighty, that rejoices tlie creation, 
and lends manifold assistance, 

But which, 0 Mazda, works the destruction of the 
enemy through the bolts of his hands 

From the smoke and the dame of Fire it was believed 
that the Will of the Deity could be recognised. His 
crackling flame waa tbe means whereby He spoke to men. 
In doubtful cases especially the oracular decision of Fire 
appears to have been often invoked 

The hearth-fire, however, must also be preserved and 


« Xa XXXIV, 4. 

• Ys. XXXI* 3 and 19. Cf. funher tn/ra. 
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tended by men- According to a certainly very ancient 
Idea, It inu5t at no time, not even in the night, be ex- 
tir^ished. It must continually blaze and shine as a 
never-resting champion against demons. When the bright 
flame becomes extinct, the good spirits, who protect the 
house from the terrors and dangers of darkness, disappear 
from it- 

Thc fuel must be dried before it is used*, in order not to 
contain any moisture which would cause the two elements, 
water and fire, to clash. Moreover, the proper kind of wood 
must be selected, some fragrant species, such as Hadfi&iifiU 
pata, being most desirable. The bark was probably stripped 
of the wood before burning^. 

The wood must be carried vrith clean-washed hands, 
and this is a duty which U to be fulfilled at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the night, but particularly at early 
morning when people rise from their beds with the first 
crowing of the cock, Otherwise A si, the demon of want 
and lust, would cause damage to the fire and it m^t die 
out from lack of fuel. 

Furthermore. Fire actually shows his gratitude to him 
who bestows due care upon him. As to the master of the 
house, he blesses him above all things in his domestic life, 
allows a goodly number of able sons to grow up. and all that 
belongs to him to improve in power and importance. 

‘ May herds of cattle follow thee and men In cumbers! 
May a powerful mind and an active soul follow thee 1 
Mayest thou pass thy life with a merry heart all the 
days that thou Jivestl* 

‘ This IS the benediction of Fire unto him who brings 
him fuel, dry, picked out at daylight, rightly prepared 
with the intent of the holy commandment*/' 

* Comp, the whole section Vd. XVIII, x8 e«q, 

* Ys. LXII, 10; Vd. VIII, 9; Vd. XVIII, *7 {the stripping of the 
berk is perhaps meant byyaetA^a/a). We may compare the siate- 
mem of Strabo {p. 73 s), that the Persians offered sacrifice to the fire 
by laying one over the other pieces of wood without rind. Wind- 
ischtnann, Zoroas&iachf Studiin, p. spg. The fuel is called attma. 

* Vd. XVIII, 27; cf. also Vs. LXII, ro. 
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The oiimerous commAndmcnts of purihcatlon, which are 
given by the AvesCa for almost all imaginable occurrences, 
have a direct and important bearing upon the daily life of the 
Zoroastrian. They are multiplied to such an extent^ that 
the excess of formalities and ceremonies must necessarily 
choke the deeper sense which underlies them. 

The Indiaos^ also, look upon a variety of objects as 
impure, and believe that their impurity may be transferred 
by contact to men, who have then to remove it by means of 
prayers, ablutions, and other similar remedies. Rut this 
idea is among the IrSnians of the A vesta carried to its 
furthest extreme, and has consequently, as alTecting 
ordinary life, a atilJ greater importance and meaning. 
The notions of (he 6r£limanical Indians and the Eastern 
Iranians, moreover, exhibit in this respect a striking 
resemblance even as to details, and, indeed, in such a 
manner that we have a right to r^rd them as very 
ancient, and to traee tliem at least to certain common 
fundamental nspects, which have been transmitted to us 
from Arian antiquity. 

In the A vesta, dead Mies are prc<emiiicnt]y considered 
as impure. However, the l^ic of this view is very sensible 
and excellent. Impure are only the corpses of originally 
good and pure beings, and they are so, indeed, on the 
ground that the party of light has sustained a Joss on 
account of thmr death. If, on the contrary, a vicieui 
person dies, it must be regarded as a gain; his dead body 
cannot therefore exercise any corrupting influenced 

Thus it is principally the dead bodies of pious human 
beings and tliose of particularly holy animala such as the 
dog, from which contamination issues. Immediately after 


' Thus It is said in Vd. V, 36 : ‘ TJving fl desiruclive, evil 
person, aa for example an ashemaughA, directly or indirectly 
causes pollution to the creatures of the blissful spirit, O sou of Spi- 
lama, Zarsihushira; Iiviitg he smites the water, extinguishes the 
fire, and carries away the cattle; living he Inflicts upon the pious 
man such a wound as robs him of his lile or disfigures bis body.,. 
iuf net [r9 u/hm] dead,' 
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death has taWea place, the demon of putrefaction^ prevails 
and enters the corpse in the shape of a fly, and therewith the 
dead body has fallen into the grasp of tbe evil powers and 
pollutes whatever comes in contact with it. 

The different degrees of pollution are laid down most 
minutely*. The principal distinction is that made between 
immediate contamination, when one comes into direct 
contact with the impure object Itself, and the Indirect 
pollution which sprees of itself from a defiled person or 
thing*. 

Not only men, but beasts also, may be polluted; and 
even utensils, particularly those which are i^sed in religious 
ceremonies, clothes, etc. 

Water is Impure when a dead body has been rotting 
in it, or when it has been poured upon a carcass; the 
roads upon which corpses are conveyed also become im¬ 
pure, and so do houses in which anybody has died; in fact, 
any piece of land upon which a dead body has lain. 

Above all, the holiest element, Arc, was naturally most 
exposed to defllement, and it bad to be therefore pre¬ 
served with great care, so that it might not come into 
contact with anything impure. It Is always water or Are 
which rnust be taken to a safe place when a death or similar 
occurrence of polluting miiuence takes placed 

Even by its employment in dally life, more particularly 
by its application to industrial purposes, Are became un¬ 
hallowed, according to the notions of the Avesta. Hence 
it had to be purified from time to time, and to be brought 
back to the * lawful place,* the holy fire-altar of the com¬ 
munity, and by fetchi:^ tbence a fresh brand wherewith to 
revive the fire of the homo-hearth^. 


* Drnj-naiutk. 

* Comp. Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, p. fipg seq.; Vi V, 27 «q. 
and the remarks in my H6i. pp. 85-86. Duncker, GdA. IV, 
pp. 161-162. 

* A%e«rse/!i6ta2 and poiti‘re(ikwc. 

* Comp. Vd. Vin, 73 seq., upon the treatment of the fire with 
which a corpse was burnt; Vd. V, 39 seq.; XVI, 1 seq. 

* Vd.VHI, 62 seq. 
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Here also we come across the traces of a very ancient 
fire-cuJt. Analogies of the most striking kind to tliis 
cuatom of the AvesU people are to be found among the 
Greeks and Germans. 

In Lemnos, tlie most holy centre of the worship of 
Hephsstus, it was a custom annually to extinguish for 
several days all the fires in the whole island. A sacred 
ship, then broi^lit from the altar at Delos a hro^brand 
with which fresh hearth-fires were kindled throughout the 
island amid the loud rejoidngs of the people. 

In Germany also, there existed until modern times 
rn several districts (as In the country of Marburg and in 
Lower Saxony) (he custom, manifestly descended from 
the heathens,of extinguishing nowand then all the hearth- 
fires. By rubbing a piece of wood on a wheel, that is, in 
the old solemn manner, fresh fire was then kindled, from 
which everybody ignited his own piece of wood suid carried 
ic home^ 

The common fundamental idea of this custom amongst 
the IrSnians, Greeks, and Germans, is that the fire in dally 
use, communicated from one 1^ to another, must have lost 
in purity through tlie service of men in course of time, and 
had therefore to be restored and renewed by fresh fire, tlie 
pure, celestial, and still unpolluted element. 

The pollution of men, clothes, Implements and such like, 
had to be removed by washing with water and cow’s urine. 
The latter is regarded also by the Indian as miraculously 
efficacious, and is frequently prescribed in the code of Msnu 
as a means of purification^ 

Besides such ablutions, rubbing with earth and fumiga* 
tion are employed. The latter remedy is used, betides the 
recitation of sacred wSthras (sayings), for the purification 
of dwellings >. 


’ V\’ith ihis comp. A. Kuhn, fftrai^ur^ iti Fttms. 

* Manu, V, 59 seq.; for particulars viit Duncker, GdA- IV, p. 
198 seq. 

' Vd. VllI, i\ XII; IX, 3S and XIX, (with this comp, 
ray Hih. p. T07). 
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Th« fire had to be conveyed outAde the house polluted 
by the death of an Inmate, and it could only be brought 
back after the lapse of a mootli during summer, or of nine 
days during winter^ 

Dehled land had to lie fallow, dehled water hid to be 
baled out and thrown away. Roads, after a had been 
led over them, had to be reconsecrated by the priest reciting 
certain prescribed prayers*. 

The purification of vessels was to be repeated the oftwer 
the more valueless the material tvas of w^iclx they were 
made. Vessels of lead and wood, when even once polluted, 
remained impure for ever^ 

Nor do only dead bodies cause pollution. According to 
the view of the Avesta, women after childbirth are likewise 
unclean. Among the modeni Persians the period of forty 
da>'S is fixed for a woman lying-in, and during that lime 
she must remain apart from her husband. Analogous to 
this arc also the precepts current among the Parsees of 
Bombay- The woman is brought to the ground-floor of 
the house before her delivery. After the child is born, she 
remains in the same place for forty days. It is only after 
the lapse of this term, and after performing ablutions with 
cow's urine and water, that she can again associate with 
other members of her family, and devote herself to her 
husband 

The Mosaic law determines a period of thirty-three days 
after the birth of a boy, and of sbety-six days after that of 
a girl, during which time the woman who has been con¬ 
fined is r^ardod as unclean, and remains within doors*.... 

During their menses aUo women are impure, and to a 
certain c-xteut in the power of evil. They are unclean, and 
impart pollution to objects and persons surrounding them. 
Consequently they are lodged durir^ tlxat time in a special 


* Vd. V, 39 «q. 

* Vd. VI, I seq-; VI, 33 «q.; VlII, 14 seq. 

* Vd. VII, ?3 seq. 

* Poiak, Penitn, i, p. 220; Dossabhoy Framjce, 'The Parsees,' 
P 63. 

* Lgvi/icu, XII, 4 $eq. 
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pJacc, where they remain perfectly secluded from all that 
could be exposed to defilement. 

Their place shall be covered up with dry dust, and be 
cleared of all plants and weeds: It shall be situated h^her 
than the surface of the rest of the house, so that the eye of 
the woman may not fall on the heartb^hre and defile It. 
Fifteen steps distant must that place be from the sacred 
elements, water and lire, as well as from the sacred chattels 
used in offerings; and only as fav aa tliree steps distant can 
pious men approach it. 

Even now in [a/cw] Faraee houses such a resting-place is 
found for unclean women, which is called DtshanistAn. It 
is an apartment void of every comfort, and from which one 
can neither perceive the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars, 
neither lire nor water, nor sacred vessels, much less any 
men*, 

Three days were raided as the normal period of 
menstruation, and the ninth day was its utmost limit If it 
continued stUl longer, it was the work of the demons, an 
appearance of sickness. Under ordinary circumstances 
the isolation of the woman continued for four days, and 
only after fitting ablutions could she return amongst other 
people®. 

In modern Persia it is enjoined that women should 
refrain in such cases scs^n or eght days long from bathing 
and from holding any intercourse with their husbands. Tbe 
Mosaic law prescribes a separation of seven days, during 
which time women are unclean and are forbidden to me^^ 

Of course the Avesta likewise forbids men conjugal 
intercourse with their wives during tbtir courses; the in* 
fiingement of this prohibition seems to have been at hrat 


* West,'PaWavi Texts,' pan 1 , p, J77, nolc 4 * Very detailed 
gOUemenU regarding the treatment of menstruating women are 
contained in the Tract Sk^U-l&Shiycsl, chap. 3. 

* The sutement essentially rests on the beginning of Vd. XVI, 
where tbe tnaosgenent of a niirilM « ehithnao^ti, iAkhshlavoilix so- 
hwttV9tiU is discussed ... 

* Polak, Ptnita, i, p. 203; La. XV, 19. 

VOL. I. G 
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considered even ^ m inexpiAble sin. Later on a mUder 
view was taken of it, for another penalty, though indeed a 
veiy high one, was set upon it If the guilty one avoided 
the punishment, he was r^rded as one damned, and was 
abandoned to the infernal powers L 

A similar rule of conduct as that for menstruating women 
is also prescribed by the Avesta for such as have miS' 
carried These must also be lodged in a separate place, 
furnished with an enclosure, and thirty steps distant from 
hre, water and sacred utensils j the ground bdng as dry as 
possible, and cleared of plants. People must again remain 
three steps distant from it. During coniuiement they 
receive as food first only milk, then fruits, and later on, 
alter the lapse of three days, meat, bread, and mad/iu, but 
no water^ 

The ceremonies through which impurities were removed 
Were of very difierent descriptions. Sometimes they con¬ 
sisted in the washing of the head, sometimes in that of the 
hands and arms, sometimes in that of the entire bodyh 
Particular importance was attached to the cleaning of the 
nine doors or openings of the human body, viz. of the eyes, 
ears, and nostrils, of the mouth, &c., because through them, 
so to say, the interior of the human being is connected with 
the exterior world*. 

In the h^her and more unusual cases of pollution the 
Zoroastrian could not even undertake to perform the cere¬ 
mony himself, bnt bad to call in a priest. Particular efficacy 
was held to belong to the so-called ptaiJUaHon of Uu Hin$ 
which Spinel has fully described on the basis of the 


* The idea in Vd. XVIU, 67-76 and XVI, r4-id on the one 
hand and that In Vd. XVI, 17 on the other seem to contndict each 
other. We have here probably ^ain to do with two different views 
of the Vendidad (comp. ZddmQ. vol. xxaiv, p 415). 

* Vd. V, 45; cf. G^dner, K.Z. xrv, pp, 709-210. 

* FraanaiH, upasnSiH, usnSiH, Vd. VUI, 9$. Comp Spiegel, Ao. 
ah. voL u, p. Isuv. 

* Vd. V,54; ef. Geldiier,ir.Z.xxv, p. 209; Vd.111,14 (ZaisG. 
vol. xxiiv, p.419). 
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Statements contained in the ninth chapter of the Veodldad 
and of the traditional supplements ^ 

^For such a purificatioQ a barren piece of ground is 
selected, where there is neither water nor tree, and which 
is distant from fire and from pure beings. Six holes are 
then dug in the ground, two tingen deep in summer, four 
fingers deep in winter, each of them a step distant from the 
other: afterwards three more holes are dug, which are three 
steps distant from the before mentioned. Round these 
holes twelve circles are drawn, In such a way that three 
circles surround the three holes, three the six holes, three 
all nine, and lastly three more surround them all The 
defiled person stands near the six holes inside the circles, 
the priest out^'de of them. After a sliort prayer Is recited 
by the pnest, and repeated by the polluted one, the latter 
la besprinkled by the purifier with the urine of the bullock, 
which is first poured into a vessel (commonly a spoon) that 
is fastened tea stick containing nine knots^ in this way the 
priest can approach the body of Che defiled with the spoon, 
although he himself stands outside the circles. After the 
polluted person has cleansed his whole body with the urine, 
the Ahxtna.varya is recited, and thereupon tlie undcanness 
or, according to the notion of the Irlnians, the demon of 
unclcaaness, leaves the mao. The person purified ehert 
approaches the other five boles, at each of which the priest 
redtes the Akma-vsrya anew •, near the sixth hole he rubs 
himself fifteen times with earth, and wuhes himself after¬ 
wards with water near the recnainlog three boles. After 
this he has still to wait for nine nights, and to wash himself 
every third o^ht; then only is he ^ain fit to associate with 
other people.* 


* £1 - 4 . vol. iii, pp. 658-699; {Av. ti$. vol. il, p, baiv- seq.). 
[In connection with [he BareshnOm CeremoDy of puiificadon 
for any Zorcosman man or woman, it would be very interesdng 10 
read Dr. West's elaborate desoipdon of the same, given is his 
• Pahlavi Texts/ part li. pp. 43 t“ 454 « 


Q 2 
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J 10. Death and Disposal of ike Body. 

Death is reg:arded in the Avcsta as a separation of the 
body and the souP, as an analysis of the two constituent 
parts of man, of the perishable matter and the Immortal 
eveilaatini; force which had made her abode in the body 
during life. The activity of the soul of man manifests itself 
according to different tendencies and in different spheres. 
Consequently the Avesta assumes the eocistence of several 
faculties of the soul, which, dissimilar in their nature and 
mode of operation, reside in the human body. We shall 
later on make it our business to express our thoughts on 
the Avesta doctrine of the soul. At present it will suffice 
to prove that the soul and the vital power are not Identical \ 
through the decay of the latter the soul is forced to quit 
the body. 

When death takes place, the soul does not at once depart 
entirely from the body to which it once belonged, but still 
remains for three days and three nights in its vicinity^ 
Death is, therefore, a kind of transitional stage, durii^ 
which, however, the soul experiences a foretaste of the 
fate that awaits it. The soul of the pious man already 
feels the delights and Joys of Paradise, but that of the 
impious man the anguish and torments of Hell. 

The body of the deceased Masdayasna falls a prey to 
the powers of evil as soon as the soul has vanished from it \ 
yea its actMty has ceased. It can never subdue and impair 
the kingdom of Angra Manyu. The demons rejoice over 
Its death. From the Northern regions which arc con¬ 
sidered by the Eastern Imoian to be the abode of es'Ory- 

* AtUseba « laoeha§hascba « Vd- Vfll, 8l; XIX, 7. 

Desagnofions for' body' are, besides the rather irregukresdf 3 £rA 
(^skeleton), (' form, outward appearance,’ coup. Gcldncr, 

St.Z. xjy, p. 305, note x), and k 4 krp. Ys. LV, i. 

* Vrven ; this iodudes the rooral and intellectual power of man 
{ur 9 aii and ^afidha§h\ as well as the guardian s^t {^avo^ht) ac¬ 
companying it durii^ life. With this descripcign conap. Yt. XXn; 
next Haug aixd West, ‘Essays/ p. 219 seq, 
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thing ewl—where the waterless, barren deserts extend, 
where the burning winds of summer and the snow-storms 
of winter blow, where hostile tribes dwell —comes the 
ghost of the corpse, the frightful Druj-Nasush It takes 
possession of the corpse in the shape of a fly, probably 
because on every corpse arc to be seen flies—in themselves 
loathsome and impure creatures. It has its chief seat in 
the nose, tlie eyes, the tongue, the jaw-bones—here by 
metonymy used for ears,—*the sexual organs, the^/«;w,— 
that is at the doors of the body,—wliich always appear 
subject to pollution to a particular extent*. 

From the dead body the impurity spreads itself further 
In the house In which the corpse lies, and to everything that 
is in it. It communicates Itself to survivors and relations, 
and does so the more the nearer they have stood In 
relationship to the dead. There now begin a series of 
ceremonies, which I have already described, for tlio pur- 
pose of washing away the pollution. 

But the most peculiar ceremony, which Is performed on 
the dead body Itself before its disposal, is the Sagdid. I 
here conflne myself to the most essential ^>oints, since this 
subject has been before fully and frequently treated*. 

The ceremony consists In leading a de^ towards the 
deceased, so that his eyes may fall on the corpse. I may 
here mention that they ascribe to the glance of a dog the 
power of scaring away the Evil Being. With the same 
view evidently a deg: conducted over the way by which 
a deceased person has been carried, in order to make it 
^ain accessible for men and beasts. 

The dog to bo employed for the Sordid must liave 


^ Vd. VII, 9 [so to say, the wind of putrefacuonj. 

* Vd. Ill, 14; IX, 40. Comp, iuprs, p. 8 s. 

* 'fhe word comes from N.P. fsg ‘ dog ' + did from the inflnilivc 
didan, from n. ^' to see.’ Vide the commaodmsnis of the P&rsce 
i/aditton respecting this custom in Pahiam- Vendidid, HI, 48; 
and in Sh^yasIda'ShoyosI, II, 1-3 (West, ‘ Fahlavi Testa,’ pari i, pp, 
945-846}; comp, further Spiegel, Av, ei. voi. ii, p. xxxii. seq.; 
ibid. £.A. vol. ill, 701 seq.; Dos&abboy Framjee, 'The Forsees/ 
p. 93 seq. 
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cettaiR special marks: ke must be four-eyed—this I shall 
explain further on—he must be of a yellow colour or white 
wth yellow cars 

A very andeat popular Idea lies at the root of this entire 
custom, the knowledge of which, however, was wholly lost 
even to the Avesta peopled According to the old Indian 
legend, Yama» the god of death, has two dogs who follow 
him. They guard the path leading mto the next world, 
and alarm and frighten the souls wandering therein. Or, 
like a hunter, Yama sends forth the dogs as his messengers, 
to bring home the souls who have fallen into his power, 

In a funeral soi^ of the S.^*veda they call out, therefore, 
to the deceased: 

‘ Run straight past the two dogs of Sarama, the four- 
eyed, parti-coloured.' 

Or the departed ones are recommended to the protection 


^ Spanm • smriim • ehsthru • chashsien < ipa^lm • 

I Vd. VHI, 16. 

* [We cannot see how the Avesta people could have been igno¬ 
rant of this oriental idea regarding the power of the s^tual dogs 
on the Chieval Bridge, or of what is alreiud^ alJoded to in the 
^passage (Vd. Xlll, 9), where the soul (umn) of the deceased person 
/is represented as being (on the morning of the fourth day after 
; death) aecompanied by his conscience {/aim, i. e. the cousdousoess 
. of bis own good or bod aedens), together with the two spiritual dogs 
/ (i c. apiriraal conhdence and watchfulness over one’s self), calM 
‘ in the Avesta p/tha-fSna, or ‘(the dogs) that gaard the bridge.’ 

^ Their work is to preserve the soul, during Its passage, from auy evil 
iofluence of the hellish fiends (probably dismist in one's own moral 
behaviour), which are supposed to be baunting the Bridge of Judg- 
meol in order to drag away the pious soul into liell. We woold 
rather presume that the old Iranian notion regarding the as 
scaring away any evil ioduence, is quite in accordance with their 
conception of the Jxshu-para dogs. By the cornmandment of the 
SagiSd and the espo^tion of its influence produced directly upon a 
dead body, the Avesta introduces, so to say, a new element in the 
useful characterisdea of the dog’s eye, vis. its magnetic power in 
cbeckmg the contagious impuri^ of a corpse. Comp. Haug and 
West, ‘ Essays,' p. 240, note i. Tk-] 
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of the two in order that they may conduct them 
safely to the shades: 

‘Those are thy watchers^ 0 Yama, the two dogs, 
The four-eyed, the path • watching, men • contem¬ 
plating, 

To them surrender this dead, 0 king, 

And grant him safety and freedom from pain!’ 

To this is then added the wish that he may himself be 
spared from the dismal companions: 

'The two broad-nosed, soul-robbing, brown 
Messengers of Yama wander among men : 

Those shall, to contemplate the sun, 

Grant us once again a happy lifer* 

In order to prove the high antiquity of this myth, I shall 
here only mention the guard at the gate of Hades, the 
hell-hound Kerberos or the dogr Garm, who, according to 
the narrative of Edda, raises his howling at the breaking of 
the twilight of the gods In the depth of the Genupa 
Hollow 

If, therefore, In old IrSn a was conducted towards 
the dead body, it was, originally, only Intended thereby to 
indicate In a symbolical way, tltat the soul of the deceased 
was given over to the god of death and his followers, and 
was at the same time recommended to their protection. 
The myth itself, in conformity with the unvarying character 
of the Avesta religion, was forgotten in course of time, but 
the ceremony was firmly adhered to, and the once very 
ingenious custom sank Into an empty unintell^ble form 
which has survived to the present day unongst the latest 
adherents of the Zoroastrian doctrine ^ 

It Is highly characteristic, how thtf epithet 'four-eyed' 
was explained In a sober rationalistic manner. Originally, 
in the poetical language of the mytb, the great watchful- 

‘ Rig*veda X, 14, xo-ii. Comp. Ma* Muller, ‘ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,’ vel. ii, p. 436 seq.; Kaegi, Der pp. 

59-60, particularly note 537. 

* 48. 

* the translator’s note a on the preceding page.] 
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ness of the was chiefly to be emphaaised. Hence the 
precept was construed to mean that the dogs employed for 
the must have two black spots over their eyes that 

the ceremony might be efficacious *. 

After the performance of the Sa^d, for which the tradi¬ 
tion naturally gives the most detailed casuistic rules of 
direction, the dead body was disposed of. The disposal 
neither consisted in burying nor in burning, but, according 
to the Zoroastrlan ritual, in exposing the corpse on a 
lonely place to be eaten by birds, dogs, and ravenous 
animals. 

Herodotus relates that this mode of disposing of the 
dead was common amongst the Magi, that is, amongst the 
Persian priesthood. Strabo mentions it in connection with 
the Hyreanians, and Cicero expressly distinguishes between 
the funeral customs of the Magi and those of the Persian 
nation K 

Among Westerns that remarkable injunction of the 
Avesta regardiug the treatment of the dead, which appears 
to us so unnatural, was also well-knowa But there is no 
doubt that it never found acceptance throughout the whole 
of XrSn, but was possibly conflned to the Nortli*£astem 
districts and, moreover, entirely to the priesthood. The 
A vesta itself Informs us tliat in Chakhroy that is, somewhere 
in the district of Meshed, the dead were burnt, and that in 
Narahvaii, where people do not seem to have very strictly 
adhered to the Zoroastrlan commandments, they were 

interred 

The exposure of the dead owed its origin, as it appears, 
to the natural condition of Eastern Iraru The waste lands 


• In Vd. XI21,9 the dog is also called ptshu-^Sna ‘ guarding the 
bridge, the passage (to the nen world).' which reminds u$ of the 
fvStiatt paiAtraMJ in the Rjg-veda; ehalhur-aktha is identical 
with chaihru-chashmA (Kuhn io Haupft Zdlsehri/l fUr daitsckes 
Alifrlkum, vol- vi, p. 2*5 5 Weber's Indiselu Sludim, vol. ii, p 29^; 
vidt Josti, ffdi. s. V.), 

• Spiegel, £.A~ vol. iii. pp. 703-704^ 

• Vdl, 27 {^tatti5Apa£hya 'the burning of the dead,*) and 1$ 
{ncuushfiqyc ‘ the burying 0/ the dead '). 
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icnmediatfily adjoining iu borders wcr« themselves com> 
parable to a gigantic grave. They to a great extent 
suggested the idea of conveying the dead thither and aban¬ 
doning them to their fate. Besides, people were also com¬ 
pelled to do so, when anybody—and this was certainly not 
rare—lost his life in longer or shorter wanderings through 
the sand and snlt^tcppes. 

We must also add that, considered fi’om a strictly logical 
stand .point, the burning as well as the burial of the dead 
contravenes the whole idea, respecting the world, of the 
Avesta and its followers. Through both, the impure 
corpse, which has fallen a prey to the demons, comes in 
contact with the essentially sacred and pure dements, 
with Are and earth. Such a pollution however was to be 
avoided under all circumstances. 

The exposure of tlie dead body was certainly an old 
custom which, though perhaps not in general oac amongst 
the kindred Indians, was nevertheless now and then put in 
practice in ell urgent cssea The Atharva.veda seems to 
us to bear witness to this fact. It distinguiilies between 
tlie manes of such as were burled, thrown aside, burnt or 
exposed. We may believe that it here enumerates the 
different modes of disposing of the dead, with which it v^s 
familiar and which it considered to be lavvfuP. 

Here everybody will naturally be reminded of the K&lirs, 
a very remarkable nation inhabiting the high mountain- 
valleys of the Hindukush, which are difficult of access and 
situated on the North of Cabul. With them it is a general 
custom to expose the dead, without internng them, in deal 
chests on the summits of mountains, that Is, on the most 
elevated points If ^ve further consider what an im- 


* Albarva-veda XVIII, a, 34. The exprossions are: nikhata, 
paropta{ixr>'ta rt vap + pora), ^a^ka, n^ki/a. Comp. Zimmer, A iL. p. 
4C %. We have observed that in the Avesta ut)td 5 na indeed also dedg- 
cated the scaffold erected for the exposure of the corpse {H^. s. v.) 

* Masson, * Narrative,' vol. i, p. 224 :' It Is agreed that the Sl?iposh 
place tbdr corpses in deal boxes and, without interring them, 
expose them on the summits of bUl&* Comp. Elphinstone,' Kabul,’ 
vol. ii, pp. 33^-337 5 Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 398. 
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placable hatred the KSiirs cherish against the followers of 
Islam, and how they have been able to preserve their free¬ 
dom and independence, especially in the exercise of their 
religion, in spite of all the efforts of their enemies, that 
remarkable custom might lead us to recognize in the 
Kafirs descendants of the old ZoroastrUns. It must, how¬ 
ever, be taken into consideration here that, according to the 
‘ Inquiries * of Trumpp, the Kafir? speak an absolutely 
Indian language. At all events we shall have to wait for 
still fuller and surer accounts before we can form a definite 
opinion regarding that nation. 

In the exposure of the dead, we have, therefore, to deal 
with a custom, which, due to local circumstances, was most 
probably occatiooally practised before the introduction of 
the Zoroastrian Reform. As that custom completely cor¬ 
responded to the spirit of the reform, it was accepted by its 
originators and laid down as a generally binding precept. 
But that, previous to dte burning of corpses, this custom 
^vaa moat widely spread amongst the Indians is strikiogly 
proved by the linguistic usage concerning it 

The place which is destined for exposure bears the 
name of OAKHMA. This word originally meant, as clearly 
appears from its derivation, nothing else than the place 
for burning*. 

The dakfttnas must be erected on places situated on 
high, on the tops of hills or slopes. Dogs and wolves, 
foxes and ravenous birds can thus easily perceive the 
corpse there laid down and sdae their prey. The so-called 
Towers of Silence, which serve tlie Parsees in Bombay as 
places for the disposal of their dead, crown the summit of 
the magnificent Malabar Hill which rises above the city. 
TJie vimv which they present is naturally most gloomy. 
A body of lazy vultures, densely crowded, guArd the edge 
of the Tower. There they sit immovable and motionless, 


* DakhHa comes from rt Ar«Skr- dak 'to burn.’ [Oibers 
derive it from rt. dak • Skr. damf - Gr. ‘ to bite.’ Hence it may 
originally mean the place where dead bodies are consumed either by 
insects (in the grave), or by vultures (on the tower). Tr.] 
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save when a funeral pmcesslon approaches and the flock 
are filled with excitement. They fly upwards with screams, 
and as soon as the dead body is kid within by the bearers, 
they throw ihemadves with greedy haste upon their prey. 
In a few minutes the dreadful work is flatshed^ and the 
birds return satiated to their place to wait for fresh food. 

Originally, the dakhmas were certainly nothing more 
than natural hills or primitive elevations of sand, earth, or 
stones. In course of time the structure became a more 
elaborate one. It is a rule that the dakhim must be 
uncovered and exposed to the solar rays as well as to the 
rain*. 

Nor are all places suitable for the erection of dakhmas. 
Wastes and unproductive pieces of land are the most fit, 
for they belong already to the evil powers and are the 
abode of demons. But the Matdayasna lives in a con¬ 
stant struggle with the desert lands themselves. Plough 
and hoe are the weapons with whieh he takes the fleld 
against them, and tries to make the land, which was before 
sterile, piece by piece, arable and available for *the good 
creation.' Thus many dakhnas had to be pulled down 
and re-erected further off, when civilisation had approached 
them. This explains why the closing of dMnxas is 
esteemed meritorious It 11 a token that another piece of 
land has been wrung from the evil spirits through human 
labour and exertion. Close to the dfikhmas animals 
are on the watcli \ there dwell ghosts and demons that 
rejoioa in death and destruction; there also, as the Irinlan 
very well knew, are the breeding places of manifold 
maladies and pestilential diseases^. 


' Hence tlM expression kvart'dartstm ■ kar ' cause that (the 
corpse) is looked at by the sun/ quite sponymously with ' esposc 
(be dead.’ 

• Vd. ni, pand 13; VII, gt. 

* Vd. VII, 58. [How Dt. Geiger could coacrive this totally new 

aspect of the mcritoriousMss of pulling down the ^haas, ws cannot 
imagine. Tbe word as it is used throoghoot the Avesta {Vd. HI. 9. 
13; V, 14, id, 18, 51; VII, 49. 51, 5^1 57 . 58 ; VIII, a, ftc.) 

does not mean the place for the exposure of the Iiinian dead but the 
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The corpse, which is exposed, U laid, as it seems, on a 
special layer of mortar or similar material^ There it 
remains, according to the expression of the Avesta, until 
it is mixed with the dust, until its fatty and fleshy pans 
have disappeared*. The birds and beasts should only 
gnaw the flesh from the bones, the skeleton, on the con¬ 
trary, remaining uninjured and complete, and for this reason 
the dead in the dahhwn are weighted near the head and 
feet with iron chains or stones or wooden blocks. Were 
this not done, a wolf or a vulture could remove portions of 
the dead body, and with them pollute water and plants*, 
covered romb of any person, be be Zoroastrian or noii*ZoroMtrian. 
As the Vendidad strictly orders the espoaure of the dead body to 
the bgbt of the 6un, its consumption by vultures, and the preservation 
of its bones in an astodan, so also does it forbid closed sepulchres to 
the adberoots of the Law, while It compels them to pull down and 
destroy any tomb, whereby to restore, aa science has taught us but 
lately, the natural purity of Mother Earth, ufibn whom solely depends 
the sub&stence of the animal creation. To what eittent the Irlnian 
system of e:tposing the dead is more beneficial to life than the 
practice of mterment, we do not here discuss; suffice It to listen to 
the remarks cf Prof. Monler Williams in his ‘ Modern India aod 
the Indians 

‘ When ibe Secretary had hntsbed bis defence of tbe Towers of 
Silence, I could not help thinking that however much such a system 
may shock emr European feelings and ideas, yet our own method of 
interment, if regarded from a Pars! point of view, may possibly 
be equally res'c^tiog to Farsi sensibilities. 

‘ Tbe e:(posQre ofthe decaying body to tbe assaults of innumerable 
worms may have no terrors for us; but let it be borne in mind that 
neitlier are the Pars survivors permitted to look at tbe sa’oop of the 
hea^un.sent birds. Why, then, ^ould we be surprised if they prefer 
the more rapid to tbe more lingenng operation? and which of the 
two systems, they may reasonably ask, is more defensible on sanitary 
grounds V Vide pp. 88-89. 

‘ I translate the difficult passage, Vd. VIII, lo, thus:' Then shall 
two men, as strong and skilful as possible, bring it (the corpse) near 
naked and unclad, and shall lay iz down upon a pile of day or stone 
or upon a wooden scaffold (rather cement] (ty which the daiAma is 
naturally meant) In mortar upon the earth.' 

* V<j. VII, 49. 

• Vd. VI, 46, The passage Vd. V, 3-4, only apparently miliiaies 
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The skeleton requires peculiar treatment After a certain 
time it is removed from the dakluna and brought to a place 
where beasts cannot enter, and where it is no longer exposed 
to the rainV A detailed description of the chamehhouse is 
wanting in the Avesta. The modem Parsees cause the 
deJehma to be cleaned bvice every year, on whidi occasion 
the bones are thrown through a large opening in the middle 
of its surface, into the interior of the tower’, It is possible 
that in ancient times also an excavation was left open in the 
dakhma as a receptacle for bones. It may however be also 
assumed that originally the ossuary was altogether separate 
from the place of exposure. The skeleton also was deposited 
on a base of stone or mortar or on carpets. In case that 
could not be done^ common coverings or mats, such as 
those which were then used for sitting and resting upon, 
would suffice. 

The diverse mode of treatment of the whole body and of 
the bones remaining is grounded probably on the notion 
that the impurity of the corpse attaches itself above all to 
its perishable parts, and that, therefore, the latter must be 
subjected to an annilulntlon as speedy ai possible, while 
the bones meet with a worthier treatment. This eustom 
corresponds in a striking way with a statement of Justin 
respecting tlto Parthians, that they abandoned their dead 
to the birds and dogs, but interred the bones when stripped 
of the flesh’. 

It was ordered in the Avestn to convey the dead only m 
fine and dear weather to the dakhma. The sun should 


against each an idea, for it only brings out pronlsenily UuU the autn 
not become polluted by the carcass having been dragged a« sy 
by dogs, wolves, birds, winds, or flies; here, on the contrary, the 
question is one respecting the contamination of water and planes. 

* With the whole section compare the beginning of Vd. VIII, as 
well as Vd. VI, 44-46,49^60. The twofold rreatmect of the whole 
corpse and of tlie skeleton in pardcuiar, according to my compre¬ 
hension of the last passage, is illustrated to my Handkath at the foot 
of page 99, 

* Spie^, Uh. vol. ii, p. Ivi. 

* Justin, 41, 3, in Spiegel, E.A. vol. Ui, p. 704. 
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shiae over them in their last journey, perhaps in accordance 
with the oM popular idea, which compares the dying of the 
man with the settir^ of the sun in the West. In case dark 
and inclement weaAer prevailed, the exposure had to be 
postponed. In connection with this the Avesta expresses 
itself as follows: 

‘ If in the house of a Masdayasna a man or a dc^ die, 
and if it rain, or snow, or storm, or if it be dark or 
if it be a day, when men and animals are prevented 
from going out, what shall the Maadayasna do?’ 

It is then prescribed, that for such cases there shall be la 
each village and oa each farm three Jtft/as, ‘ pits or caxnties.’ 
They must be situated ia a place cleared of all plants and 
entirely dry, where neither men nor animals pass, and which 
is a few steps distant from hre and water, from sacred 
chattels, and from the dwellings of pious men. Such a 
iaia serves as a principal receptacle for the dead. It must 
be of a certain ^ae, so that the corpse may not strike against 
the sides dther above or below. Besides, the bottom must 
be strewed with sand or brick-dust, probably in order to 
prevent the corpse from touching the earth; and to keep 
away all moisture: 

' Here they shall deposit the lifeless body for two or 
three n^hts long, or for a month, until the birds fly 
again and the plants germinate, until the waters 
run again towards the valley and the wind dries 
the earth. And afterwards, when the birds fly again 
and the plants grow, when the waters flow again 
Cowards the valley and the wind dries the earth: 
then tbc Mardayasna shall (bring the dead body 
to the dakhma and) expose it to the sunV , ' 

* Vd. VIII, 4-10; V, X0-X3. Both of the passages evi¬ 

dently of ihe same subject, as it oceuxs freqocntiy in che/^endidad, 
(hough in somewhat different ways. Instead of the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the weather, which is found in Vd. VUI, we liavf in Vd. V. 
only 'but when the summer has passed and the winter in;’ the 
sense of course is quite the same. lo Vd. VIII. the p^vi&ooal pk 
is called kaia, in Vd. V. aoakoHa ; there the doJOtma is/called shaia 
'scaffold' Coenp. also my Hdi. p. 81, note a. 1 
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If any contact whatever with a corpse caused pollution, 
such pollution must have fallen to a great degree upon the 
people who carried the dead to the dakhma. Hence this work 
was in ancient as well as in modern times performed, not 
by the survivors, but by corpse-bearers, specially appointed 
for that purpose whose profession was generally held In 
abhorrence, its representatives being excluded from human 
society.. 

Never can one man alone bear a corpse, as such an action 
would render him polluted for ever, even In the next world. 
There must always be two, who, after having finished their 
business, roust undergo a special purification. This consists 
in the washing of the head and of the body with the urine 
of cows (and water).. 

The dwelling of the corpse^bearer lies apart from the 
houses of other men, and nobody holds any intercourse or 
communion with him. In a barren, waste region docs he 
live, evidently in a kind of a cavern. He is only scantily 
furnished with food and clothing \ a poor and miserable life 
shall he lead until his old age...... 

As soon u the corpse was laid in the dnkknia and aban¬ 
doned to wild animals, there was yet a long period of 
mourning for the survivors. The commandments, origin* 
ating Id a later period concerning the ceremonies which were 
performed In the name of the dead to honour his memory, 
1 may here conveniently pass over, as they have been 
collected and treated of before^ According to the Avesta, 
the relatives of the deceased had to refrain for a time from 
all intercourse with men^. During that time they devoted 
themselves exclusively to the remembraacc of their beloved 


* This sistenem is based on Vd. Ill, 14-si (besides Vd. VUI, 

10), wiUi which we compare ZddmG. vol. uziv, pp. 419,4S0. 

The corpse-bearer is called neuitkasAaQr by the modem 

Parsees y/dk Spiegel, i 4 v.£d.voLii,p.xxxiv; Dossabboy 

Framjee,' The Parseee,’ p. 98. 

^ Spiegel, Ac. Hi. voL ii, p. zxxviu. seq. 

* Vd.XIl. Comp, above Dannestet^s Veadidld, iacrodoction 
to that chapter. 
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dead, aod sect up their prayers to Ahura Mazda for him 
and for hU eternal salsration. 

The 8oiiJ» however, delivered from the shackles of the 
body and freed from the clay of this earthly life, was borne 
up into higher worlda 


II. Immcrtalily'^ and Eschatology. 

Tee belief in the continuation of existence after death, 
in a future world into which enter souls leaving their mortal 

* [‘Next to the being of a God, the doctrine of the Imaronality of 
Man lies at the foundation of all religion, and of all the anonating 
prospects which can cheer us in the land of our pilgrimage. 
Remove from the mind the belief of a fbctire existence and the 
hope of immortality, and religion becomes a shadow, life a dream, 
and the approach of death a scene of darkness and despair. Upon 
this shut question,2 i man latsurrtaiyor it he no/^” depends all that 
is valoable in science, in morals, and in theology; and all that is 
most interesting to man as a social bang, and as a rational and 
accountable intelligence. If be U destined to an eternal existence, 
an immense importance mua attach to all his present affections, 
actions, aod pursuits; and it must be a matter of infinite moment 
that they be directed in such a channel as will tend to cany him 
forward in safety to the felicities of a tulore world. But if his whole 
existence be ciicumscribed wlUun the drcle of a few fieecing years, 
man appears an enigma, an inexplicable phenomenon in tbenniverse, 
human life a mystery, the world a scene of confusion, virtue a 
mere phantom, the Creator a capricious Eeiog, and his plaqs and 
arrangenients an inextricable maze. 

' Since it appears that the desire of immortaiity is common to 
mankind, that the soul is incessanily looking fortvard to the enjoy¬ 
ment of some future good, and that this desire has been the spring 
of actions the most beneficent asd heroic, on what priocipie is it to 
be accounted for f 

hence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality? 

Or, whence ibis secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks soul 
Back 00 herself, and startles at destruction?'—Adfum.] 
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frame, in a judgment and recompense in that world, is found 
amongst the moat diverse nations on our globe, in a form 
sOTnetimes more and sometimes less distinct and definite. 

Amor^ the Indo-Gcrmacik races this belief was evidently 
deep* rooted^ and formed an essential portion of their doc¬ 
trine. 

According to the Rig-veda, the spirits of the dying 
follow Yaina, the primeval siin*god, into his distant 

realm, on the path which he has trodden before them. 
There the ‘ Fathfrs' assemble round him, in order to enjoy 
convivial feasting in the middle of heaven under the dense 
foliage of trees: 

‘Where light is, which never becomes extinct, 
And where the heavenly radiance glitters, 

There, into the immortality. 

The eternal, carry me. Somat 
‘Where king is Valvasvata 
And where the Innermost region of heaven is, 
Wlierc those eternal waters are— 

0 Soma, make me immortnll 
‘Wliere one, according to wish, stirs or moves, 

In the third stage of Uie kingdom of heaven, 

Where all the rooms are resplendent— 

0 Soma, make me immortal I 
‘Where wish and aspiration are gratified, 

At the highest point in the sun's rotation. 

Where desire and gratification exist together, 

O Soma, make me Immortal I 
‘Where pleasure and mirth and gaiety 
And delight reside, where the will 
Of the willing is attained— 

0 Soma, make me immortal!'^ 

In the Homeric poems a two-fold conception prevails 
regarding the next world, wbicli ii looked for at the con¬ 
fines of the world, in the remote part of the West, or in the 


^ Rig-veda, IX, ri3, 7 seq.; Geldnersod 
4 ei Rig-9fd4, p« Ill; Zimmer, Ai'L. p. 408 scq. 
VOL. L H 
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depths of the earth. It is a dismal and fo^y landi hatetul 
alike to men and goda, in which the souls of the departed 
lead a visionary and fantastic life. Besides this there is 
also found the milder and more agreeable picture of the 
Elysian helds, where the fair Rhadamanthus reigns, and 
where there is neither snow, nor storms, nor even showers 
of rain, but where a cool west wind blowing from the ocean 
refreshes men. Indeed these blessed fields are at hrst only 
the paradise of specially favoured men, who, without under¬ 
going death, are carried thither by the gods^. I believe, 
however, that these descriptions have their foundation in 
old legends of a more beautiful and better future world. 
In fact in a later period only ow Hades is mentioned, in 
which the good and the bad both And a place, the former 
in the Aelds of the blessed, the latter in the space set apart 
for the damned. 

A very striking anaJogy to the views of the Greeks is 
presented by those of tlie old Germans. Those men who 
perish Aghting and remain oa the Aeld in the heat of battle 
are conveyed into the illuminated hall of the Waikalia, 
where they, together with Odin, the war-tather, enjoy merry 
war^mes and jovial feasting. However all other men, 
good and evil, wander into Hel, which is represented as a 
dismal, misty region like the Hades in Horner^ 

But nowhere, I think, does the belief In the future life 
after death stand out more prominently, nowhere are the 
ideas respecting it e.xpressed more decidedly and carried out 
ia all thdr details more fully, than among the Avests people. 

Hero the doctrine of immortality and of compensating 
justice in the next world forms a fundamental dogma of the 
whole system. Without it the Zoroaslrian religion is in 
fact unintelligible.' If all the powers which contend upon 

> Odyssey, bk. XI, 1. 15 seq,, L 155 seq., II. 474 - 47 C, U. 489- 
491 i Iliad, bk. XXII, 1.48a; bk. XX, J-61 seq.; Od.bh.IV,!. 
seq. 

• Hence the names Nifiheimr ‘ land of mists’ and Nifihd ‘misjy 
hollow.' Comp. Gylfaglnnlng, p- 49 (Simrock, Edda llhcrstttu, p. 
3x9); on Walhalla comp, Grimnismal, 8, *3; Gylf. 38-41 (Idem 15, 
303^05). 
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earth for the kingdom of light were lost, the conviction of 
divine justice would have to be abandoned. 

So far as we are able to follow up theMasda doctrine, wc 
find that, even in the first period of its foundation, the 
belief in immortality is strong and active. For who in that 
age would have fixed his ch^ce upon a new religion, if the 
hope of a better life after death had not been held out to 
him as tlie reward of all the troubles and hardships to be 
endured for its sake? 

Accordingly, the first proclaimers of the Mazda religion 
in their teaching and preaching speak directly of the next 
world as being the greatest of all poasesuons, of the eternal 
beatitude of the pious, and of the eternal damnation of the 
impious. The believer belongs to tbc spiritual world, he 
shall enter into it; the corporeal world is only t\\t transitory 
scene of his activity, his battles, and his trials. 

' Whosoever In righteousness shows to me 
The genuine good actions, to me, who am Zara- 
thushtra: 

Him may they (the divine bcing8),gTant, as a re^va^d, 
the next world. 

Winch is more desirable than all others I* 

' That man may attmn the best of all good, 

Who exhibits to ua the direct path of bliss 
In this corporeal world, aud in that of the spirit, 
Towards the pious people with whomAliura dwells: 
It is he, the Singer, who surrenders himself to Thee, 
0 Mazda! Who art wise and blisaTul’i’ 

According to the Hellenic belief, the souls wandering in 

‘ Ys. Xt.VI, 19. Vasni /mhoimm at the end of ihc second 
verse literally means' standing in the uppennoac place with a vdsh 
(a deorableness)/ aod refers, I believe, to parikum {vid< Haug, 
Gnidi, voL ii, p. 154; Spiegel and C. de Harlez differ). This ez* 
pression is the same as the oibemse written • tigh/. 

Htatmli may be translated ' they tnay grant.' 

* Ys. XUn, 3. Vaihhi^ - is lUeraily 'what is beuer than 

the good.’ The ' ;iff in the beguuung is to be taken with 
of the last vene {wl* Haug, Giih&s, vol. Ii, pp. 65-66). 

H 2 
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the next worid must either pass over the ocean or be 
allowed to cross over the rivers of the nether regions in the 
boat of Charon- The northern legends of the Edda make 
mention of a bridge, the Gioeli Bridge* hy which the dead 
enter JfeL The people on the western coast of Gaul 
believed that their de^ were carried by mariners over the 
sea to the fog^y and gloomy Britannia^. 

According to the Rlg>veda also the departing soul has to 
pass immense oceans before It roaches the next world. At 
one time it Is a boat, at other times a bridge,'the Bridge of 
Happiness,’ by means of which it crosses*. 

On such ideal conceptions also rests the doctrine of the 
Avesta I'^arding the Chittvat Bridge, more probably ‘ the 
Bridge of Retribution/ upon which justice la administered 
to the departing souls’. Tlie bridge was believed, I think, 

' to have been built over a wide expanse of water, which 
separates Paradise from this world. Only he who is found 
;kou 5 and good before the holy tribunal is entitied to cross 
this bridg;c, but the wicked one is thrown into outer darkness 
and he{].‘ 

Thus it Is s&d in*the Gathas: 

‘ What man or what woman, 0 Ahura Mazda t 
Achieves for roe in this life the best actions that Thou 
knowest, 

(That bring) blessing for the pious, and pow» by 
means of the Good Sense, 

And riiose, whom I call to follow me in your praise: 
With all these will I cross over the Chin vat Bridge I’ 

‘ But with the princes the idol-worshippers and the false 
priests unite themselves, 

‘ Procopius, Di bdU Gofhico, 4, 20; Grimm, DetUuke 

* Rv, IX, 41. 2, swi/a^e maaantahi’ii stlwn. Conp. Zimmer, 
Ai^. p 409. 

* ChmvaJ» • peretu is probably not the ' Bridge of ihe Assemblar,’ 
as I have previously rendered il, but the word Ch’waJ should be 
derived from the root eii ‘ to $u ffer, to punUh.’ Cf. cAMa. In Vend. 
XIX, 30, the bridge C/dmat is explained by Jtof/u ■ Kcu/^vatOm • 
yaiatanSm. 
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To destroy human life by means of evil deeds. 

The former mil greatly distress th^r own souls and 
their own conscience, 

When they arrive tlierc where the Bridge of Retri¬ 
bution is; 

For all eternity do their bodies belong to the habitation 

of the devils!’^ 

The region Into which the pious departed enter Is the 
G/tr$ iwiATMy ‘the abode of hymns,’ as the name may be 
well translated. Here all is light, splendour, and glory, 
here reigns Ahura Mazda with all the angels, praised by the 
anthems of the blessed. 

Opposite to Paradise lies the abode of the condemnedi 
Hdl or * the dwelling of the demons’.' Here eternal night 
and darkness reign, and the scorn of the demons further 
enhances the pmns and torments, which the fallen soul, 
doomed to eternal damnation, has to endure. 

To the pious the Bard says: 

' Wliatsocvcr reward Zarathushtra before eonferred upon 
the truly faithful, 

(Saying), "In the G<iri> umtlua Ahura Mazda Is first 
of all perceived 

Would be conferred upon you, together with happiness, 
on account of your good mind and piety 

On the contrary the following threat Is pronounced against 
the implousi who oppose the new doctrine: 

‘ Whoso brings about tlint the pious man Is defrauded, 
his dwelling is finally 

For a long time in darkness, and vile food and irony 
(shall fall to his lot). 

Towards this region, 0 ye vicious I your souls mil 
conduct you on account of your actions*,’ 

> Ys. XLVI, lo-xx. I uke otbiyS in it as Horn. plur. of mfi 
‘ forftv, body;' comp. Ys. XUX, > x, Spiegel, Coma. vwl. li, p, 3 7 5, 

* For another use of this expression,, Yc. X, $6, S3t/rii, p. 30. 

* Ya. LI, X5. I believe ihe meaning to be as foUows: Ahura 
Mazda has first entered into Paradise; thither the pious and the 
faithful will follow Him according to the promise of Zorathushtra. 

* Ya XXXI, 20. is to be read in the first Hue (Baitholo- 
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' The vickfid rulers, offenders acd h'ars, 

The unbelieving, who are of evil mind and wicked, 
Do the souls come to meet with vile food (in Hell). 
In tnith thdr bodies will remain in the dwelling of the 
demons (Drvjas)V^ 

The ideas of the later Avesta harmonise entirely with 
those of the Thus the doctrine of immortality and 

of eternal judgment was hroily established in the earliest 
period of the Mazda rel^on as an essential dogma, and 
naturally remdned so throughout the whole period. 

Mention la very often made of the two worlds, the present 
and the future, the earthly and the beastlyThe idea 
which was in the oldest ages only incipient, existing as it 
were only in embryo, became more and more perfect with 
the development of this religion, and was more and more 
worked out in all its details. 

An exact descKptioo of the fate of the soul aAer death ia 
found in Yasht XXII. Unfortunately it is incomplete. But 
as the Minokhired treats of the same subject^ and agrees en* 
tirely with the Avesta text, so far as that text is preserved, 
we may be allowed to utilize it to supply the dehcicncy^. 

The soul of the pious man, as I have already remarked, 
remains near the head of the corpse, for three days and 
three nights, after death has taken place. During this time 
the soul experiences, as a foretaste of the joys of Paradise, 
greater delight and happiness than it ever enjoyed during 
its entire life upon earth. 

On the beginning of the fourth day, with the appearance 
of Aurora, when the gates of the heavens are opened, Che 
soul passes over the Chinvat Bridge. Here Justice is 

mae, OaAas, XXXI); I would insert chd after avadis in the 
second line. 

* Ys. XLIX, xr. 

* Vbdiby^ « Ya. XXXV, 3; • oAu^, Ya LVII, 

*5; aAptaichd • wanabydie^, Ya XL, t \ paro-asndi ’ 

Ys. LV, t. Hacg and West, 'Tskjs/ P* SJO seq. 

* Yl. XXII; Mimkhired, s, p. 114 seq. (West, Mkk. 9,69,133); 
comp. Vd. XIX, 27 “ 3 S. Haug and West, ‘ ^says,’ p. s 19 aeq., a 54- 
855 j Spiegel, E.A. vol. u, pp. 149-151. 
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administered to it*. Ai^els like Srausha, Verthraghna, 
and the Good Vayu, stand by and support it Demons, 
especially the death'bringiog AstOvidhbtu and the Wicked 
Vayu, bearing IH-will towards it, endeavour to secure it for 
themselves. 

Rashnu the Just holds in his lumds the scales in whicli 
good and evil deeds are weighed against each other—he, 
who does not yield even a hair*i breadth, before whom 
kings and princes prevail no more than the most indigent 
and base among men. 

Mithra and Srausha intercede on behalf of the soul, evil 
spirits raise accusations against it If its pious deeds 
outweigh the evil ones, It is allowed to pass over the 
bridge Into Paradise. 

Under certain conditions it also appears to have been 
permitted to a particularly pious soul with a surplus of 
good deeds to render assistance to another that was de« 
ficient therein—which would at all events be remark* 
ably analogous to the Catholic beJIer \ii saints In many 
countries. The surplus good works were preserved in a 
proper region, the Muviun K 

The Chinvat Bridge appears to the pious soul 'a/e*^ 
san^ in breadth.* The soul on passing over it meets 
a most fragrant wind blowing from the southern regions 
of heaven. It is the breese wafted from Paradise. And 
in this wind there appears to the Soul ‘its own eotucienee' 
in the shape of a diarmmg maiden ^—a pretty symbolical 
impersonation of the Inner peace and quietness of soul, 
which the righteous man enjoys.*^ 

* CAtmxn-ftrtiAHM ■ • vmiitmcha • 

yikm ■ giflhanBflt ■ paiH-jQid}^i%ii‘ 43 d 4 if% • eiftxuU’ ‘ the brid^ 
ChinvM, created by Matda, where they question the spirit and the 
soul regarding their behaviour on earth, which they practised during 
tbeir existence in the body,' Vd. XIX, »<j. 

* Vi/k Juaii, Hdh. sub voce The Mlsvilna cannot be 

compared with the hojaisla^iH of the later Hrsi books (n'dlr West, 
Mkh. Gfmaiy s.v.). 

* Haoa • da(>t& Yu XXII, 9. The Minokkirtd has a more in- 
defiuite expression, o i /ivtsh kumshn nlk. 
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With astonishment does the soul ask: ‘Who art ihou, 
0 Maiden, that seecnest to me more beautiful and fair 
than ever a maiden of earth?’ Its conscience replies:— 
I am thy own doing and acting, I am the embodiment 
of thy good thoughts, words and works, and of thy pious 
faith/ and then it recounts all the good works which tlie 
soul accomplished during its earthly career. 

Now the soul enters, at the first step, into Paradise, 
Humata^ the place of good thoughts; at the second into 
that of good words, Huhkia\ and at the Uiird into that of 
good v.*orks, Hnvar^ta. Just a$ all righteousness on earth 
is divided into the three heads of thought, word, and deed, 
so also is Paradise, the reward of piety, divided into three 
re^ons. 

At the fourth step the soul finally attains the region of 
impcrisliable splendour, that delightful Paradise, where 
Ahura Mazda dwells tc^ethcr with angels and the blessed 
spirits of tlic earlier pious dead \ 

Vohu Man 5 , the greatest of the Amesha Spentas after 
Ahura Mazda, and all the Yazatas rise from their golden 
seats and question it: ‘ How comest thou here from the 
world of mortality and misery to this world of eternity and 
enjoyment?’ But Ahura Mazda says; ‘Question it not; it 
cometh on the awful path of separation of the body and the 
soul.’ Therewith the soul Is received into the number of in¬ 
mates of Paradise; it isuionducted to the goId*adorftcd throne 
destined for it, and entertained with the most costly of viands. 

The fate of the souls of the impious is in all respects 
the opposite to that of the souls of the pious. 

In liclpless and despairing anguish the wicked soul 
wanders about near tl)c corpse for three days and three 

* The names of the particular regions of Paradise, viz. 

Hukkl-i, N/evcrUUa, and Auaghre^ra^h'ia are cootalned in Yt 
XXII, 15. Other designations are km • ahum 'yim • ashaorulm ' the 
world of the pious,' Vd. XVIII, . ahum • ashaanSm ■ 

vlspSqaf/troH, PUjffAanevi • Ahurahf • AfatAaa, mfihanem • Apush- 
aniM Sptn/afUM, iiuid?HJ»ew • anyaf4hriot «Vd. ^X, 36. 
From Av. oa^iiiifa Is derived the N.P. Uhuhf ‘ Paradise.’ On Gara- 
n/jtdM, vide Yu X, 12$; 111 , 4. 
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nights. Even now it feels the weiglit of aJl the torments 
and horrors which await it In Hell. The demon of Death 
drags it forth in fetters, and when near the Chinvat 
Bridge the formldabJe sentence has been pronounced over 
it,—' Thou art weighed and found wautinB,*—it passes 
towards the r^ion of the condemned. 

A foul wind coming from the North meets it, and in 
that wind it perceives its mvn conscience lo the shape of 
an ugly hag—the embodiment of all the torments of soul 
which it feels. Shuddering the Soul asks: 'Wliat art thou, 
0 maiden, that appearest to me more ugly than ever an 
earthly maiden?’ And it receives its reply as follows: 

* I am thy own doing and acting, the embodiment of thy 
evil thoughts, words and works, and of thy false belief I ’ 

As the soul of the pious enters Paradise, the soul of 
the damned now enters into Hell; iirst into the place of 
evil thoughts, next into that of evil words, thence into 
Chat of evil works, nnd lastly into the region of eternal' 
darkness, into the terrible tiismal hdl full of suffcrli\gh 
which is the abode of Angro Manyu and his followers. 
Here it is received by the demons with acorn and mockery, 
and the prince of hell causes it to be furnished with the 
most foul and nauseous of eatables, loathsomo to the 
taste of men*. 


The doctrine of the Avesta regarding the fate of the 
soul after its departure frooi this world is directly fol¬ 
lowed by Eschatology, the doctrine of the last thii^s and 
of the end of the world. 

The visible world is the scene of contest between 
Abura Masda and Angro Manyu, between the good genii 
and the demons, between the pious and tlie impious. 
But this conflict is not an everlasting one, It will end in 
the complete triumph of the good cause. As, moreover, 

‘ Hell is called or ffMsAagia, Yt. XIX, 44. Vi|. XIX, 

47; comp, the cpilhels trt^hat, UmAHhUkre, Vd. Ill, 35, 

V, 62. 

* * Mockery and foul eatables * are even mcodODed in the Giidns 
as punishments of Hell. Vide supra p. loi. 
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the earth, by the invasion of the evil spirits, is much 
disturbed and deformed, its transformation and renovation 
goes hand in hand with this triumph. 

Already in the old hymns the ‘dissolution of the world’ 
is spoken of, when the wicked will receive their punish¬ 
ment, and the good their reward r 

* I thought of Thee as the blissful, 0 Mazda Ahuia, 

Because I saw Thee as the first one in the be- 
ginnii^ of the world, 

Because Thou didst first commence the work (of 
sacrifice} and the speech, promisiiig reward; 

Namely, evil for the bad, but good blessing for the 
pious, 

By means of Thy Glory at the final dissolution of 
creation 

If by this a complete annihilation of the world be in¬ 
dicated, the passage seems entirely isolated. However it 
probably refers, in accordance with the general doctrine of 
tlie Avesta, only to a r^eneration and renovation of the 
world, which is of course preceded by manifold confiicts, 
and especially by the extirpation of all evil. 

At all events it is important to note that the everlasting 
destiny of the good and the wicked is, according to that 
passage, sealed by the end of the world. 

A final judgment also is coupled with the end of this 
world. 

This idea stands only in apparent contradiction to what 
is said above, when, consistently with the notion of the 
Avesta, judgment is pronounced upon the soul imme¬ 
diately after its departure from this world, and the soul 
in accordance with that decree finds admission either into 
Paradise or into Hell. Here the soul alone is concerned. 
But at the end of the world the bodies of the dead will 
also rise and will share thenceforward the fate of the soul 
for all eternity. 

In the Christian doctrine, which in its very eschatology 

* Ys. XLIII, g: d&v&'$h • urwttsf ■ which is apparently 
contiasled viih rt/^/vsh • e 244 &'in verse 2, 
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ahows the iriMt curious analogy to tliat of the Parsees, we 
meet with the same seeming dilemma. On the one hand, 
it ia indeed believed that the spirit of the dead goes forth¬ 
with towards God, or towards the place where it suffers the 
torments of those separated from Him. On the other 
hand, the Christian Church teaches that the solemn judg¬ 
ment of the world will only Cake place on the last day and 
at the return of Christ. 

The dogma of the resurrection of the body belongs, 
according to my view, already to the GSthS period, tlius 
to the oldest period of the Zoroastriao religion ^ The 

' [^. Ferdinand Jusd in hli discourse upon Dr. Geiger’s Oifir/m- 
uehe Kultw ^DfUtsth* LiUrraiurttUmt^, 1883) teemi to view 
(he matter thus r—The belief in the Immortality of the Soul is in Ihe 
ZoroaitrUn doctrine originsi, but tbe fsith in the Resurrection of 
the Body could not have originated with the Zoroastrisns since 
they inunedistely consign the body to destruction. It must have 
originated from a country where people indicated ihdr belief in 
a future existence of the body also externally (i. c. by interment in 
itepulclucs or by embalmmeot of the corjwu). I'hus it waa intro¬ 
duced from AnteriorAria into the land of the AveWai^eople.—Inline 
first place. It should b« observed that from the Avosta precq>t that 
the dead body shall be cotiiumed by csrcasa-eatlTig Urds, we must 
not infer that the Zoroastrian religion does not at sll Inculcate 
its preservation. Along with the precept regarding the imnedlato 
eonsumptlon of the corpse, there Is also a strict commandment for 
erecting an atidddn (cbamel-hollow) for the preservation of lu bones 
{vidt Fargard VI, at the end). It Is only for tbe fleshy and fluid 
portions of (he human body, which, after death has t^n place, 
are subject to putrefaction uul ecnsequenily exercise a destructive 
influence on the living, that the Vendldfid explicitly orders its 
aunibilation, while at tbe same time it commands the proper pre¬ 
servation of tbe bones. Moreover, the vIolatloD of this command Is 
liable to heavy penalties set down in the law. In (he second place, 
the passages referring to (he Frathik*reli ‘ tbe advancement or new 
fvmadon’ in the G^Ss, as weU as the description of the Resur¬ 
rection given in the as interpreted by the author in 

(be text, clearly prove that the resurrection-theory was established in 
Eastern Iran long before it was propounded by any other mono¬ 
theistic religion of the olvillscd world. That Spiuma Zamtbushtra 
was the first known prophet by wluun this doctrine was revealed to 
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bodits of the wicked, as it is said in the Avesta, pass into 
Hell; where they are condemned to corporeal punisli- 

man is confirmed by several Chrisiion writers, amongst whom I 
would here quote the view of an American author upon this question 
(e/* ‘History of the Doctrine of Future Life,* by W. R. Alger, 
Boston, r 880,, pp t40*'i4i):— 

* The doctrine of a general resurrection la literally stated in the 
Vendi^d, and in many other places In the Avesla, where it has not 
yet been shown to be an interpolailon, but only supposed $0 by 
very questionable constructive inferences. The consent of iniHnslc 
adjustment and of historical evidence, therefore, lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that this was an old Zoroasirian dogma. Ln disproof of this 
concluaon we believe there is no direct poutive evidence wlutever, 
and no infcreotial argument cogent enough to produce convictiocL 

'There are suflicient reasons’for the belief that the doctrine of a 
resurrection was quite early adopted from the Persians by the Jews, 
not borrowed at a much later lime from the Je^v3 by the Parsecs. 
The conception Ahriman, the evil serpent bearing ^tvC:\(DUSchUingt 
AngroJfudnyus der troll Todtsf), Is Inierwroughtfrom the first through¬ 
out tite Zorcastrisn scheme. In the Hebrew records, on die 
contrary, sacb an idea appears but incidentally, briefiy, rarely and 
only in the later books. Tlie account of the iniroducdon of sin and 
death by the serpent in the garden of Eden dates from a time sulv 
sequent to the commencement of the Capcivl^. Von Bobleo, in his 
Imroducticn to the Book of Genesis, says the narrative was drawn 
from the Zend-Avesta. RosemnUller, in bis commentary on the 
passage, the narrator had in view the Zoroastrian notions of the 
serpent Abriman and his deeds. Dr. Marlin Haug—an acuie and 
learned writer, whose opinion is entiUed to great weight, as he is the 
freslivst scholar acquainted with ihis whole field in die light of all 
dial odiers have done^lhinks it certain that Zoroaster lived in a 
remote antiquity from fifteen hundrect to two thousand years before 
CbrisL lie sayri diac Judaism after the eieile—and, through Judmsm, 
Christianity arier^vards->received an imporiani influence from Zoro¬ 
astrianism, an inducAce wbicli, in regard to the doctrine of angels, 
Saian, and the rcsurrecdon of the dead, cannot be mistaken. The 
Hebrew theology had no demonology, no Satan, until after the 
le^dence at Babylon, 'nils is odmiited. Well, k not the resurrec¬ 
tion a pendant to the doctrine of Satan? WitliODt the idea of a 
Satan, there would be no idea of a retributive banishment of souls 
into heU, and of course no occa-^'en for a vindicative resiontdon of 
them thence to a former or a superior state.... 
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ment*. In the later Avesta this dogma is fully expressed 
in clear words and the resurrection is brought into con¬ 
nection withthe regeneration of tliis world 

The Bundeliesh contains a distinct chapter on the end 
of tilings. It cannot bo my task liere to repeat its con¬ 
tents^. I will rather enter into those points of Farsec 
eschatology which are found already in the Avestn, and 
I will also refer as much as posable to the age and primi¬ 
tive form of those different dogmas. 

The end of the world consisted In a regeneration of 
creation. This is evident from the expression by which that 
event is constantly referred to In the A vesta ^ This ex¬ 
pression, moreover, is even used In the more ancient G&tlifis, 
where the poet desires for himself and his friends that 
they may be included among those who will help to 
renovate the world*. 

As is well knovm, the idea of the return of Christ, and 
the hope in the seme, vrere especially lively among the 
primitive Clmstlans. As It appeara. the end of the world 
was also believed, In tlic very first period of the Zoroastrian 
community, to be closely impending. Or can this doctrine, 
which later on appears in the Parsec writings, Imvc been in 
force at that time, according to which a small number of 


‘In view of the whole ease as it stands, until further researches 
tither strengthen it or put a different upect upon it, we feel forced 
to think that Ou ^Irhu ^ a gffural rwirreclm v »5 a compmnt 
dmtnl in tht anatni Awiem religion.' TV. 

* Ys. XLVl, II; videtnfira.^. ie»-i 08 . 

* Yt. XIX, 11 sod S9: jvt • in'i/A ■ poiti • usehiihtS. Comp, 

also Vd. XVIII, gi. 

* BunMesh, chap, 30. Weil, ‘ PahTavi Texts,' pan i, p 1 so wq. 
Comp, on the whole Hobachmann, ‘ £>£e fcrsifoie Lthn wn/enttHt 
wtdjUngsten Goricht in the Jokrbfkher/Urpr^. 7 %tol. 1879, pp. *03 
-245; Wlndischmaim, Z. p. *31 seq.; Spiegel, B.A.'/ol ii, p. 
158 seq. 

* FrathS-ktrefi ' the advancement, eileoson and new formation.’ 
Verbal foreo froskan • kor. 

* At^kA lot voem kyiai, ySi lot frethtm ktrmooii ohum, Ys. 
XXX, g. 
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chosen pious men arc to be preserved in order to help the 
‘ SasKour ’ In the renovation of the world ? But in whatever 
manner we may understand It, so much is certain, that at 
least the fundamental features of the Farsce eschato]<^ 
reach back to the earliest period of the existence of their 
community, and belong to the oldest and most original 
doctrines of their system. 

If wc enter Into details, we are really obliged to adduce 
our quotations from the more modem Avesta for the sake 
of proof. But still we cannot hence infer In any way that 
the dc^maa contained therein were foreign to the Gctha 
period, 

The day of doom is preceded by the appearance of three « 
great prophets. Every one of these appears after the 
expiration of a certain period, every one is r^arded as 
a supematu rally-begotten son of Zarathusthra .... 

The three prophets arc called UkluJiyatreria ‘growing 
piety,’ Ukks/tyat‘NCPia ‘growing prayer,' and finally 
er(a ‘embodied piety'.’ The last one is pl^nly the 
‘Saviour,’ the Redeemer of tlie world, whom the faithful 
people expect and long for’^. HU mother is Erdliat-fcdhri. 
She bears also the name Vispa-larvi ‘ the ail-conquering,’ 
»nce he who will be bom of her will overcome all torments 
which originate from men or demons®. 

It is also said, that the Asivat^erla shall come from 


' Yl XIII, isS. The meaning of the name is explained by 
HQbsch&i^n, ZddmO. vol. xxxr, p. 180. 

* Yl XUl, : ‘Who ivill be the victorious saviour with the 
name niAthsii'^ta “ embodied pUly." He Is called the saviour, 
because he will be the safety of the whole world; he is called em¬ 
bodied piety, since he, as a corporeal being of flesh and blood, 

kS u^)iamtdo), U opposed to the annihilation of corporeal existence.’ 
Saffshyas, plural saoshyaSio from root«‘to help, to rescue,' serves 
as a designation for a saviour or prophet Even In the Gatl^ soM/h 
kydUS or sa«shyo^ occurs frequently (the singular form also once); 
however, 1 doubt whether It has even the dogmatical Import of 
the later Avesta. It appears to me better to designate thereby 
chiefly the teachers and preachers of the Masdayasi^ Communi^. 

* Yt. XIII, 139; cf- Yl. XIX, 92; Vispci-tfiwtQySs puthrS. 
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the lake Knnsit far distant in (?) the Eastthe original 
fountain and abode of light* It is his task to carry out the 
renovation of the world. He makes the living immortali 
tho dead he awakens from their sleep. Age, death, and 
decay he brli^s to an end. Eternal life, eternal happiness, 
and the fuUUment of all de&ros he bestows upon the 
pious *. 

But as, according to the German mythoI<^y, in the 'twi¬ 
light of gods' tlie new earth emerges out of the turmoil 
of the world’s conflagration and of the general battle of 
gods and giants, so also, acccirdiog to the Ideas of the 
Zoroastrians, a mighty combat precedes the end of the 
world- 

The demons and their adherents^ rise once more with all 
their might to annihilate the and his companions, 

who are helping him In the execution of his great work. 
Tile last decisive battle takes place between the powers of 
light and those of darkness. Every genius finds his special 
opponent among the demons. VoAu MauS, the spirit of the 
Good Mind, fights against Ahem Mavd, the spirit of the B.ad 
Mind; HnnrvalAi M^AmcrtRt against Hunger and Tltlrst; 
the genius of Truth against the genius of Falsehood ; and, 
finally, Ahum Maida himself against Ansm Mmyu, the 
Prince of Hell. 

But Astvat^rta,'*/[x)\ the help of the good genii, emerges 
victorious. The demons are vanqul.shed, evil itself Is ex¬ 
tirpated. And since all evil originates from the demons, 
a state of undisturbed bliss is now established, In which the 
spirits of the pious, no longer injured and attacked by any 
hostile power, live tegether with Ahura Masda and the 
other genii., 

> Vd, XIX, 5; Yt XIX, 9s. • Yi. XIX, ii-is, and 89 «q. 

* According to Yt. XIX, at the end. 
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J 12. TJu CuU oj the Manes. 

With the belief in the immortaJity of the eoul the vene¬ 
ration of departed spirits is naturally connected. 

Delivered from the care and misciy of this vforid, the soul 
has departed to the next. There it now dwells* where also 
the Deity dwells—in a better and more beautiful land. 
Manifestly it cannot have lost in strength and faculties^ but 
it can only have gained. People* therefore, b^an to ascKbe 
to it qualities which otherwise plainly describe the divine 
nature. 

If the soul still really exists, there is oo cogent ground 
for considering all intercourse with it as suspended. Pious 
remembrance, besides, yoarus to maintain that communi¬ 
cation^ and dings to the hope that the body alone may fall 
a prey to death, but that the soul, invisibly yet perceptibly, 
may hover over those that remain behind. 

It has been known of many a man that anxiety on 
account of a wife, a child, or a relation, has rendered death 
so painful to him, that in his last moments lie feared for 
his hereafter and the welfare of those belonging to him. 
Should all this solicitude and love terminate with his 
death? Should the ^oul now suddenly forget all those 
for whom it has restlessly worked and provided during its 
life-time? That would be inconceivable, if the spirits of 
the dead were regarded as higher, more perfect, and more 
m^hty beings than the souls of the living. 

So, next to love and reverence for them, personal interest 
made it desirable to be in communication with departed 
souls. In them were to be found affectionate advocates 
near God. In direct proximity to the Deity there were 
beings with whom men had once been linked by ties of 
blood, and in whom they could also presuppose a special 
sympathy for their own good-fortune and welfare, a parti¬ 
cular understanding of tlicir ^>ecial wishes and needs. 

From the wish to the belief, however, Is only a step. 
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The Avcdta people speak of the tfiaufs of the dead as 
the Fntvas^. Taken strictly, we must understand by 
the Fravashi, that divine pan in men wliich, existing from 
eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a limited time 
with the body. Consequently there are Fravaslns of such 
as are dead, of such as are at this rime Hving, and of such us 
are yet unborn'. As regards the veneration of the fuaws, 
naturally those of the first class only are meant. 

The worship of the toaws was a family rite among 
all IndcKGermanic races. Every one cherished most 
the memory of those who had when living been nearest 
and dearest to him. From such could also be expected 
the 1‘eadiest help tad support in all need and danger. 
Furthermore, the closer the ties of blood and relationship 
were considered to be, and the greater tlie consciousness 
which men felt, as belonging to this or that family, this or • 
that clan, the more would that family rite develop and 
command respect. 

I have already alluded several times to tlic fact that the 
family pride of the Eastern Ionian people was extremely 
vige^ous. In consequence of this also does the religious 
veneration of the fHOJiiS play a very important part In their 
system. 

The nation* is based upon the family, which dcvelopcs 
itself into the clan, the clan growing into the tribe. There 
were also Fravashls of the family, of Che clan, of the tribe, 
of the country^, spirits of the deceased relations of the 
family, and spirits of the members of die clan, tribe, or 
country. They had all more or less claim to honourable 
commemoration, and in a certain measure to a special 
worship. But in preference to all others, offerings were 

* Mat /ravsthifyoyjfds 

yioseha /mh/dn ashaanSm, yioteba aarSm {/roiAp^ 

(iariiAritm Yt XXVI, 6. The last words are used 

as an epithet of a dia^iuusl, who in this passage would recognize, 
as we may often observe, a reference to the end of this world. 

* Lii. country. 

* FravashayS . . . fvHJftydo, vtfy&i, ta^/uKje, d/tfyajnia, Yl 
XlII, ax; cf. Yl. XIII, 150-1$r; Ys. XXVI, i. 
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made to the FravasWs of the next-of-ldo, to those who had 
belonged to cne^s own fasiity. Hence such Fravaahis also 
form for themselves a particular cate^iy, having a distinct 
appellation’. 

The Fravashis of the original members of the tribe or 
country must have beeo Invoked In general only during 
offerings and prayer. Reverence may also have been paid 
to individuals of special eminence, namely, such as had lived 
in ancient days, and bad been glorified by myth and legend. 
Individual families or clans p^d homage probably to their 
common ancestor, whole tribes to their founders and the 
establiahcrs of their power, Thus the veneration of the 
‘Piojus Is accompanied with a cult of heroes. 

Aa the Fravashis are revered within the famQy, so also 
do they on their part render to every one of their family or 
• their race help and protection. At the time of the ffavia‘ 
spainiaidkaya festival, when the earth awakens from her 
\rioter-slcep and when nature begins to srir with new life, 
the souls come back from the next world to tlic earth. For 
several days they dwell among men; and if they find that 
their memory still survives among their relatives or de¬ 
scendants, and that their service Is ndther forgotten nor 
n^lected, then they support them, bestow upon them 
plenty, prosperity and blessings, pour out in abundance 
water that moistens their fields, and protect them against 
the assaults of their enemies, 

* They, the spirits, fly towards their village at the rime 

of Hamaspatnuxidhaya, and go round about here for 
ten nights long, They wish for such help,, observing r 
Who will praise us, who will offer to us?** 

* They deal out water, each to his own relations, his 

house, his village, his community, and his country, 
also saying: “ Our own country shall increase in 
wealth and prosperity!’" 

‘ They fight in the combat, each for his land and bis 


’ Frasasheyo- tiaidn^sdi^ihinSin, Ys.XXIII, 4; XXVI, 6 , ic, 

• Yt. XIII, 49 ; pifidia must be read in the first line, for in the 
second it would disturb the metre. 
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district, as if some land and house have been hxed 
for them as their dwelling'.’ 

In war and battle espccialljr the mates mamfest tlieir 
I>owerful help; and here 1 believe we directly touch upon a 
sphere of primitive ideas. They continually make their 
appearance as powerful and welUarmed combatants. In 
the heat of battle their assistance is Invoked. Here they 
stand by the side of Che pious, and help them to gain the 
victory j— 

’Thcyi the Fravashis of pious people, convey their 
utmost assistance in fierce battles*.* 

'They form many armies, and carry hundreds of 
weapons; they bear banners, the radiant, who in 
hot hghting liurriedly descend, who vigorously and 
rapidly give battle to the DSnQs; ye have subdued 
the opposition of the TOrinlan enemies*.’ 

The antiquity of these ideas is attested by the fact 
that we dfld in the Rig*veda quite similar invocations and 
prayers, which the old Indian addresses to the maues, the 
' Fathers! Here, also, they are chiefly esteemed as mighty 
warriors and as helpers in battle'. 

‘Lovely sit together our Fathers, dispensing vitality, 
exporing themselves to peril, full of strength, Inex* 
haustible, with glistening spears, powerful arrows, 
not lingering, real heroes, ruling far and wide, 
subduing entire armies:' 

‘ The priestly Fathers, loving the Soma-drlnk, and the 


’ Yt. XIII, We should read didham. Comp. Skr. <fhr, 

which b perhaps eonsmied with the see. and dat: ‘to permade 
anybody to do anything/ 

* Yt. Xni. Sdhith/a is derived from d 3 /ia, fonned from root 
ds ‘ to give/ Comp. Skr. ^n>at, tudds. 

* Yl XIII, 37-38. XAshfasji might be translated by ‘a chariot- 
warrior/ and referred for eonbmatlea to Skr. sthatf. However, 

probably means amply ‘active, stout, hero ^ (like tahixa. 
ffifw), to which we would compare ihshfOponS, an epithet of the 
moon, perhaps ‘ the wandering, speedy.’ just as sA/um and khfitm 
‘ a barestbe swift one’ in the I^mii dialects (ToTQaKhek,p. 31). 

* Kaegi, iV p. 61. notes $46 and 347. 
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salutary heaven and earth, who have not th«r equal, 
and PushaQ shall protect us gainst misfortune. O 
ye Zacreasers of Holiness I no malevolent demon 
shall obtain power over us*.’ 

As to the Zoroastnansi however, closer or more remote 
relationship was not their sole guide in the veneration of 
departed spirits. They also took into account the attitude, 
hostile or friendly, which the dead had assumed during 
their lifetime with respect to the Mazda^rdigion. 

First of ail * the Fravashis of pious men and women ’ 
form prioclpal category, and are invoked as such 
very frequently. This form of invocation alone goes to 
prove that the unbelieving also oxvned their Fravashis \ yet 
neither adoration nor offering ^vas ever vouchsafed to them. 
However, we may admit that they constituted the other 
principal catcgoiy. 

Among the spirits of the pious, the Fravashis of those 
that lived and died before the coining of Zarathushtra, and 
before the announcement of his doctrine*, form a separate 
group, I have already observed that reverence for the 
wanes naturally leads also to hero-worship. Such religious 
observances in honour of the heads of tribes or other heroes 
of antiquity probably existed of old among the different 
Eastern Iranian families and races, when the reform move¬ 
ment bt^n, which is connected in history with the name of 
Zarathushtra. It was impossible to eradicate them, because 
the people strictly adhered to such family customs with 
singular pertinacity. Nor were these customs even be¬ 
grudged a place amongst the new doctrines, where room 
was found for them by regarding those heroes as the 


‘ Rig-veda, VI, 9-10. 

* These are the /ravasheySp^ryd-fio^hattSvi ' the souls of those 
who belonged lo the firsl fpre-Zarathushtriau) religion/ A dis- 
tinetioQ is also to be observed between ikofsAa and shren!—Yt, XUI, 
x$o: paotiySn ikatshe yazamauH; nnSaanieuha visSifuke safifu^ 
nSaufuj daqyunimcha ym So§hart paoiryi i^uhiyaaotnaide ‘the 
earlier pious we revere; those, who were the earlier pious ia family, 
race, tribe or coontry, we revere/ 
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followers of an ancient and venerable religion, which pre> 
ceded Zoroastrism, and to a certain extent paved the way 
for it. 

Moreover, later on a distinct position was held by the 
Fravaahis of those pious persons who had been thought 
worthy to behold the prophet face to face, to hoar his doc¬ 
trine from his own lips, and to receive it from himself- 
These are the Fravashls of the contemporanes and drat 
adherents of ZarathushtraThey are followed by the great 
multitude of the Fravashis of those in general who belonged 
to the Mazdayasnian community, and paid allegiance to the 
religion of Ahura. 

The spiiere within which the Fravashis were supposed to 
have power was a very clastic one. It seems that people 
always ascribed to them, as time went on, more and more 
induence and higher faculties. When the souls of the pious, 
departing in countless multitudes, occupied the apartments 
of Heaven, their influence was to be felt everywhere. Thus 
they become at last the supporters and preserven of the 
whole world, with whose help Ahura Mazda rules over earth 
and heaven: 

‘ Through their power and their glory I uphold firmly 
the firmament, 0 Zarathushtra 1 which, blazing on 
high, surrounds this earth far away from its side and 
in a circle K* 

Zt is the Fravaahis that keep up the sacred stream Ardvi* 
sura, in order that it may flow on with great force and 
volume. They make the sun, moon, and stars follow their 
paths^; it is they that support the fastnesses of the earth. 

* Through their power and their glory, 0 Zaratbushtm I 
1 support the wide Earth, created by Ahura, the 
great, broad one, who is the bearer of much beauty, 
who bears the whole corporeal world, living and 


' Fravd:hay 5 pcciry4N3jn ‘ the Fravashis of the 

first ones, who listened to the doctrine/ Yt. XIII, 149. 

* Yt XllI, 8. Tbe secondyJ is to be extended in order to pre¬ 
serve the metre. 

* Yt. XIII, 4-^, Id, 57. 
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dead, and the high mounUms, which abound la 
pastures and fountMns*.*J 

We have to thank the Fravashis, ‘when children are 
preserved in the mother's womb, when women axe easily 
delivered, and when excellent sons, who 'axe active in 
council and whose words are heard with pleasure,' rqoice 
them*, 

And not only does the Ardvl-sQra stand under their 
protection. It is Iheir priaclpal charge that the precious 
clement of water, the fundamental Importance of which for 
life and cultiva^on was so very clearly impressed upon the 
Eastern Irinians, may be well spread over their country^ 
and they also support the other genii, who are entrusted 
with that work. Hence It is also they who cause the plants 
to genninate and sprout for the nourishment of men and 
beasts, 

‘ Through their power and their glory the waters 
gush forth impetuously from Inexhaustible sources. 
Through their power and their gloiy plants spring 
up from the earth from inexhaustible sources. 
Through thar power and their glory winds cha^ng 
away clouds blow from laexhaustible sources 
* They cau travel to the star Satavaisa {jwsted) between 
earth and heaven, who causes waters to flow, granting 
prayers, who causes waters to run and plants to 
germinate for the nourishment of beasts and men, 
for the maintenance of the Arian countries, for the 
nourishment of the five kinds of cattle, for the pro> 
tection of pious mcn^.’_, 

In conclusion I must notice yet one point more. 

It has been observed that the cult of the Fravaahia stands 
in dose connection with the stars and the veneration paid 


^ Yt XUI, 9. Cf. Geldner, Me/rit, § 120. 

* Yt XIII, XI, 15, xd; Geki&er, Mttrik, § 109. 

* Yl xur, 14. 

* Yt. XIII, 43. Kegsiding the star Scievaisc, vide ir^ra. It is 

better to read instead c>tpo^h^hy<t^ (cf. the variaois 

in Westergaa^) and to trace the word boya from R. hi • ^r. si. 
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to them^. We have already heard (hat tlie atars arc under 
the special protection of the Fravashia. Even the latter 
are themselves undoubtedly identified with the stars, when 
it is said of them that, led along the celestial path, they 
travel on the heights of the firmament*. 

The true homo of star-worship U really Mesopotamia; 
nevertheless I would not suppose that the notion of the 
Fravashis being stars is due to any Semitic infiuence. We 
very often meet with analogies between two different 
nations In morals, culture, and religion; yet I do not con* 
sider it fair to r^ard such a conformity as the result of 
borrowing or external Influence when no other grounds for 
such a supposition can be adduced. How easily may such 
resemblances present themselves in different countries 
having no mutual dependence on each other, provided that 
analogous conditions are found to pre-exist In history and 
nature!* I mean that the assumption of a borrowing is an 
explanation which the writer of the history of civilization 
should adopt very sparingly. So long as we are able 
to interpret a phenomenon as one produced in an organic 
manner, we may rest content with the above explanation. 

So with the IrSmans and Semitea The idea of identi¬ 
fying the souls, that have passed into the heavenly kingdom, 
with the numberless stars shining and blazing In the firma¬ 
ment Is by no means foreign to human nature. A some¬ 
what vivid fancy can take this turn precisely as well In 
Centra] Asia as in Asia Minor. 

The heavens and stars have certainly not occupied the 
human mind In Mesopotamia alone. Why should the eyes 


' Spiegel, E.A. vol. 11 , p. 98. 

» Yt XIII, 41 : 

ashw. 

* The idea which I would thereby convey Is Ibis, ih« according 
to my conviction the Avesta religion musl be inttrpreled wholly 
from its own leaching. I do not believe that it has borrowed any¬ 
thing from the Senaitfi*. It Is ihs special proper^ of Ihe ^tem 
Irinian nation. Even where appareut or real similarities strike us, 
we ought to assume them to be a mere accidental coincidence. 
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of the Arian not have been directed towards them in the 
low plains near the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where, moreover, 
the stars flitter with a peculiarly bright lustre through the 
dear atmosphere of the desert ? Why should he not have 
guessed at the unknown land behind the mysterious space 
of heaven, wherdn the departing soul wanders, and where 
it shines in the form of a star? 

Here 1 may even call to mind the well-known popular 
belief of the Germans, according to which the soul, particu¬ 
larly the soul of a child, on separating from the body, is 
transformed into a star. Finally 1 may also observe that, 
according to the Indian idea, the ' FaiAsrs* connected 
with the stars. The ‘ FaOiersl says the Rig-veda, ‘ adorned 
heaven with stars, as a black horse with pearls^,’ 


* Rv. X, 68. XI; & s.fraoathi\ Eaegi, 

p ds, note 348. 
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Mbntal and Moral Culture. 

j 1 3. Afau in Relation to Ms Body and Soul. 

TiiE mental and moral gifts of a people, the extent of 
their general knowledge and their ethics, are an essential 
constituent of their culture. They are not of less Import¬ 
ance for the light understanding of the stage of civilisation, 
which they have reached, than perhaps their social and 
political institutions. We must, therefore, also briefly discuss 
those features of Eastern Iranian life. 

The spiritual horizon of the Avesta people is naturally 
still comparatively narrow. Their knowledge is empiric, 
the aum total of many more or less accidental experiences 
and observations. An Investigation, conscious of its aim, 
wliich had for Its object the deliverance of the human mind 
from the fetters of error, we can hardly presuppose. 

It is, however, Interesting Co see how the old iT&nlsn 
observed with a clear eye and mind the world and its 
phenomena, and endeavoured to bring into an organized 
system the observattooa made r^ardlng the earth and the 
heavens. Not all the knowledge which we find amongst 
the Avesta people la self-acquired. We cannot consider 
as an age of rude unrelinemeiit and ignorance the Arlan 
epoch in which the Indians and the trSnIans, still united, 
formed oiie and the same nation. From them the Avesta 
people inherited a great deal, and employed their inherited 
talents to the greatest advantage, la many cases the very 
first germs and rudiments of some branch of knowledge 
may be traced back to the primitive Arlan ago. but their 
further cultivation and development belong to Che separate 
history of both the tribes. 


’ Chapter V, § 35, OtRrStaahe Kultur. 
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Hence it b not easy always to distioguish the old 
property from the newly-acquired possessions. This is, 
however, so much the less to be r^etted, as it most 
concerns us to indicate the d^ec of spiritual culture 
to which the Avesta people had att^ned> and to fix to a 
certain extent the Hoiits of their knowIedg;e. 

I cow commence with the observations which the old 
Iranian made regarding mac himself. 

Man consists of body and soul. The body is composed 
of numerous constituents and members, several of which 
have their special names It is, however, to be observed 


' Body: itArpa; Skr. irp ‘s handsome look '-~tam « Skr. 4 m». 
Bone: <aH^ Sim. oslAan, asiAt. 

Skin : pSsta (Toxnasebek, PomxrdiaUkU, p 45.) 

Flesh appears to be hArfo\ comp, ktr^ah-kvara. 

Marrow, brain: iHosga • Skr. 

Blood: voksmi > Skr. vatS. 

Fat: C/Ao (?) 

Head: .roresSkr. firas', further, Ir. kaineredka, ^agkdhafui. 
Hair: ttorfre (N. Pers. ? ga^ta {Jldl. sui voa). 

Beard; re 4 iha (cf. Tomasehek, p 47). 

Face and forehead: atni/ia • Skr, aniia~ 

Eye: ekfuki, ehashman, ^Ukra ; Skr, akshi, ekoMhiHajtt 
Eyebrows; brzal^ Skr. Mrfi. 

Mose: and nS^Aaa; Skr. adrd. 

Mouth : Se^Aa m Skr. As- 
Toc 4 b: danJ^i « Skr. dentan. 

Tong’ue: Aiwa > Skr./Mvi. 

Jaw, cheek; p<uiiih'q 9 reM{Zddf^G. vol. oziv, p. 419). 

Ear: gaosha (also ghSsh, ghakh, ghoul, and ghavar are (bund In 
Tomascheb's P&nir^aJeklt, p. 50) eonesponds to the Skr, 
It. karena, * deaf’ (Jost as in Tomsdcbek's PSxirrdia- 
UAk, p. 83), 

Neck; grha - Skr, gri 9 i. 

Back; paritdim Skr. prsAfAi. 

Shoulder: si^i « Skr. fi/p/L 

Shoulder, arra-pit; AasAa « Skr. kaksia ‘ waist.’ 

Breast: 04 r<j and ura^A - Skr. uras ; periUvora the tipper*ctiest, 
co]lar>bonc-;%h/’4ni2 {‘nipple’ Vd. IX, 19) also ibr the 
female-breast,« Skr. sIhkl 
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that most of these names were not lirst invented fay the 
Iranians^ but are actually of Arian origin. A collection of 
such names might not be without interest. The AvesCa 
contains particular designations for flesh, skin, and bone, 
blood, marrow, and fat. Of the bodily parts the following 
are recognized: the head (including hair and beard), face, 
and forehead, eye, eyebrows, nose, mouth (with teeth and 
tongue), chin, cheek, and ear. After these follow: the 
nock, back, shoulder, armpit, and chest. The female 
breast is particularly distinguished. Further, the ribs, 
waist, abdomen, navel, hips, thighs, male and female 
sexual parts ^ the arm, elbow, hand, filler, flst; the 

Elba: fifrau m Skr. 

WaiM, the*middle part of the body: neii^-Skr. madhya 
(Tonuuchek, p. 44). 

Belly, abdomen; kmhi • Skr. kuMi (Tomtsehek, p. 5$). 

Navel: naH • Skr. ndMi*. 

Hips: traoni > Skr. from{<lami ); alio probablyComp. 
ffrffiH-traffrif ^ 

Thi^a: Skr. iaIuAiutd foA/Aan, alto transUied' shame.’ 

Pudiftda: (a) female : vpotfa, yawa - Skr. upesAa, yo^. 
(b) male: /rcpakAtfu, an euphemism for the rtuMAruiu 
tiriU, perhaps 'a branch, a sprool,’ ZidnQ. voL xxxiv, p, 
4ip; like Carman * Ruts ’ and Indian setVbM * reed.’ 

Arm: Mn - Skr, AiAu ; arma (Tomaichek, p. ^3). 

Kaod: iasfa • Skr. Aasla. 

Elbowi: Aarttyi (Tomaschek, p. 53). 

Finger: tretu' etraigbt 'finger-joInt’,*—'thumb’ 

• Skr. oAfUjAfAa. 

Fist: mnb/faSkr. muiAii. 

Rigbt aod lefl: tfiuAiae, bavyasSkr. daA:Ama, wya. 

Tbe bone from the thigh up to the knee: fine. 

Knee; tAauSki.JSfiu^ 

The calf of tbe leg: otiAus 

Tbe shinbone: tafiga —Skr.ywj^fAi 

Foot: pigAa=s$]a. 

Tbe instep: yVa 3 ds=Skr, prapoda. 

The sold hakhn. 

Tbe heel: pisAnasSks. pirthni. 

Heart: Ardaya. 

Lungs: atshi (Tomaacbek, p 54). 
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upper-th^h, knee, calf of the sbiobone, foot, the 
instep, the sole, aod heel. Besides, I remark the distinc¬ 
tion between r^ht and left; and lastly, the names of the 
two internal O^ans, the heart and the lungs. 

The Doctrine of the Soul in the Avesta, is not to be 
called ^ulte simple and wholly primitive. At all events 
it presupposes a certain amount of philosopliical specula¬ 
tion. It rests upon the observation that the spiritual 
activity of man expresses itself in manifold ways^, and 
upon the concluuon thence inferred, that in man a multi¬ 
plicity of forces exist, of which each one has its own well- 
deiined sphere of action. Besides, it is a specihe production 
of the Iranian mind, and hardly admits, In its very essence, 
of any connection with pre*existing ideas and doctrines. 

Tliere are generally five, less frequently four, spiritual 
faculties, which axe supposed to be innate in the human 
body. They are, according to their nature and efficacy, 
entirely different from one another, partly without begioniog 
and without end, partly transitory, partly not exisrir^ from 
eternity, yet certainly continuing for ever. They are called 
(j) CoHStunce, (a) ViteU Force, (5) Soul ^ a moral power, 
{4) Spirit, in the sense of consciousness and intelligence, 
and (5) ‘ Fravashi.^ Instead of the two first names there 
is also now and then used a special expression^ which, 
however, does not probably denote anything more than the 
principle of life 


' FAS’ supra p. 84. 

* The Avcsia expressions are dafna, a§ku, urvan, iaadlui§k, 
fratashi, Ya XXVI, 4 aod 6 ; Yt XIII, 149. Instead of da^na 
and there stands in Ya LV, 1. Ifouh' fioia the root Ar'to be 
strong.' Besides, it is probably only a synonym for and <^eR<3 
' conscieoce,’ which does not mean a force peculiarly belonging to 
man, but rather a force working apon him from without, and is in 
fact omitted in the passage concerned. Id later times the well-known 
passage of the Sadder-Buruiebesb (in Spiegel's Trad Lit. pp. ijs- 
176), which discusses the Parses doctrine of the soul and harmonises 
roost completely with the ideas of the Avesta, was naturally and 
especially made use of to represent this idea. In this passage are 
enumerated the five faculties, JdJt, akiS, rpax, and /rShar. The 
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Conscwice is a diviqe power, which exists from eternity 
to eternity independently of the mortal body, an inherent 
voice which tells man immediately after every action, 
whether that action was good or bad, and accordingly it 
praises or accuses him. Its purity and sanctity cannot be 
affected by tlie sins of man, since it has no part ia them. 
As long aa it is possible, conscience restrains man from 
guilt and sin; when it is no longer able to do so, it sorrow* 
fully abandons him and returns to heaven. This doctrine is 
based undoubtedly on the experience that man is able, in 
course of time, to drown the warning voice within and to 
lose his conscience. 

Of course the continuance of its existence is by no means 
prejudiced by the death of man. It is a characteristic of 
its nature that, according to the Avesta, it still exercises 
its influence after death on the soul wandering into the 
next world. To the soul of the pious man it appears 
personified in the form of a charming maiden, who hails 
him as happy on account of good actions done during life; 
but to Chat of the impious man it appears in the form of an 
ugly hag, who upbraids him with reproachful words for all 
his sins, and bitterly accuses him on account of tlicm ^ 

By this it is not meant that conscience is not unchanging, 
but only that it appears in one form to the one and in 
another form to the other. It terrifies, torments snd 
alarms the wicked, but 00 the good it confers joyfulness 
and peaceful serenity. 

To the Viud Pouny It is appointed to find and watch 
over the corporeal functions of man. It originates only 
with the body and perishes with the matter ^ It has 

hit three correepond with the last three soul-powers of the Ave»ta, 
not merely in name, as the description which follows in the Sadder 
proves, but in their essence; Jin is, however, undoubtedly parallel 
to A?, agbtf and ak/ii to dafoa^ 

^ ViA tupra pp. roe, I04'io6* 

* [The AvesU does not say anything with reference to the non* 
enstence of after death. On the coiUrary we pntise the ogiu 
of every pious Maadayasna after his departure from this world. 
Comp. Ya XXVI, 4. Vidt my paper in the BondMij GatJic of 
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therefore a b^;{Qoing as well as an end, aod occupies in 
consequence the lowest rank among the faculties of the soul. 

The Spirii is the intellectual power in mao: his con¬ 
sciousness, inCeli^ence aod reason \ If death be regarded 
as a separatioQ of the body and Che spirit, the latter must 
have a somewhat general significatioiL The business of 
the spirit is to rule over the memory, understanding and 
judgment, in order that each may perform Its duty and 
co-operate for the welfare of the body. It appears to come 
into being first with the body, but after death to unite with 
the soul and the Fravashi, and to accompany them into the 
next world. 

The SohI has to choose for itself between good and evil. 
It lias a moral power by virtue of which man possesses a 
moral freedom of election. Itsiauldof course make choice 
of what Is good, it cafi, however, turn also towards evil. 
For this reason It must account after death, together with 
the spirit, for Its behaviour on earth and, according to the 
result of the judgment, It receives either eternal bliss or 


Nov. 3,1 83 a, on the ‘Avesu Doctrine regarding the Body aod 
Soul.’ 

With reference to this note Dr. E. W. West.remarks in a 
letter to Dastur PesbotonjiAs to ang&t yoar son rightly cor¬ 
rects Dr. Geiger, as the word evidently means both bodUy aod 
splriioa] life.—What life is ws do not know, hut even in its 
ctxmnon acccptalioii it seecos to be some spiritual propeny that 
becomes manifest In the body ; whether it begins and ends with the 
body we do not yet know, as bitbeno we have found no oieaDS of 
maintaining the sensible existence of the one without the ocher, bat 
we can conceive that such is possible. These, however, are matters 
of speculation in which I do not oAen inddge; bat I am fully per¬ 
suaded that if mankiod ever discover anything certain about the 
^iriiual world, by means of tbrir own researches, they will have to 
change all their past notions regarding paycbol^aud philosophy.’] 

' Hence dap^i^ttarsh/a is an act perpetrated with consciousness 
and deliberation (Vd. VII, 38). Comp also • efuehi- 

tkioSo bpodhalhcUim p'lOmhhh (Vi XVIII, 67).—A wound which 
deprives one of consciousness (cot life, as Justi uriderstands). Is 
called tnoilta - /razd 4 aodk^h (Vd. IV, 40, &c). 

* Vd. XIX, 99; vide svprc pp. los, 104, rog. 
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damnation. Frequently, * soul * is the designation for all 
the Immortal powers of mao that have passed Into the 
other world. 

Lastly, with the spirit and the soul is united after death 
the Frawshi, in order to form from that time an indivisible 
wliole. The Fravaahi, however, appears to be by ita nature 
not only imperishable like the conscience, but also without 
beginning. It would be best to consider it as a tutelary 
spirit that watches over man and protects him. Hence the 
Fravashis and the manes or spirits of the dead are almost 
identical; for that reason there are also Fravashis of those 
who are yet unborn ^ It is only for the time during which 
a man lives that tlie guardian spirit descends from heaven 
on this earth and accompanies him on his way .... 


} 14. TIte Werid. 

This section will treat of the knowledge and ideas which 
the Avesta people bad of this visible world, Its structure 
and o^anisation. We may beg^n by quoting a few 
strophes of an old hymn which wc cannot but think one 
of the most poetical passages in the Githfts. They show 
us that the pious mind of the old Iranian belield In all the 
phenomena and wonders of nature the ever-working power 
of the Deity: 

. ‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, 0 Ahura s 
Who was the pre^itor and father of order from the 
beginning? 

Who made their courses to the Sun and Stars? 

Who made it that the moon waxes and wanes, who 
but Thee ? 

This, 0 Masda, and other things I long to know I* 

' That I ask of Thee, give me tnjly answer, 0 Ahura; 
Who then kept the earth and the clouds above, 

That they fdl not? Who made the water and the 
plants ? 
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Who g&ve tbdr swifln«ss to th« wind and the fc^s 
Who is, 0 Mazda, the creator of the pious mind ? ’ 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura: 
Who is the arCihcer that made light and darkness ? 
Who is the artist that made sleep and wakefulness ^ 
Who made the dawns, the mid'days and the eveningSj 
\^Tiich remind the careful of their duties^?’ 

The earth, with which I begin, is the dweUing-placc 
of man and the other animals : bearing and feeding every¬ 
thing, she is the great mother, the bounteous one from 
whose lap trees and herbs grow up to give nourishment 
to ail creatures^. 

As to Its shape, it was thought, it seems, to be a large 
disc. That is meant, in my opinion, by the epithets 
‘wide,* ‘broad,*‘round,’ ‘far-limitedV In old Indian the 
earth is likewise called ‘ the wide.’ 

The special guardianship of the earth is confided to 
Speoti Amati, a female genius of temperate and devout 

' Ys. XLIV. 3-6. 

Tal ‘ iikwi • pereta • «rAh * ma • MOckH * Ahur^: 

JCasni • ' pda * aahdya ~paotirvydf 

Kami • . tlarm<hi • 4A < adtinePi f 

Ke -jd ■ Btaa • • ner^atli • /ifeuR/ 

TS • ckii' JdasJS ■ vawjti • imydehi ■ vidyf / 

Td ■ /imi • peresa > rmh • ma • vedAi ■ Aburi: 

Kawi • dereii • titaehi * aitnahaaicha' 

AtQpot&ii:i ? h - ap& • urvariodhi - 
Kt' ' dvitmoibjaschi • yaegd • atu / 

Katni ~ - Afatdi * d3«ish • iwta^ho? 

Td • (hwd • pertii - «r«h ' »« • vodhi ■ Ahura: 

Kt' hv&pio • raothioichi - < ttmSodha f 

Ke' bvdpSo ' ^t^anuhi • ddl . aafnticha^ 

Kt 'pi ■ uihip ■ arm-pi/kwi ■ ihshapSchS - 

Fa * viaftifhrhh ■ chaadoghzHtidm * arethahyi ? 

* • «A? haraiti ‘ which bears (feeds) us/ Ys, Xlfl, i (cf. the 
sigoiScalioQS ‘ to feed/ ' to foment/ ‘ 10 keep up/ for Skr- hhar) ; 

'bearer/ ‘ mother,’=Skr. bkar^.’^Zam' hdk&r^hm (*Skr. 
sudds)pasamddi, Ys. XVX, 6 . 

• FsreJhu (cf. Skr./eXiiW ‘ earth pcihana, rAar«*fl{ia the Pamir 
dialects hard and ckird mean ' coiv^’) and durat-pdra. 
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miod^. Wb&t kind of connection there existed between 
the moral and material functions of Armatl cannot easUy 
be stated. 

Certainly, she is the genius of the earth, whenever she 
is called the dwelling-place and home of mankind*. It Is 
to her that Yima applies, as the earth, which he inhabits, 
has no longer sufficient space for maji and beasts, praying $ 

* For love's sake, 0 Spend! Armati, widen and extend 
thyself, thou mother of flocks and herds and human« 
kind I' 

And Yima extended the earth, so that It was larger by 
one-third than before, and there spread over It flocks and 
herds and men to tliclr pleasure, as fully as they listed^. 

The first attempts at dividing and classifying the surface 
of the cartli, according to certain ptinclples, are to be sought 
for in an ante«lrAnian period. In the Avesta the earth la 
considered either tripartite or septempartite. Both methods 
of division are met with also amongst the Indians, although 
there exist several discrepancies in the details*. 

If the Avesta speaks of the three thirds of the earth, the 
fact recalls vividly to our minds the 'three earths' of the Rig- 
veda, the supenor, tlic intermediate, and the inferior*. Three 
strata or layers, one lying above the other, are said to be 
meant by this. That Is certainly not the meaning of the 
Avesta. In my opinion it means nothing more than a 
quite primitive division of the earth Into three zones; 


' The opposits of (from ^foAsSkr. oJaniy^meiH frotn 

ihe rt. mn 'to think’} Is, (Ye. LX, 5), Arromtt/f 'iniempenie thinking, 
pride, haughtiness.* In like manner In Ya XLV, ri brrim • 
s&d orim ■ mitinyiJi are opposed to each other. The reader may 
compare also qa(t(u<^ 'disregard of relationship.' To 

the Gathas irsmaifi^ (sSkr. eramaf*) is tetmsyiUblc. 

• Ys. XVI, xo; rfjpaw moftkanm ySm irmUim j tpA- 

Om. 

* Vd. II, ic seq. 

• Spiegel, S.A.vqI I, p. 88 seq; Justi, Sti/rJgg, at the beginning: 
Josti, Sum/gAes^. Glossary, s. v. Kiikiar. 

* Zimmer. AiL. p. 357. 

VOL. I. K 
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soch a division might easUy be suggostwl 01 occasioned 

riir 

Avesla people Uve. Here they wage thew wars against 
L hereSy enemies of their tnbe, the T“r5n^_ 
To the North of them extend the inaccessible de^ 
and steppes near the Aral and Caspian S«s, from which 
arose TVrtnians burst forth to devastate Ai^ c^ntnes 
il! their inroada They may be supposed to toiro the 

second or Northern, third of the earth- Sooth of the Iranian 

territory are situated the hot sand and salt steppes of 
Central Per^, of Balnd.istan, and the unknown India- 

the last third, or the Southern zone* .... 

more compUcated dividon of the earth is that into 
seven Karshisri, since it seems to be in contradiction with 
what we have just mentioned. It is certainly ol^ for 
the G5th5s already speak of the' septem[«rtrte earth • 
According to the statements of later Parsee thu 

seven Keshvars are to be considered as completely disco - 
nected parts of the earth. Between them there flows the 
ocean, so that it is impossible, as stated in several passages, 
to pass from one Keshvat to another* Mythological expla¬ 
nations of the origin of the Keshvars are not wanting. 

The coincidence of this doctrine with the Indian one 
touching the seven Mpat, as met with in the 
self-evident. It did not also escape the notice of the Parsecs, 
as we may see from traditional Sanskrit translations of 
Zoroastrian documents 

But IncongruiUes are not wanting The Dvipas form 
concentric rings, which, separated by the ocean, surr^nd 
Jambu D>np3, wh ich Is situated m the centre. According 

• Ys. XI 7* 'Way not Hauroa feller thee, as be feuered ihe 
pernicious Frangrasjan of Turin, the iron-clad, in ihe middle third 
of the earth/ 

« Ys, XXXIl, 3 * 

• Cf. e.g. Vd. 1,4 of the Pahlavi Translation; Bdb.XXl, 2-3. 

• NeriosetJgh, ihc translator of the Yasaa, consisiewly render? 

Karskvart by and espcei^Iy QqmralhA by (cJ. 

also West, Mkh. f. v. Siihvar, 
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to the Iranian view, the Kors/tvar QaniratAa Is likewise 
situated in the centre of the rest. They form no concentric 
circles, buteacli of them is a peculiar, individual space, and 
so they group themselves round Qaniratha. Two, 
bankti and Vtmhsarshiiy He In the North; two, VidaAhafshn 
end Fradadkafsloi, in the South; Sttvahi and ArsaJti in the 
East and West 

Wc sliaU, I think, arrive at a rather accurate notion of 
the ori^nal conception by looking upon it in the simplest 
possible light. Perhaps it was remodelled under the actual 
influence of India and did aot receive the shape which 
appears In the later Scriptures of the Farsees, save by 
contact with the doctrine of the Dvipas. In the Avesta 
the Karshvars certainly were nothing but a progression and 
diJTerentiation of the tripartite division of the catth. Tlie 
intermediate Karshvar Qaniratha coincides more or less 
with the intermediate aone, and Is reputed to be the home 
of Irlinian human'lcind^. The Northern and the Southern 
zones arc each separated Into two hnlves ; the Karshvar in 
the East and that In the West arc new additions. By tins I 
do not mean to say tliat the tripartiticn Is an older, the 
septempartition a later noticn; both may have grown up 
together, and both form more or less deflnite conceptions 
of the same object. 

In the Avesta the expres^on, 'the seven Karshvars,’ is 
nothing but a comprehensive wew of the whole earth, in 
the same way as the three thirds\ It seems also to pre« 
suppose the possibility of communication between the 
single parts of the earth. At least utterance is given to 
the desire that the religion of Zaratbushtra may spread 
over the seven Karshvars of the earth It would be 
necessary to take refuge in a rather artifleial interpretation, 


’ Heoea Qanira/ha alone is combined vi(h mat ‘ this/ while all 
other Karshvart with ewt/ ‘that/ Vd. XJX, 39. 

’ Cf. e-g. Yt X, 15-16. 

• Yl XIII, 94: idha • ap 3 m • • dapta • Maida- 

yesni^* (oMpdi'sh) avi karitibSaymsh hapta, Vid< Geldoor, 
f «3*> 
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were we to think of any other mode of propagation of the 
Zoroastrian doctruie than that by the natural means of 
the proaelytiting labour of believing priests. 

I therefore think that by Qaniratha is meant the 
coun^ inhabited by the Ii^ian tribes, and, by the other 
names, the adjacent territories of forc^n nations in the 
North, South, West, and East. 

Above the three thirds of the earth spreads the Jinna- 
went or sky, the dxvelling-placc of the clouds and fogs, and 
above tliese fuavcn properly so called. It is propped up 
by the Fravashis, to whose care the order of tlic world Is 
confided, that it may not break in pieces'. It is the home 
of the divine botiigs, as the earth is the home of men. 
Here we must suppose the regions of Paradise must be 
looked for, the highest of which is tlic GarS^nHna^ the 
resplendent mansion of Ahura Maada and of tl)e other 
genii and happy spirits. 

Heaven, as its name in the Avesta implies, was thought 
to be made of stone. It Is also called ‘the swift,' on account 
of the rapid rotation and revolution of the hrmament^. 
The later Scriptures of the Parsees make a diflerence 
bet\^^n an inner and an outer Heaven. The latter is a 
wall built of blue stone, and serves to keep off the evil 
8{nrits. To the former, which is In continual motion, tire 
stars are fixed*. 

A distinction of the different points of the compass was 
not unknown to the Avesta people. The Eastern Iranians 
named them entirely as the Indians did, faclt^ the rising 
sun. 5 o the East is called the anterior, the West the 
posterior region; the South is the region on the right, 
the North that on the left hand *. According to another 

* Yi. Xin, a-3; $ee^»ove, p. 117. 

As^aH 'stone* and IhD&sht ‘swifC from rt tkwdihh 'to 
hasten.’ 

* 1 do not know whether this difTeresce between asman and 
Auifsha, an outer and inner heaven, can be recognised as early as 
In the Avesta. It must be observed Chat here the former also is 
said to be arar*covered, which certainly contradicts the later belief. 

* ‘ South-wind ’ dashtnut • AasAa Vd. Ul, 42; ‘Norlh*\vc8l Mind' 
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tcnninolc^, the Avesta people designated the East as 
the f^jon of the ‘ rising (sun),’ the West aa that of the 
' aetting (sun)/ the North, whi^ U regarded as the domain 
of all evil and hurtful powers, as the ' starless r^Ion,' and 
the South, like the peoples of the Occident, as 'rDidnjay h’ 
Among the celestial orbs, the Sun*, the day*star, is 
venerated most, The liinian beholds in light the symbol 
of moral purity and the peculiar sphere for celestial genii 
to work in, The Sun, therefore, as the bearer of light, 
is to be regarded as a prominently powerful champion 
against demons, 

* If the sun does not rise, then the demons would destroy 
all things that exist In the seven parts of the earth ; 
nor are the heavenly spirits in this visible world 
able to find means of defence or resistance 

. As the eye is the light of the human body, so Is the sun 
the light of heaven or its eye. But the bright clear heaven 
(or sky) was in the old popular religion personified in the 
Highest God, Ahura Masda* Therefore, In the Avesta 
the sun is called His eyeV Such symbols of nature are 
rare in the Avesta religion, by far rarer, without doubt, 
than in the Vedic, It is, therefore, tlie more gratifying 
to find both i^reetng in this respect. But in the Rig-veda 
the sun 15 called the eye of Varuna, and this proves to us, 


oparS (lying bebind)'tf,s£UA;r^ (northero)-t^/(l Yl III, 17; vidt p. 
I4t of OJtA. note 3. Similarly pouru^pskhlarc. Hence hlllhra, 
the yazeu of light, closely connected with ibe wandering sun, is 
said to drive along the right ride of the earth, that is to say, on the 
southern part of the sky. Yt. X, pp. 

' Uthttttara (from utha^h s Skr.ur^cr); dacshalara (from daotha * 
dothi 'evening^; opSkhlarA (from afa^akAiara *6Ur’); rapithwa 
Vd n, 10 (rs^iVAtewVirrs • nofna Afr, III, d; Yt XXO, ?)> 

• ArvercsSkr. svctt", surya\ Avart^kAtkaettiH^^. Pert. M«r- 
skid. Spiegel, vol. ii, p. 66. 

• Ys. VI, 3. In the last line of this verse, I think, mfdAa ■ paii- 

■ vidMUi must be read. 

• Ys, 1 , 11, hvarteha • khshoftaht • aurvod-aipchf • d^lhrahe • 
AharaAe Matdda. 
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amongst oUier things, the fact that at least substantially 
Ahura and Vanina correspond with each other, and both 
originate from the same deity of the Arisn period^. 

The sun is also called the body of Ahura Mazda. God 
is essentially light itself. Him the human eye cannot 
perceive, but it can see the suo, in which the light is 
embodied*. No special explanation is necessary wherever 
the sun appears as the enemy of thieves and heretics, 
and similar wicked beings, that love deeds of gloom and 
darkness ^ 

The daily journey of the sun round about the heavenly 
vault from East to West made of course a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the old li^ians. It was a super¬ 
human, a divine operation. He was, therefore, thought, 
especially among the common people, to be a bright- 
sparkling chariot, drawu by heavenly horses*. 

Mithra also, the yasata of the rising daylight, rides on 
horses and chariots. Four bright horses are yoked to his 
car. So he mounts over the bordering eastern mountain 
ranges, the Hara^trsati, and firstembracing with his light 
the highest summits, be irradiates the whole Arian land. 

The notion that iheyasaias of the sun and light drive in 
chariots, must be traced to the remotest antiquity. 1 will 
only mention Eos and Helios, and recall to your rninds 
the Indian myths- Both Alvins, the Iight*bearcrs of tlic 
morning, the sons of heaven, ride on horses. A splendidly 
decorated car drawn by white horses and oxen carries up 
to heaven the Ushas, or Dawn, until at length the SQiya, the 
flaming god of the sun, appears himself every day driving 
his light-coloured horses along the wide vault of heaven^ 

A friendsliip, a closer connection, exists between the Sun 
and the Moon* If that is the star of the day, this is the 

* J!v. I, 50, 6; I, IIS, I; VI, 51, i ; VII, 63, r.—Darmestewr, 
Oraazd el diri/Ncjiy p. 43 seq., particularly p 50. 

» Ys. XXXVI, 6 ; LVIII, 8. > Yf. VI, 4, 

* Hence the epithet ovrtat-aspa ' with swift horses/ Vd XXI, 5; 
YS.XVI, 4; Yt.VI, i,Xn, 34 - 

* Xa(p, Der Rig-veda p. 35 seq, 

* Moon ma^i;—yasd: « hakhedhrnuhA 'yeA ■ Oiti- haMhedhranam- 
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luminary of the night Her waxing and waning is the most 
striking phenomenon connected witii the moon. Fiftcendays, 
It is said, the moon grows, and fifteen days she dimin¬ 
ishes*. Speaking correctly, the time from one phase of the 
moon to the return of the same phase is known Co amount 
to twenty-nine days and Cwctvc and three-quarter hours 
(the synodical month). The A vesta, therefore, distinguishes 
between full-moon and new-moon^, That Is certainly the 
most primitive form of chronology, whidi combines the caU 
culatloD by days with the calculation by the changes of the 
moon. The time which elapses between two consecutive 
full-moon or new-moon days Is fixed at thirty days in 
round numbers and divided into two halves, Che period 
of increasing and that of decreasing. 

A mysterious influence on the growth of plants was 
ascribed to the moon. When her mild light is shining 
in spring, gold-coloured lierbs grow up from die earths 
It may be Chat the epithet * containing cattlo-sccd which 
is often applied to the moon, denotes an analogous Influence 
on the fertility and increase of herds. The later tradition, 
it is true, explains the name in a rationalistic way by 
relating that, after the death of the primeval ox, the moon 
pi’cservcd his seed and procreated by means of It the 
different kinds of cattle. 

' The Stars In their regular unchangeable course are the 
very prototype of cosmic order. For this reason they are 
said Co be the garment of Asha-vahishta, the genius of the 
order of the world *. 

The planets are reputed wicked hurtful stars, since they 
seem to mar the cosmic order. The army of fixed stars 
IS arrayed in the sky to fight them. That the spirits of 
dead men were brought into contaef with the stars lias 
been stated already before. 

■ ifiSd§htnufia • $• About the 

veneradOD of the moon vit/t Spiegel. vol. ii, p 70. 

‘ Yt. VII, s. 

* Anicrf-BiofigAdMeAa ■ Vl. VII, 4. 

* Y1.VII, 4. 

‘ Gache/uUra, Yl VII, i, 3, ftc. 
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The most Importaot and powerful stars or constellations 
are Tishtrya, Satavaisa, the Pleiades, and the star Vanat 
‘ the victorious.* The first is reckoned lord of the Eastern 
quartcr.of the heavens, the second lord of the West, the 
third of the North, and the fourth of the South, The 
Pleiades are seldom mentioned in the Avesta^; in the 
later Scriptures of the Parsees they appear as the noblest 
and first of all constellations Corresponding with them 
is the Vanat, that dominates the southern sky. I take It 
to be Fomalhaut In the constellation Pisces. It is believed 
to be the chief enemy of the Khrafstra^ the whole vermin- 
kind, which were created by the Evil Spirit for the punish¬ 
ment of man K 

TUhtrya is, beyond all doubt, Sirius, the dc^-star. 
Plutarch bears testimony that It was held In high venera¬ 
tion by tlie Fersiaixs*. It is the ‘first' of all eoostella- 
tioas^ the brilliant, bright star, that docs not remain 
visible to the eye during the whole year We shall best 
understand the Tishtrya-myths by calling to mind the 
times at which Sirius rises and sets. 

In latitude 38* North—approximately the latitude of 
Mom (Merv)—the follovring are the results obtained for 
Sirius in the year 1000 before Christ *: 

I St May, rises: 8h. 50m. forenoon; sets: dh. 54m. evening, 

tstjune „ 6h.50m. „ „ 4h. 54^. afternoon, 

1st July „ 4h.5om. „ „ ah-54ri 

1st Aug. „ ah. 50 m. night] „ I3h. 5401. mid-day. 

istSept. „ iah.5om. „ „ icih,54CQ.fdrenooa&c. 

Thus Sirius rises, between June and July, at the same 

' Yl KU, s8, XUI, 60: A(i/>fC'iri^ 4 ^{tapia} fisidA in the 
Rig-veda 

• So in Afii,; c£ also SpiQ:cl, £.A, vol. 11, p- 74, note x. 

» Cf. Yt. 20. 

* ^ J^'de 4^ i liro 3' o^po ohf luu rfigiimpi ^ytar i orifct 

rip I here renounce ibe qolte erroneous Identification of 

Tishlrya with the mornlng^stat {mde my ffandiwA, p. 134). 1 

• Poirya—yL VUI, la, if this docs not designate a peculiar star. 

* 1 owe these calculations to the kiodoess of Professor Noether, 
of Erlangen. 
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time with the sup,.becomes first visible ia the morning sky 
towards the end of July, appears in August before sun¬ 
rise in full brightness, and remains visible the whole night 
during November. 

Quite similar results appear at the same latitude for the 
year 650 before Christ; Sirius stays 4minutes longer 
above the horizon ; it rises, in general, later by 13 minutes 
und sets 17 minutes later: 

1 St May, rises: ph, 3 cn-forenoon; sets: 7 li. 11 m. evenlng- 
J St June „ 7h.in}. „ „ 5h-iim. „ 

istjuly „ 511.3m, „ „ 3h. II m,afternoon. 

JstAug, „ „ „ III. nm. „ 

1st Sept. „ jh. 3 m. night; „ uh. nm, midday, 
ist Dec. „ 7 h,3ffl. evening; „ 5h. iirn.momii^, 

In the calendar of theAvesta to Tialitrya U dedicated 
the fourth month, which falls between June and July, 
exactly during the time In which Sirius rises together with 
the sun. Uiulcr these circumstances the insertion of the 
Tlihtrya-montU cannot be regarded as a mere accident ^ 
The venciation of Sirius, which, being the brightest star 
in the Nortliem sky, attracted at all times the attention of 
man, is apparently founded on the fact* that it shines in the 
firmament just at tlte time of the greatest solar heat, and 
that this heat diminishes in proportion as Sirius remains 
longer above the horizon, and as the time of bis rising 
advances, This coincidence was in course of time looked 
upon as that of cause and effect Sirius is reputed an 
adversary of the demons, who create the insupportable: 
heat of the Iranian summer. From this star the enlivening 
rains are expected. Men and beasts await and yearn for 
its coming’: 

*To Tishtrya, the bright sparkling star, we bring 
veneration: 

‘Whom the waters remember, stagnant and flowing 
waters, they that are in fountains a&d streams, the 
raining and pond-waters. 

* Cf. Roih, ZddmG. vol. xsaiv, p. 713- 

’ Yt. vni, 48; CflYt. VlU.s- 
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' When will arise for us Tishtrya, the shining, spark¬ 
ling ^ When will the horse-strong fountains abound 
with runni:^ waters? 

‘The beauteous; that over lands and fields and over 
meadows are streaming. Then the sprouts of herbs 
will rise with vigorous growth'.’ 

The central point of the Tishtrya-myth is his combat against 
the demon Apausha ‘ the burner.’ Ten nights, so runs the 
legend*, Tishtrya makes his appearance in the shape of a 
* youth of fifteen, ten nights in the shape of a gold-horned 
bull, and ten nights in that of a fallow-horse. Then his 
adversary Apausha comes to meet him in the form of a 
black horse, hairless on his tail, back and ears. Three 
days and three nights they fight with each other. At first 
Tishtrya is vanquished. But at last he succeeds, with the 
help ofAhura Mazda, in conquering and driving away his 
antagonist. 

ThU legend, too, is explained by the real eondirions of 
Sirius. It is not immediately after the arrival of this star 
that the heat diminishes; on the contrary, just at this time, 
at the end of July and the beginning of August, it reaches 
its highest degree. Vegetation grows dry and colourless, 
'the earth 'bare’ and 'black,’ moisture is more or less 
evaporated. Tills is the ^me, during which Tishtrya is not 
yet strong enough to vie with his adversary. Its duration is 
30 days, at the termlnarion of which begins the three days' 
battle, that ends with Apausha’s beu^ routed. So the 
diminution of heat falls^ as it does in reality, in the last 
days of August* 

The Parikas are prominent adversaries of Tishtrya. 
They, too, were represented as superhuman beings and 
^^re^e specialiy connected with the shooting-stars. Tish¬ 
trya, therefore, Is said to conquer the Parikas, that fly 
about behveen heaven and earth as worm-stars 


* Yl VIII, 41^48. Geldner, Metrik, § 96. I have accepted 
Geldoer^s correction aiwightharan la the place of amightkirm 
(variant ahoighthirSm) in the second strophe. 

* Yl VUI, 13-34, 8 Yl VIII, 8- 
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The Evil Spirit has created the Parikaa, that they may 
offer resistance to the raln^bestowing stars, One of them 
is peculiarly denominated the Parika of Scarcity ^ 

When Tishtrya has routed wicked spirits, 

'Then come forth the ralncloudi bearing fertilizing 
water, clouds full of far-flying vapours, that are 
spreading far and wide, blessing the seven parts of 
the earth ' 

This tradition, like the foregoing, rinds Its explanation 
In real phenomena. At the very time of the greatest heat, 
on the tenth of August, the eartli traverses the meteoric 
swarm of the Ferseldes, and this night particularly abounds 
in shooting'Stars, This phenomenon excited of course the 
liveliest interest, the more so as there existed at that time 
no second annual incident of the kind to claim attention. 
For the November swarm of the Leonides was, according 
to Leverrlcr's calculation, not before the year after 
Christ compelled to enter into our solar system 
It was natural to think that the fall of meteors and the 
heat of the dog-days had some causal connection. But, 
since the appearance of Sirius falls in that period, the 
antagonism between this and the meteors, or as it is 
expressed in the dialect of mythology, between Tishtrya 
and the Parikas, was naturally suggested, 

The companion of TIslitrya and his help-mate Is the star 
Satavaisa, They work together princlpaily in distributing 
moisture over the earth. The Fravashis let him wander 
between heaven and earth, that he may refresh, by the 
moisture of rain, men and beasts and plants*. Conformably 
to the opinion of the Parsecs, he Is lord and ruler of the 
Western sky, as Tishtrya Is of the Eastern. 

But here arises a difficulty. An explanation may easily 
be given of the popular opinion, which attributes the 


* Patrtka • ^uth^frya. Yt. VIII, 51. 

* Yt VIII, 40. £>p<fah’sh should be read unhvSiJi^h as Geldnct 
supposes {Meirik, | 57) 

* Cf. PescheV Physischt Erdkun^*, I, p 114 

* Yt XIII, 43; see above, p. 118. 
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government of the South and the North each to a fixed 
star, according to its course. But how people happened to 
imagine that a star was reigning in the East or West is less 
easy tb explain. 

The idea cannot possibly have had its origin in observa¬ 
tions of the general course of the star in question. It must 
rather start from a detcmiincd period of the year, during 
which this star is seen exactly in the East and correspond¬ 
ingly in tlie West. One thing must be granted: Satavaisa 
must be a star that, in its setting, is nearer the equator than 
either of the poles, consequently between North-West and 
South-East Otherwise it could not be called * Regent of 
the West.’ It is, Hlcewise, true that Sirius rises in the 
South-East. 

Since Satavaisa is in every regard the counterpart of 
Tisbtrya, I must return to it in order to define the latter. 
The time at which Tishtrya-Sirius des^elops its chief 
activity is Midsummer, or rather August. In this month 
it shines before sunrise in the Eastern sky. 

We must, therefore, conclude that if Satavaisa is the 
counterpart of Tisbtrya, it must stand at die same time, 
the beginning of August, after sunset in the West, in order 
to be reputed ruler of the West. So we arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that Satavaisa must be identified with the star 
Antares in Scorpio *. Rising, in fact, on the first of Ai^st, 
between i and 2 in the afternoon, it is at 9 o'clock in the 
evening above the South-Western horizon and sets about 
an hour later. 

But I think that Antares is no fit ruler of the West. At 
38* North Latitude its course is too much in the South. 
Its cuim (nation is only about 25 degrees above the horizon. 
Wo wouJd rather ^*ve him a power similar to that of 
Fomalhaut which culminates at about 22 degrees. 

The star Arcturus of Bootts seems to be more to our 
purpose. It is on the first of August at seven o’clock 
in the evening West-to-North in the sky and sets between 
ro and ri. It culminates at 74 degrees more or less. 


* So Wes^ ' Pablavi Texts,’ part i, pp 12-13 
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In identifying Satavdsa with Antarcs or Arcturus, we 
always observe that at the time when It dccHnes in the 
West, PontaUiaut is on the South-Eastern horizon, and 
Um Major low In the North-North-WesL 

But in detenntning Satav^sa 1 prefer by all mean.^ 
starting from another point of view. If Sirius ts ruler 
of the East and Satavalsa of the West, both must stand at 
the sai/ie time in the sky, the former towards morning, the 
latter towards evening. So wc must find for Satavaisa a star 
that shines in the Western sky ^/ere st/Hrise w the beginuitig 
of Anguit. If this hypothesis is correct, Satavaisa and Wega 
in the constellation of Lyra must bo one and the same star 

Wega rises on the ist of August about noon and sets at 
four in the morning. So it is visible fora time together 
witli Sirius. Hence results the surprising combination, that 
dunng this time Sirius is standing in the Soutlt-East, 
Fomalhaut in the South-West, Wega in the North-West near 
the horizoni and the stars Mlsar and AHothi 4 and ^of Ursa 
Major, almost exactly in the North. Thus wc liavc four 
governors of the four points of the compass at the same 
time In the firmament, and the whole doctrine concerning 
them clears up in a most simple way from real circum¬ 
stances, when wc take as a starting-point the period in 
which Sirius, without doubt the most prominent of the 
four, shows its greatest activity and efficacy. 

Wc can now understand that Tishtrya and Satavaisa 
are a closely connected couple., Slrii^s and W^a arc tvro 
stars that may be said to relieve each other. When the 
former first appears in the morning sky, tlie latter is 
visible during the whole night The more Sirius increases 
in brilliancy and the longer he remains in the sky. the 
more Wega decreases. Finally, on the first of December, 
when Sirius rises at seven in the evening and so remains 
visible all night, Wega disappears only an hour later below 
the North-Western horizon. 

I shall not conclude without mentioning tliat In the names 
Tishtryeni and Paurycni greater groups of stars are com¬ 
prised Ewdently they arc In close correlation to TishUya 


• Yt Vni, IS. 
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or Pauryoy by which denomination the same star Is probably 
meant; perhaps they are stars in bis Immediate neighbour' 
hood. We must further remark that the distribution of 
^vater on the earth and the fostering of v^etatlon is not, 
according to the view of the Ave8ta» the exclusive cha^ 
and duty of Tishtrya and Satavaisa. They are aided in 
this by a whole body of stars, from which, as the Avesta 
says, *the water comes and the plants and the (fertile) 
earth V 


^ 15, Chronology and Calendar. 

In describing the climatic conditions prevailing in the 
dwdJiiig-pIaccofthc Avesta people I remarked tliat, strictly 
speaking, they divided their year into two parts only, 
summer and winter^ Thus It is that we meet with a two¬ 
fold calculation, by years and half-years^. Now I shall 
demonstrate below that this fact is involved in the whole 
arrangement of the calendar. 

Though the dialect of the Avesta must be supposed 
to have some distinct name for spring and originally one 
also for the latter part of autumn *, yet these periods of 
transition are so short in Eastern Iran, that they were 
entirely lost and merged in sumoier and winter. 

The most prominent phenomenon was certainly the 
winter with its intense and lasting cold. Winter, therefore, 
is used instead of ‘ year * in the dialect of the Avesta. What 

‘ S/i'V • ^iheMAra ■ urvar^hithfa • ttwitchithm. 

* (Vjdejai of OJCA.] yore or saredha ‘year;’ lyia 
or aivji^ma ‘ winter hAma ‘ summer.’ 

* -ySft^r^ and yon-drsfo aro employed together in 
Vd, III, g6 and 37; cf. Vd. Vl, i and 43; V, 14- 

‘ VoiAra 'spring' is indicated by Tomasebek (p. so) as 
emploj’ed in the Pamir dialects; Bormqya (Roth, ZddmG. vol. 
xxxfv, pp, 70s -703) mean s the same. Soredha • year' s Sb. forad 
‘autumn’ (in N, Pets, m/ •year’) seems to have also originally 
denoted, in the dialect of the Avesia, ‘ the laaer part of autumn ’ or 
perhaps even ‘vhnter,* because it appears (Vsp. II, a) as an epithet 
to vmdhyairya,' the midwinter-day,* 
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observaCJons maj^be drawn from tliis change of signification 
and analogous ctymol^ical facts in the Old'Indian dialect 
1 have already said before ^ 

The Eastern Iranians looked upon the night as preceding 
the day. Tliey reckoned, therefore, by nights, not by days. 
So the above-mentioned benediction of the fire, literally 
transiaCed; runs in the following manner: ' In meny mind 
spend thy life, the nights which thou hast to live*!* This 
fact Is of particular interest, uuce we find It also aniong the 
Indians, Germans, and Gauls*. From this similarity we 
might perhaps suppose that the custom of counting by 
nights existed In the very first ages of the Zndo^Germanic 
race. 

Tlie month was employed to compute longer spaces 
of time, as, for instance, the pregnancy of women *• If the 
weather is bad, it is known that the body of dead people 
must not be brought to the dakhma. It must be kept for 
& time in a pit, kata, and Is to remain here tvto or three 
uights or a ivMe tuout/i tosetlier, until the bad weather 
is gone 

If there is a dead body in any house, the fire must be 
directly removed from the hearth, tliat it may not be 
exposed to impurity. Nine nights in wnfer find a nionth 
in smnmer must pass by before it is permitted to bring 
it again into the house *. 

The Calendar of the Avosta has been often, In our time, 
the subject of accurate investigation^. Nevertheless I 

' Zm, sjfdo ‘ winter, year ’ (cf. also ihe foregoing note); sec 
OKA, p i<4 scq. 

* TTifi ■ Hthapani, Ys. LXIl, to i rid/ fupra, p. 76. KA/hapon 
'nighC nj’an' day,' ut&egA ' dawn, morning.* 

‘ Zimmer, AiZ, p, 360. 

* Vd. V, 45: UmAkffjt, &c. 

* SiMjhofiiir/ni • vH ■ lArikhthafiarm ■ t >4 • m^zdr^’aAiei • va, Vd, 
V, IS ; cf. also Vd. V, 54, 55, 5$, Ac. 

* Nata-khshaparm • vpo-mS/tojvn ■ oftf -jw Afoidoya/fM » aiwi- 
gtof • Jflt • Aflsrn • aidodrdjakm, Vd. V, 42. 

* Spiegel, X.il. vol. ill, p 665 seq.; and ^in ZridtuG. vol. uxv. 
p. 642 seq.; Roih, ZddmG. vol. zsuv, p ^96 scq.; C.de Harter, 
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hop« to bring fbf'vard at least some new points and so to 
be alJcnved to enlarge in thU place on its elucldatlOR. 

The year was divided into i2 months of 3 ® days each, 
every month into two equal halves of fifteen days. The 
whole month is a period which elapses between two full or 
new moons (strictly 29i days); half a month is tlie time 
between full-moon and new-moon. That tlie bipartition of 
the month must have been a very old custom will be proved 
below. Yet I think it very problematical to say that the 
people of the Avesta observed the week of seven days or 
that it was of any account in the business of civil lifc^. At 
any rate it was of course necessary to use a week of seven 
and of eight days alternately, since the month bad 30 days. 

TJic names of the months are, it is true, nowhere com¬ 
pletely enumerated in the Avesta. But those that arc 
mentioned in our texts ^ agree fully with the list of the 
calendar met with in the later Scriptures of the Parsecs. 
So \vt iK entitled to suppose that they were known as far 
back as the Avesta> and to insert them here without 
hesitation: 

ist Month: Pravas/wtSw . - FarvardTn. 


2nd 


AsAoAi-vaMishtaAr 

Ard&bihbht. 

3rd 


HaurvatatS . , . 

Khordad. 

4th 


. . . 

Tir. 

5 th 


AfHfret&t5 . . . 

Amurdid. 

dth 


Kfishaihralii-v&iryfkf Shahrevar. 

7th 


Mithraki . . . 

Mihir. 

8th 


Apiivt . 

AbSn. 

9th 

n 

Athro . 

Adar. 


Dvlktin de rA/hMe On<ntal, 1881, p, 79 seq., p. 159 seq. I 
regret that I have not been able to read the Esuy of Betsen- 
be^er; I know it onl/ from quotalions. 

' This hypothesis is based Only upon ibe ose 0/ the expression 
visliaptatha, which is interpreted by Roth (I. c. 710, note r) as 
•between-seven’ and tfansiated by ‘week/ 

• These are the months Atke-vaJuAJa, 7 \^tr)‘a, KhtheOiro^ 
Varya, MUhra, X>alhui Le. ‘ of the Creator' [Trad ' of the Law ’), 
and Sfenla Arfoa/i. Westergaard, ‘Zend Texts,' p. 318 seq. Spiegel, 
Av- Uh. \xA. iii, p. 239 seq. 
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10th Month: DathnshS .... Din (better * Creator'). 
nth „ Va^hfH^ M(t7KtghS Bahman. 

12th „ SpcndSrmad. 

The order of the names is, as justly remarked by Roth, 
very striking. We should naturally think that Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator^ would stand foremost, that after Him 
the other Aniesha Speiita would follow in the usual order, 
and finally Mithra, Tialitrya, Ap 5 , Atar, Fravashi. I must, 
however, confess that I have not found any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of tlic problem, and mus^ therefore, Jeas% it to some 
more fortunate student. 

Roth starts with the theory, that the tenth month must 
have formed originally the beginning of the year; thus the 
names of the other Amesha SpenCa are, says he, in their due 
order, save tliat succeeding couples a/e separated by the in¬ 
sertion of the Fravashis and Tiihtrya. The insertion of the 
former, he continues, must be accounted for by the fact that 
a aacred and solemn feast of the w<t/ir/ could not be removed 
from its fixed place In the year, while Tishtrya had a strong 
foothold in the time of the rising of Sirius. 

There can be no doubt that much Is explained by this 
hypothesis, yet many a difficulty still remains. As yet 
we know not why Spentfi Armati follows immediately after 
Vohu-manO and Khshatbru-varya stands last of all the 
Amesha Spenta, and certainly there must also be reasons 
for this fact. Finally, we should think It more natural that 
the feast of the mcpics, Hamaapatmaldhaya, fell in the month 
of the Fravashis, as the calculation of the calendar demands, 
rather than in tho intercalary days inserted before it 

The day*names are also nowhere distinctly enumerated In 
the Avesta, yet there is in the Yasna a list of genii com* 
pletely agreeing v^th the day-list found In the traditional 
Scriptures of tho Parsecs*. This is no accident. The 
author of that passage evidently named the genii on 


> Ys. XVI, 3 seq.; cf- Sir. I and II; Sf^gel, S.A. vol. iii, p- C67. 
Several names, vis. those of the iiih, i$ih, 16th, sodi, edOi and 
3otb days, are also mentioned in the passage of the Avesta cited 
above (p. 144, note a). 
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purpose after the order in which they rank in the calcii- 
dar. The list runs as follows; 

1. Atmrahi Mixsd&o . . . Orma2d 

2. Vaghiit^ Metnt^hi . . Babman 

3. Askaks vaki^tahi . . Ardabihisht 

4. KJiiUathrah} vairyih? . Shahrevar 

5. Sp€ntay&t) ArmaiSi^ . SpendSrmad 

6. Haurvat&to .Khordid 

7 . . AmadSd 

8. DaUtHih 6 .Din*, (probably) Creator. 


The seven 
Amsha- 
spands. 


9. Athro .Adar .... Fire. 

10. AfatH .Abln. . . . Waters. 

11. Mvarc^khske^tak^ . . . Khorshed . . Sun. 

12. Maogk^ .Mah .... Moon. 

J3- Ti^try?hp .Tir . . , , Sirius. 

14. (/fwsh.Gt“sh .... the Beasts. 

15. Dathus/td .Din', (probably) Creator. 

16. Mithrahi .Mihir, - . . Mithra. 

17. Sfa^hake .Srdsh. . . . Srausha. 

18. Raskna^^ .Rashnu . . . Rashnu. 

19. FravashiHim .... Farvardin . . the Manes. 

40 . Vm^e^hnah 4 . . . BehrSm . . . Vethraghna. 

41 . RSfnanS .Ram.Raman. 

42 . V&Uhf .VSt .... Wind. 

43. Datkuslii .Din', (probably) Creator, 

24. Dofnayao .Din .... the Law. 

45. Aslwii\i .Ard .... Ashi. 

ad. Ariistaid .AshtSd . . . Arshtit, 

27, AnnoHd .Asmin . - . Heaven, 

28. Zenio .Zamyld. . . Earth. 


49. MStJiraUf Speuiak? . . Mahrspand. . the Holy 

Word. 

30, Aiiei^ftran^-raocluighain Aniran . . . the ‘ Lights 

Without Be¬ 
ginning,’ i. e. 
the Stars. 


' Dai'pa-AdQr,Doi’pa'MihiryJ)<u-pa’DmJyia=Y^T^ 
'yesterday,' The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days of the 
month are dedicated to Ahura Mazda, lihe che first day. They ore, 
therefore, named from rhe day that followa Tr. n6u}\ 
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There mu8t stiJl be added the five intercalary days that 
are every year inserted in order to bring the aolar and 
lunar years into harmony. They are dedicated to the 
five Gathas or collectioas of holy hymns, The first and 
the last of them are mentioned in a recently quoted 
passage of the Avesta: 

I. CAthaylio aJiHuaiMitUyie, 
a. M^tavaW^Ho, 

$. G^thayio spi^t&iMXHivSc^ 

4 . Ghtkftyfio vo/ithk/ishfitJtraySo, 

5 . CAiJu^Ac 

The list of names of days is In perfect order, yet it 
must occasion surprise that the day Dathush occurs 
three times. This might perhaps be explained by the 
fact, that the month of thirty fixed days of the solar year 
was preceded by a lunar mentli of varyii^ length. 

If we d^^dde the month into its natural halves of fificen 
days each, we see that the first half begins with the day 
of Ahura Masda, and terminates with that of the Creator; 
besides that in the very middle of each half-month an 
additional day, Dathuih6> is inserted and proves super* 
fiuous by its very position. In my opinion there existed 
at first settled names only for twice fourteen days. As 
the synodical month lud only twenty-nine days and a 
half, it was necessaiy tliat months of twenty-nine and 
thirty day a should alternate. If needed, an intercalary 
day could be inserted in the middle of the fint or the 
second half of the month, or in each of them, to keep 
pace with the lunar phases In the computation of time. 
Kor can It appear at all strange that these intercalated 
days were dedicated to the Creator. 

During the transition from the lunar to the solar calendar, 
it was natural that the month of thirty days soon became 
the standard of calculation. The intercalary days had their 
settled fixed places as well as the other days. Now it led to 
no practical disadvantage that the month was not always 
conformable to the changes of the moon, for it had lost its 
ori^oal value and served only as a convenient subdisdsion 
of the year, which is too long for the wants of civil life. 
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The Irinlao year had also its r^fularly recurring feasts 

In the first place, as stated by the Parsecs, those days 
in every month w e re held sacred which .had the same 
names as the months in which they fell. la the first month 
the nineteenth day (since it Is dedicated to the m/vus) ; 
In the sccood month the third day; in the third month the 
sixteenth day; in the fourth month the thirteenth day; in 
the fifth month the seventh day; in the sixth month the 
fourth day; in the seveitth month the sixteenth day; in 
the dghth month the tenth day; in the ninth month the 
ninth day; in the tenth month the first day, perhaps also 
♦ the dghth, fifteenth aud twentj^third; in the eleventh month 
the second day; in the twelftli month the fifth day. 

To these days arc to be added the six principal feasts, 
the s>called GaHanlArs, which are annexed, as Koth 
justly remarks, to the different seasons, and their im¬ 
portance for civil life. But I cannot believe that tlieir 
names were originally the names of the seasons. I should 
prefer to tliink that they became such in later times. The 
names of the annual feasts are: 

I. MaidhyO-zaremaYA, in the rnonth of Aslia-vahislita 
on the day of Dathusho before Mithra (the fifteenth 
day of the second month). 

4. Maidhyoshema, in the month of Tishtrya on the 
day of Dathusho before Mithra (the fifteenth day of 
the fourth month). 

3. Paitsh-haHYA, in the month of Khsliathra-varya on 

the day of An^hranam (the thirtieth day of the sixth 
month). 

4. Ayathrema, in the month of Mithra on the day of 

AnaghranSni (the thirtieth day of the seventh month). 

5. Maidhyairya, in the month of Dathusho on the 

day of Verthraghna (the twentieth day of the tenth 
month). 

6 . Hamaspatmaedhaya, on the day of Vahishtoishtf, 

and thus on the last of the five Intercalary days*. 

‘ ySr^-roAwS, Irterally ‘yearly tioiCi.’ 

• Ys 1 ,9; II, 9; Visp. i, 2 ; Xff. GahanMr, 7 seq. The opinion 
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Each of these feasts comprises five days, so that Hie 
principal dies solewiis falls on the last of them* The feast 
Hamaapatmaidliaya extends, therefore, over all tJie inter- 
calao' days; the feast MadhyO-tarmaya lasted In the 
second month from the eleventh to the fifteenth day; 
the feast Madhydshma, in the fourth month, likewise 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth day; the feast Maidhy 3 rya, 
in the tenth month, from the sixteenth to the tiventlctli 
day. And so, too, the other feasts. 

It is possible that the prolong;ed duration of these 
holidays, as well as their later relation to the six periods 
of creation, is nothing but an addition of more modern times. 
The first feast is doiigucd to celebrate the creation of the 
heavens, the second that of water, the third of the earth, 
the fourth the creation of plants, the fifth that of animals, 
and the sixth the creation of man. It cennot be denied 
that this connection of the annual feasts with the history 
of creation cannot be regarded as sn invention of the 
priests thus to render the GlihanbSrs more venerable. 
Originally they were certainly nothing but rural feasts, and. 
therefore, originated in rural life. 

Tins Is proved both by tlio meanings of tlie names given 
to the several feasts, and by the epithets which they receive 
in the A vesta. 

Madhyd-sarmaya denotes * midspring,’ Madhydslima 
'midsummer,’ MadhyArya ‘midwinter’ or, more accu¬ 
rately, ' midyear.’ The first is called the time of blossoming, 
the second the time of the hay crop, the third the autumn or 
winter time'. Patish-hahya is generally understood as the 


of Roth, that we have old names of the seasons In the G^anbirs, 
is contradicted, 1 thinh, by bis own etymologies. If maidhyb’ 
shtpia means' midsummer,' eiaWiyi’»aremaya' midspring' and 
dfyairya ‘ midwinter,' then these names can only denote originally 
certain single days. That it may be implied from the epithet tandha 
added to aaid^-Strye, (hat in later times these panics came to sig¬ 
nify seasons, Is quite errooeously e^iploined by Rotb. It means 
‘ year,' perhaps originally ‘ autumn,' ' late autumn,' about the last 
period before xnidwinter*day, 

* Vsp. I, s, maidfyo'tarmcya p^Sha^ ataidhydshtBia vielrb- 
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time of thecom crop, harvest time, and so is fitly ttUed'com- 

bearii^*.’ AySthrema is, according to Roth's logcnious 
exposiljoa, the lime in which the cattle return from the 
mountain-pastures into the valleys, and the rams are allowed 
to go to the ewes*. The explanation of the name Hama- 
spatmaidhaya offers the greatest difficulty. In the opinion 
of Roth this is the time in which the farmer makes his 
preparatbns for the sowing. I would rather adopt the 
opinion of C. de Harler in referring this name to the great 
feast of the and the solemn preparations for it*. 

The Gahanbarehave in Afrin-e-GahanbSr each its peculiar 
number. The first number signifies the anniversary on 
which the first feast falls, each additional number the 


vious. 


All tlaese numbers must, therefore, 

make up: 

I. Madhyo-zannaya 

• 45 

2. MadhySshma .... 

. 60 

3. Patish-hahya . . . - 

• 75 

4, Ayltlirema .... 

■ 

5. Madhyarya .... 

. 80 

6 . Hamaspatmaidhaya . 

. 75 

Total . 

. 365 


Assuming that MadhySshma must fall on midsummer- 


dSlait^, naidhyoiry^ s<i^tdk<x p. 14^ OKA)~ Spiegel 
and Hubschnunn have recently pointed out {ZddsiG. yo\. xxxv, 
pp. and 665-666) that naidhySthtnut can have no connection 
with hat/ui, and that the maidkyo~thad quoted by Roih as analogous 
to it is merely a misreading for ^aidhym'ihBd. 

• Paili%\iduikya (<£ also the correct explanation in Spiegel, Av. 
m. voL ii, pp. 7-a, de Harles, Av. ir. vol. ii, p. 34, and Bezzeo- 
berger in ZddmG. voL xxxv, p 643) from Aa^ssSkr. 

paiti faili-pHthrti, 

• Ayitkrma • /ravurvae^ra - vorshni-har^a j the former from 

SJdiraiiQm root^+5; /ramtrvefiydra from root 
urvis (cenaioly not identical with 17/])+^ ; varskm-fuif^ia from 
MrrAafsSkr. vrshon^ham ‘ to let loose '^Skr. tfj. 

• Haiaaspahjuudhaya ~ artld-hrtlhn^’, the former is not easily to 
be explained, the latter Is cenainly from artia^atlia^hrtihna 
from root Hr. 
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day, th« twenty-first of June, Roth has made out that the 
old Iranian year began on the ninth of March, since the one 
hundred and fifth day of the year was fixed for this feast 
If this calculation cannot be said to be absolutely certain, 
since the assumption on which it Is based can be considered 
only hypothetical, it appears at any rate most probable. 
Besides, it is quite in unison with the statements of the 
Parsecs, who say that the first month corresponds to March, 
the second to April, &c. 

Hence result the following dates for each month; 

X. Farvardin . . 9tli March — 7th April 
i. Ardabihisht . Sth April — 7th May. 

3. KhordSd . . 6th May — dth June. 

4. Tlr , . . , ;ih June—'6th July. 

5. Amerdad . . 7th July — 5th August. 

6 . Shahr^r. . dth August — 4th September. 

7. Mihir . . .5th September — 4th October 

8. Aban . . . jth October —5rd November 

9. Adnr . . .4th November — 3rd December 

10. Din .... 4th December — 2nd January, 
n. Bahman . , 3rd January— 1st February. 

;2. Spendirmad . and February — 3rd March. 

The five intercalary day a 4th-8th March. 

The annual feasts are celebrated as follows: 

I, Madhy&*2armaya . on the (i8th —) asnd AprM. 

3-Madhyfishma. . . „ (17th—jaist June. 

3. Patish-haya.(31st Aug.—) 4tJi September. 

4. Aylthrcma ... „ (30th Sept.—) 4tli October. 

5. Madhyliya ... „ (19th —) 23rd December 

6. Hamaspatmaidbayi „ (4th —) 6th March. 

We have thus fixed the year as it originally stoed in the 
Avesta Calendar. It is a moveable year; and, consisting 
only of 365 days, it must every fourth year fall one day in 
arrears when compared with the solar year. It is no part 
of my task to solve tlie question bow this inconvenience was 
ob^dated, since I am only obliged to prove the original 
institution of the fixed year*. 


' Cf. Von Gutsebmid 0 ^ das Iranischt Jahr in the * Triosac- 
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The calendar of the Avesta has resulted, as ooe may 
observe at a glance, from a combinatloa of solar and lunar 
chroRolc^/. I shall now attempt to describe the manner 
of this combination. 

The month of thirty days, employed in tbe solar year, 
was evidently preceded by a quite primitive mode of calcu¬ 
lation from one new-moon or full-moon to another, or more 
probably from new-moon to full-moon, and again from full- 
moon to new. This Is indicated, as I have *said already^ 
by the arrangement of the days, particuUriy by tl:e repeated 
use of the day Dathusho, which became necessary on account 
of the variability of the synodical month. 

Additional proof of the originally lunar character of the 
Avesta calendar is afforded by the numbers which indicate 
the intervals between tbe several Gahanbars. 

Spiegel has observed that all these numbers are divisible 
by hve*. Hence he concludes that the GEhanbirs belong 
to a calendar in which every week con^sts of hve days. 
However I cannot agree with this conclusion, since a week 
of Bve days is rather uncommon. 

1 am convinced that the GihanbSr numbers are based 
on the synodical balf-montli of hfteen days; this half¬ 
month must be x^arded as the basis of the whole chrono¬ 
logy in general. This I infer from the fact that all those 
numbers are multiples of fifteen. 

The number of the Madhyarya*feast seems to form an 
exception. But even here the seeming difficulty is over¬ 
come in the amplest manner, by resolving 8o into 75 + 5 * 
i.e. into five half-months and five intercalary days. 

TJjc GahanbSr numbers further show clearly that the 
year was divided into two half-years: 

I- 45 + do + 75 = i8o 

+ 75 (+ 5 ) + 75 * 1 *^ 085 ). 

Probably the half-year was more employed In civil life 
than the complete year. B«ng a shorter period it was 


lions of ihe Sdeniific Socle^ of Saxony/ iSda, i seq,; Spiegel, 
E~A. voi. iii, pp. <159-670. 

> Vide tupra p. 747. * ZddmO. voL isiv, p, 645, note 2. 
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* more convenient for calculations and agreed moreover with 
the general!/ known and popular division of the year into 
summer and winter. This may be seen from the very dis¬ 
tribution of the Gahanbars over these half-years: 

I, Madhyd-zarmaya, a. Ayalhrcma, 
Madityisktna, Madhyftrya, 

^ Patish-haya, Hamaspatmaidhaya. 

It is evident that each of the two solstices forms the 
centre and turning point of a half year, so that, indeed, the 
hrst more or less corresponds with the warm, the second 
with the cold season. 

Butwc can trace the calendar to a still more primitive 
form. Since the name Madhyllrya means literally not 
‘midwinter,* but' midyear,’ the year must necessarily have 
once begun with the summer solstice, or still more correctly 
with the day next following. Only In this case the Brutna 
(or the winter solstice) forms aleo the middle of the year. 

« But since the MadhySrya iticlf is associated with the 

number Bo, we might justly conclude that along with the 
' combination of the lunar and.solar calendars the Ave inter¬ 

calary days of the winter solstice have been inserted. 

! The oldest calendar may be, therefore, thus arranged : 

^ ist Month : sand June — aist July, 

end „ aind July — aoth Augusti 
3rd 0 31 St August— 19th September, 

, 4th „ 30 th September —tpth October, 

* 5th „ 20th October.—iBth Kovember, 

\ dlh 0 jpth November—: 8ih December. 

I Intercalary days z^th — 33 rd December. 

7th Month t 24th December— asnd January, 

Bth 0 33rd January — 21st February, 
pth „ sand February — 23rd Ma/clt, 
loth „ 34th March — aand April, 
lith 0 33rd April — asnd May, 
jath „ 23rd May — aist June. 

» Here the winter solstice forms, Indeed, the centre of the 

whole year; for the aist of December falls exactly on the 
middle of the intercalary days. 
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The iatercalary days and the additional days of the synod¬ 
ical Diontb may both have been dedicated to Ahura Mazda, 
the 'Creator’; and now we have, I think, arrived at the 
point, proceeding from which we can explain why the month 
falling about the winter solstice was called DatiiushO. 

The whole calendar was, therefore, calculated from the 
wiBter solstice, the original centre of the year; It was after¬ 
wards put back by 205 days, and, indeed, in such a manner 
that the lotercalaiy days also were no longer inserted at the 
time of the winter solstice but before the bt^n nlng of the new 
year. The reason lay evidently in the fact that the ofUcial, 
I should like to say the ecclesiastical, calendar was to be 
brought in harmony with the popular division of the year 
into a winter and a summer half-year. This could only 
be done by putting the winter and summer solstices, which 
had always before formed the division between the two 
Ixalf-years, almost io the middle of them. 

What may have really occa»oned this alteration of the 
calendar, I cannot say; hmvever X am satisfied with having 
made an attempt at reducing the calendar of the Avesta 
to its primitive form as far as possible, 

Finally, the disnsions of tire day are still to be treated of. 
The Avesta recognizes five parts of the day *. They are 
called in due order: i) HSvani, a) Rapithwina, 3) Uz- 
AYERiNA, 4) Awisruthrema, 5) UsiiAiiiNA*. The second 
is, here at least, without doubt midday, for its name serves, 
just as in our languages, to denote the southern sky About, 
or till the time Rapithwina, Tishtrya and Apausha fight 
against each other This, it is true, is very strange, since 
Tishtrya is an astral jaitUa. But the recollection of this 
factliad apparently disappeared, before the idea was formed- 

* Alfiya roJova or ayara ratavo. 

* JfSvfmi, Rapithwina, Vv^eirina, AiSJii’^hrifiA with ihe 
coasunl epithet aiHgaya, and Ushakina. Vtdt Ys, I, 3 seq., 
II, 3 seq. (here sre also (he names of tbe genii to ivhom the 
sin^e parts of (he day are consecrated), GSh. I-V. 

* Vuk tupra p. 133. The name seems to be connected with 
pitu' food ' 

‘ Yt. VIU, *§• 
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And if the feud between Tiehtcya and Apausha symbolizes 
only the opposition between the cool weather after summer 
and the heat of summer, the time of midday seems to be 
very appropriately selected. 

At the same time takes place the combat between 
Kci’sSspa and the dragon : 

On him (the dragon) did KersHspa cook m the iron 
kettle his meat about tkc (ivie of midday, and the 
dragon grew hot and began to sweat \ and he burst 
forth from beneath the kettle and poured out the 
boiling water, and affrighted started back the manly- 
hearted Kersispa 

Moreover, there cannot be any doubt that Ushahina must 
be ifio timo about dmvti *. In the same way we learn from 
the signification of the name itself that Ueaytrina is that 
hour of the day in which the stars rise, l.e. the 

Ndvaui comes between Uslmhina and Rapithwina snd 
is, consequently, the forenoon. This period is so nsmed 
probably from the circumstance* that in It the saci^lieinl 
ceremonies are performed and in particular the sacred 
hauma beverage is prepared. For this reason the Yazsta 
Hauma visits Zaratushtra at the time ItHvanl, just as 
he is going to purify the fireplace. Finally, the time 
AivisnithreiHa falls between Uzayerlna and Ushahlna, and 
is, therefore, the inidnighty the time for being watchful and 
wakeful 

Koiv we shall see that the genii to whom the single parts 
of the day are consecrated, ore by no means arbitrarily 
chosen, but stand in real, and for the most part clear, 
relation to the several periods which they preside over. 

' Yi. IX, u; Vc. XIX, 40. 

• From usboghsSfir. us^ 'dawn.* 

* Utayfirino is derived from vsoyoro ; it Is used (Vd. XXI, 5,9, 
13) for the rising of llw sun, moon and stars (from root /r+«s). 

* Hltonrri from rl. ^usSkr, «. 

• Aiwitruihrmo evidently comes from axxourulhra, ‘wslch, 
guard' (from root rm+fffw/sSkr. ebhi-^)\ comp, i^lhrema 
from •^Ihra. 
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Vihahina belongs to Srausha. He is reputed the genius 
of wakefulness* and it is his duty at early morning to awaken 
mankind from slumber and to chase away the demon of 
sleep. He is aided in his task by his herald, Chanticleer 
(the domestic cock). 

Havant, or the forenoon, is under the care of Mitbra, 
because he is the yazata of the rising and heaven-ascending 
sun. Sunrise seems to have been considered, at least in 
later times, the beginning of the day, and not middayj for 
Havani opens the dance or circubr course of day- At an 
earlier period the n^ht was thought to precede the day, 
and hence people were accustomed to reckon time byn^hts. 

Awsrtitfircvia U ruled by the inaiKs, who guard human 
kind at this time, and the genii, e. g. Valour, \^ctory, and 
Superiority, by whose aid nightly dangers arc warded off. 
Noon, finally, is consecrated to the geniua of hre, and 
evening to that of water. 


J 16. Religioit and Superstition. 

We cannot omit in this place one of the highest spiritual 
gifts of mankind—Religion. The position in which a people 
place themselves with regard to their Deity is without 
doubt an important phenomenon in thrir intellectual life 
and is characteristic of their manner of viewing tilings. 

And yet I must restrict my remarks to what is Indis¬ 
pensable. The religioo of the Avesta and the ideas con¬ 
nected with the different genii have already been described 
by several authors. A new and exhaustive description 
would afford sufficient matter for a special investigation and 
would at present lead us too far from our task. I must, 
therefore, content myself with touch!upon some pecu¬ 
liarities of the Avesta religion, illustrative of its spirit and 
intrinsic excel fence. 

In comparing the religion of the Avesta with that of the 
closely related Yedic Indians, a radical difference will force 
itself upon our observation 

* [Compare the following remarks of Mr. William D. Whitney 
(Professor of Sanskril and Comparative Philology in Yale College) 
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In the Rig'Veda it would be difficult to say who appears 
as the priocipaJ deity; Varuna and Indra are known to be 
represented as fighting for the ascendancy. And» besides, 
to every poet that god appears the most great, powerful 

in his Chapter on ‘The Aveata.* Vide 'Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies/ p. X91: 

' The Zoroaslrtnn religion is one of the most prominent among 
the forms of belief which have prevailed upon the oarih, bf reason 
both of the infiuenee which it hni exerted and of its own intrinsic 
character. . , . The later Jewish faith is believed by many to 
exhibit evident traces of Zoroastnan doctrines, bonowed during 
the captivity in Babylonia; and the creeds of some Oriental 
Christian sects, as well as of a portion of the sdhcrenti of Islam, 
have derived essential features frons the same source. But the 
influence which its position only gave it the opportunity of cxer* 
cising, WAS assured to it by its own exalted character. Of all the 
religions of Indo^Zuropean origin, of all the religions of t]>e ancient 
gentilo world, it may fairly be claimed to have been the moat 
noble and worthy of admiration, for the depth of its philosophy, 
the spirituality of its views and doctrines, and tlie purity of its 
morality. Valuable notlcai respecting it had been given by the 
cinseicnl vriiers, yet they had been altogether insultieieni to convey 
a clear view even of he then condition in the weitern provinces to 
which It had spread, much less to fllostraie in origin, and tlie his* 
tory of its devalopmenc la the land of its birth. Had tl>e Avesut 
no other merit than that of laying before ns a full plctera of the 
ancient Persian relijpon, it would ba a, document of Incalculable 
value to the student of antiquity.’ 

Also compare Rev. Dr. Mttvhell on the rueritsof Zoroastrianism, 
tri his short tract on ' The Zend*Aveata/ pp. 49 'Sc»: 

I ‘There are sevei^ charactciistlcs which eoiide tbe Zoroastrian 
&ith to a high place among Gentile systems of religion, (i) It 
ascribes no iunonJ attributes to the object of worship. Ahora 
Mazda, the supreme divini^, stands ethically much higher than die 
popular gods of Pagan nations generally. The Avesta, as we 
have seen, retsina much Of nature-worship; but evil qualities arc 
never ascribed either to the physical object or the being who pre- 
sides over it (a) Tbe Avesta sanctions no immoral acts as a 
part of worship. {3) Nona of the prescribed forms of worship is 
marked by cruelty. (4) In the great contest between light and 
darkness, the Avesta eshorCs the true worshipper not to remain 
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and venerable, to whom his soi^ are addressed. To him 
he ascribes all the qualities and powers which make up, in 
his opinion, the nature of the Deity. In the Avesta, on 
the contrary, rank and order are minutely and exactly 
established. 

As the chief of the whole world, visible and irvi«blc, 
ranks Ahura Mazda. He is the Creator and Lord of the 
Universe, no one e<^uals bin in honour and power. Next 
to Him rank, as the highest of the genii, the Amesha 
Spenta: Vohu-mano, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra*varya, 
SpentS-Aroiati, HarvatSt, and AmeTtat, To each of them 
a peculiar sphere of activity and dominion in this visible 
world is allotted. To Vobu mand 1$ confided the pro> 
tcction of beasts, perhaps originally of mankind too, to 
Asha the care of fire, to Khshathra of metals, to Armati of 
the earth, and to the two last of ^vate^ and of plants. The 
Amoslia Spenta are followed by the ;ya£aias, the great host 
of inferior genii, amoi^ whom Mithra, Anabita, and others 
are prominent 

With the same systematic accuracy and uniformity is the 
empire of tbe evil spirits o^nised. The first of the 
demons, the counterpart of Ahura in everything, Is Aogra ' 
Manyu, who 1 $ all deatlu Round him are grouped, next in 

passive, but to contend with all his might against the productions 
of (he Evil Fnaciple. ($) One remarkable cbaraeterlsdc of the 
splem is the absence of image-worship. (6) The Avesta never 
despairs of the future of humanity; it affirms the final victoiy of 
good over evil, 

' In regard to aH these ptints there is a sirikmg difference be¬ 
tween Zoroastrianism and Hinduism. It is not easy to espiafn 
bow the Ic^mer system struggled successfully against that fatal 
gravitation downwards, which made pninitive Hinduism sink deeper 
and deeper in (he mire; but the iac(, at aU events, is undeniable. 

'Assuredly, vi have no wish to undervalue the importance of 
the great characteristics of Zoroastrianism (hat have now been 
menliooed; and we might point to yet other merits, such as (7) its 
encouragement of agriculture, (8) its inculcation of imtb in thought, 
word, and deed, (9) the posidon of respect it assigns to women, 
and (10) the kindness towards, at least, Zoroastrisns which it in¬ 
culcates,’ TV.] ' 
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order, the six Arch-daivu, who, sometimes in their very 
names> are opposed to the Amesha Spenta. The widest 
circle is formed by the great army of minor demons and 
infernal fiends. 

Thus the whole spiritual world is divided into two great 
equally organized parties, the party of light and good, and 
that of darkness and evil. Nevertheless, we cannot speak 
of a proper dualism, since, lliough both spirits, the good 
and the evil,coexist from the beginning*, yet,according to 
the doctrine of the AvesU, the latter will succumb in the 
decisive battle at the end of the world 

Like the invisible world, the visible la also divided 
between two diametrically oppoaitc parties. Every man is 
either good or bad, every animal a creature either of light 
or of darkness ; even more, in nearly every object there is 
a combination of both powers. Such a separation was 
suggested in IrAn by external cireumstanccs; the extra* 
ordinarily great differences of the climate, the sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, the Immediate proximity of 
fertile fields and deserts, and even the historical and social 
separation Into nomad hordes and sedentary farmers. Yet 
the consistent manner in which this separation Is every¬ 
where followed out in the AvesU must be the work of a 
conscious speculation, 

Whatever the religion of the A vesta has lost in poetical 
strengtli and life on the one side, it has gained, without 
doubt, on the other, in moral profundity. It approaches < 
monotheism by far more nearly than the Vcdic relipon; as 
it knows one Eternal Lord and God, of whom the other 
genii are servants and helpmates. ^ 

Person!ficadons of natural powers are by no means the 


« Ys. XXX, 4 i 

• When both spirits came logclher from the beginning to creole 
Ufe and death, and as the world should be at its end 
The evil one chose the impious, but 10 the pious ihere came 
the Best Mind-’ 

In Ys. XXX, 3 Ahura and Angra Manyu are mentioned as 

* iio-xit; Vt 
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Ideal of the orthodox Zoroastrian; and though Mithra aud 
AnShita may have had partisans and worshippers enough 
among the common people* in the system itself they 
give place to deities that prove to be mere hypostases or 
personifications of ethical conceptions. , Vohu-!nan6 is* 
literally translated, th£ good vtvid^ Asha-vahishta, th best 
I fiety^ Armati, the drvoied etnd devout resigiiatioh ; and 
these names are, in hundreds of pass^es in tlie Avesta, 
employed in their purely abstract signification.^ These 
notions cannot be said to have been exalted into real 
personages. 

Since every individual must necessarily decide dther 
for the party of Ahura or that of Angra Manyu, m- 
differentism is impossible, and every one must exactly 
know and fulfil the duties which arc imposed upon him by 
the Deity. The less the forms of the divine beii^ of the 
Avesta may have satisfied the imagination, the more im* 
pression must have been made by its peculiarly moral 
energy on every heart and mind. 

We must confess that a people contented with such a 
religion lacks fancy and poetical elevation, but it has a 
highly respectable moral soberness. A nation of this 
description will produce no groat poet, but will attain a 
high degree of ethical perception. 

Before I discuss the Etliics of the Avesta I insert here, 
by way of an appendix, some words concernir^ witchcraft, 
enchantment and similar superstitions which, though exist* 
ing among the old Iranian people, do not seem to have had 
any great importance or dlBusion. If the whole world be 
supposed to be full of evil spirits and demons, as in the 
Avesta, you may easily perceive that people thought 
themselves menaced and endangered by these dismal 
powers, and endeavoured to frustrate their baneful efforts. 
To heretics and misbelievers was aKribed some influence on 
the vegetation of the earth*; they were commonly thought 
to possess evidently supernatural or magical powers. In 
this way only will it be intelligible that Ydtu denotes a 


‘ Vd. IX, 53-57 ; XVZII, ^3. 
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heretic or an apoatate as well as a sorcerer; ParUta is a 
foreign, unbelieving woman, but at the same time also 
a sorceress with superhuman demoniacal faculties ^ 

Not man alone, but beasts also were assaulted by those 
demons; the enchantment of cattle especially was genenUly 
believed in. If a bull started ora cow stumbled dosvn a 
precipice, It was thought Co have been caused by demons'. 
Everything bad in this world was believed to come from 
tlicm. The best protection and slieltcr against them were 
prayers. Yet we may understand that peculiar words were 
tliought peculiarly efficacious in certain cases, and regarded 
as a counter*charm able to repel the attacks of evil spirits. 
People especially believed that maladies could be driven 
away by health>giving sayings nay, this manner of curing 
diseases was considered the very best and most appro* 
priatc. 

Bu t enchanting posver was ascribed not only to say I ngs and 
prayers, but also to certain objects. The feathers and bones 
of the bird VAretjm or V&rsujoHa, denoting pediaps the 
owl, were believed to protect against wounds and to lay 
enemies under a spell lo Chat they could by no means gain 
victory*. 

'Of the thick-feathered bird VArmjana a feather sock 
to thee, 0 Zarathushtra I by It fortify thy body and 
bewitch thy enemies. 

' For if a man wears bones of this fleet bird or feathers 
of this fleet bird: 

' No powerful ruler can kill him or make him flee^ rich 
honour is brought home, rich glory secured to him 
and shelter by the feather of the bird.* 

» That must have meant' witchcraft’ already In the Arlan 
time, is proved by the Old-Indlan yfUu ‘ wizard/ and the New- 
Perslany^u with the same ugniflcadon. 

* Therefore an evil a^rit Sn&aidhaka has the names Sroi-jan 

(probably ‘killing homed cattle/ from‘bom’)aiidsr<|A^- 
gao ‘enchanting cattle' (Skr. and Cf. also Vs, 

XXXII, IS. 

* Vd. VII, 44; vaehao • hatifutsya, Vd. IX, S7. See below. , 

* Yi. XIV, 35} Geldaer, Mtirik, § 14s. 
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J 17. Morality. 

Px£ty in thoughts^ vfords and works, was the chief precept 
of the Zotoastrian religion'. * In it everything else is in¬ 
cluded ; it is the sum of all precepts, the doctrine that is 
always repeated anew, that is, I dare say, met with on every 
page of the Avesta. He who thinks, speaks and acts well, or, 
as it is said, according to religion*, is a perfect worshipper 
of Mazda {Mazdayasna) and a worthy follower of Zara- 
thushtra. This triple injunction is a summary of the whole 
ethical life of the Zoroastrian. 

It would be superfluous to attempt proving this from any 
passage of the later A vesta; I will put forward here only 
one strophe from the Gathas to prove that this doctrine 
existed already in the oldest pedod of the Mazdayasnian 
community: 

*The ^vo spirits, that first existed, 

The twins, announced to me in a dream, 

Wfi&t good was and what ovil 
In thoughts, and words^ and works. 

Of this the pious choose 

The right, but not the bad ones*.* 

It affords, indeed, proof of a great ethical tendency and of a 
very sober and profound way of thinking, that the Avesta 
people, or at least the priests of their religion, arrived at 
the truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins 


' Jfumela, hukhla, 'good thoughts, wordsaod works’; 

united ibey form ^i$d=Skr, fia ‘piety.’ According 10 Tances* 
teter [Ornund et Ahrimen, p. $ seq.) these three notions bad ori¬ 
ginally a liturgical signification, viz.sSkr. devotion,’wiAi 

'saying, prayer/ sukfla ‘sacrifice.’ But 1 have no doubt that they 
develo|>ed already in the Avesta into re^ly ethical notions. 

' Anumaiei • dufnajHo, aaHUi/ef ■ doffuty^, artway^fie dofnqj'So, 
Yt V, x8. a. Vtp. ir, 5. 

• Ys. XXX, 3 ; similarly Ys, XLV, 8. 
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by deed, and that, therefore, the actual root and source of 
everything good or bad must be sought for ia the mind. 
It would aot be easy to find a people that attained, under 
equal or aimilar historical conditions, to such a height of 
ethical knowledge.' In some Varuna*hymn3 there occa¬ 
sionally appear similar ideas of the guilt of sin, and the 
reconciliation of Conscience vWth the Deity; but they are 
only isolated flashes, whereas we have, in the Avesta, a 
settled and established doctrine that is, or should be, 
common to every one. 

Externality and work-ilghteouaness are by no means 
wanting in the religion of the Avesta. Offences esn be 
expiated by punetiliouily prescribed rites of expiation, and 
here it seems, Indeed, that more stress was laid on the 
external performance of the expiatory ordinance than on 
the Internal renewal and purification of the niind'i Even a 
kind of indulgence Is not unheard of. To certain meri¬ 
torious works Is attributed the effect of removing all guilt 
and sin from him who performs them. Or it was possible 
to wipe out, by peculiarly severe atonements, not only the 
special sin on account of which the atonement was per¬ 
formed, but also other offences committed in former times 
or unconsciously^. Nor should we claim too much, nor 


^ [Comp. Mr. Cook’s reinarks On the opening chapter of the 
Githis In ’The Origin of Religion and Language,’ p. ai6: ' It is 
especially to be remarked that there is not in it (Ys. XXVIl!), 
from first to hst, a trace of eo*ealled naturalism. No phenomena 
of nature are personified, invoked or noticed. The universe is 
conceived as the creation, not as the manircstuion, of one Supreme 
Being, who is, however, not Isolated, but surrounded by spiritual 
principles, which embody, so to speak, or vlvidl; rcprcMnt His 
highest attributes, perfect purity as Ash.% perfect goodness as Vo- 
humand. Man approaches this Deity, and ia favoured by Him so 
far as be lefiects those aUributes. Ho ofTeriug but that of a pure 
good spirit is suggested; prayer owes all its efficacy to ihdr 
presence. The seer has one desircw-to know the Supreme Being 
as He is, and knowing Him to communicate to others the bies^ 
ings of that gift' Tr.] 

• Vidi e.g. Vd. V, a6, with which yoo may compare Vd. Ilf, 

M 2 
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expect in the ancicot world ideas not formed before the 
time of our modern and Christian culture. 

As cardinal virtues of the old IraniaQ must be considered 
truthfulntss and fidelity, charity and benevolence. 

The love of truth is praised as a prominent characteristic 
of the Western Iranian by the Western writers. Herodotus 
expressly states that the Persians thiak DOthiug so shameful 
as a lie; after which, says he, ranks the contracting of 
debts, for thU reason particularly, tliat such as contract 
debts are now and then compelled to take refuge in false- 
bood^ Covenants are sacred and inviolable to the Avesta, 
those which are pledged by a mere word not less than 
those which are pledged with hand or pawn ^ The cove¬ 
nant is called mitAra, doubtless after Wt yasata Mithra, 
the all-seeing genius of the sun, who, penetrating the whole 
world with his dear light, sees all things, even the most 
hidden, and so becomes the guardian and protector of truth, 
fidelity and covenants. He who betrays a covenant betrays 
the yaeaia himself, and becomes a betrayer of Mithra or a 
breaker of covenants^. This expression is used almost in 
the same meaning as daeva or drvaRiS, ‘ the demons,’ ‘ the 
evil ones.’ The strict observance of a pl^hted word is 
regarded as characteristic of the Ii^ian and the adherent 


SI and IX, so. Conrormably loVd. XIII, 7 the killing of a 
sorin^dftra seems to have effected a remts&tcn of sins. 

* Herodotus, i, 138; Spiegel, £.A. vol. iii, p, ^84 seq. Darius 
too e:fpresses, in an uiacripdon (H. 14 seq.), his detestation 
of ‘ lying/ if the word drat^a, which is here used, means nothing 
less than ‘revolt, uproar,' of- . 84 . 1 , 38: ‘ The army revolted and 
the lie (uproar) increased in the provinces.' 

* Vd. IV, «; cf. also Yt. X pattim. 

’ MiOer^iruj. A pernicioBS betrayer of Mithra destroys the 
whole land (Yu X, a), probably because be draws down the ven¬ 
geance of Khtyatolo. Mithra takes away in his rage, strength and 
courage from the Mithra-deceivers (Yt. X, *3); their dwellings 
shall be desened and desolate (Yl. X, 38). The nulhro drvj and 
the nUhro-^ axe named along with thieves, robbers, *0 (Ys. 
LXI, 3), Vertkreghn2, likewise, deprives the Milhra-deceivera of 
their strength (Yt XIV, ^3). 
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or Zarathushtra, and he who is wanting in fidelity and 
veracity cuts himself off from the national and religious 
community. 

Lying is a creation of the evil spirits, and in by*gone 
days it was exceedingly powerful on earth. No sooner 
than after the birth of Zarathushtra were bounds set to it. 
For he revealed to man the holy religion, the most effi¬ 
cacious weapon against lying and deceit It U therefore 
that the demons break forth into Ihc wild complaint: 
*Born, alasJ is the pious Zaratliushtra in the house of 
Fonjshaspal How can we contrive destruction against 
him^ He is a blow (thunderbolt) to the demons, he is an 
adversary of the demona, he is the demons’enemy I Down 
tumble the worshippers of the demons, down ittdruj>ua 4 wU 
produced by the demons, down the falsdy-spolcen lie^l * 

Charity of course was restricted to followers of the same 
creed. This cannot seem strange considering the great 
gulf which Zoroastrians maintained between themselves 
and the adherents of other doctrines. To succour an 
unbeliever would be like a strengthening of the deminiort 
of Evil. But charity to poor and distressed brethren is 
prescribed in the A vesta. Their prayers should be heard ; 
he who grants them not is committing sin. In the GSthSs 
it is said: 

^ ' What is your power, and what your riches, 

That I may join you, 0 Maada, with my deeds, 

In sanctity and pious mind 

To nourish ihc poor tHon, devoted to you ? 

We have renounced all 

The demons and Khrafstra>nun^\' 

In the VendidSd the precept of mercy is pcoclaimed no 
less explicitly in the following passage: ^ Ke who docs not 
grant the prayer of a begging man will become a thief of 


* Vd. XIX, 46: droogha- mthookhta. 

r Y$. XXXIV, 5. Xq the first verse vre should read hakJtmt, 
which is sirengthened by the manusoripc K Bartholou^^d/ifidr, 
p. 39; in the last lint pari must be expunged. 
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pray«r by depriving him that made it'.’ From these words 
it becomes evident that the Mazdayasna must regard a 
request made to Him as a deposit. If he does not grant it 
he keeps back, in a certain measure, the dqsosit, and 
commits in this way a theft to the damage of tbe askcr. 
*»*»**• 


* Vd. IV, I, My opinlOQ agrees with that of Harks (Av. fr. 
I, p. SI4); another opinion, but mo ingenious, is that of SpiegeY, 
Cmtn, i, p, iid. 
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} 18. Caitle-Brscdin^. 

Tiis beasts f(«i and tended by tlie A vesta people arc 
divided into large groups, herds and flocks In the first 
group are numbered cattle, horses, camels and asses; in the 
second, goats and sheep. The rearing ot poulby was, 
likewise, known to the old Irinians. It is certain that they 
knew of the cock, perhaps also of pigeons ^ 

The dog must also be mentioned as a domestic animal 
of the A vesta people. He was their fsltUful companion on 
their wanderings and a careful guardian of their herds. He 
was, therefore, highly esteemed and treated with kindness, 
nay, even with veneration, by the worshippers of Mazda. 

Cattle. 

The cattle, which are now reared in Central Aua and In die 
Nortlt-Eastem parts of IrSn, by no means excel In beauty 
or other good qualities. In the plains there grows only a 
short and salty kind of grass^ The valleys in the high 
mountains of the Hindukush are, on account of the ex¬ 
ceedingly Aigged and barren quality of the soil, less adapted 
to the breeding of cattle than of sbeep and goata It fa 
true that even the inhabitants of Wakhan and the Eastern 

' Jleasts, as opposed to men, are genemlly called fituu. Al the 
same lime this word when used with anuMtiye means ' flock,’ as 
opposed to j/afiTs ' herd’ 

• Tame poultry are meant by tw>« in tbe J 7 w«?-lcg«nd, if this 
word (Vd. II, 8) is eqaivaient to pasu, tfwra and nan, liiat is, lo 
animals whleb are all domestic. Pigeons may be understood by 

■ paUre/attlya, which are offered to MUhra together with 
pasu and staara (Yi. X, 119), i.e. wiib other donesiic aiumais. 

* V£mMry, Si^uan, 198; Folak, Ptriiert, II, 98; Spiegel, A*. A . 
vol. i, p- «6i; Khanikolf, Bokhara, p. 309: ‘The homed cSXlc of 
BoktSH are in a very miserable state.' 
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parts of the Pomir possess herds of catUe^; but, from an 
agricultural point of view, they are id every respect of 
inferior importance to sheep and goats. 

With tlie old Iranian people things were quite different, 
according to what we leara in the AvesCa. Hence we 
must conclude that la those times the rearing of cattle ‘ 
was by far more popular and general than the breeding of 
flocks. Sheep and goats are mentioned only occasionally 
without any further remarks, But the cow plays, ia all 
parts of the Avesta, the most ancient as well as the most 
modern, a very prominent part and her e.xcellencc was 
generally valued and acknowledged. 

There is a double reason for this fact 

Cattle excel, indeed, all other domestic animals In useful' 
ness for a farming population. They afforded to the old 
Iranian nearly everything he wanted in his frugal life. 
They must have been used in farming, for drawing carriages 
and also, in all likelihood, for bearing heavy loads *. The 
milk of the cowtvas a favourite and universal article of 
food; butter and cheese were made of it The flesh seems 
also to have been dressed for eating*, Bows were strung 
with the «news of the ox, and the manner of working the 
hides of slaughtered beasts seems to have been known. 

Besides, it must not be .forgotten that the A vesta was 

* Gordon, ‘Hinir,' pp, 1x3,135. Cows and sheep are, accord¬ 
ing to Wood (' Jouniey/ p. 249), the domestic animals of the in¬ 
habitants of Shign 3 n, Igoshin, and Daiwaz. 

> Gao ‘ cattle,' u/tAsim ‘ os, bull/ also gao^rtian (Yl. XIV, 7) 

' male cattle,* gac~<ifife/tu ' female cattle, cow.' Gao^Sf'u or 

*cati)c-brceder/(=Skr.‘possession of 
oiule/ or gMjfoafi (ssSkr. gcv^/i) ‘pastore,* The star- 
yaaata Tishfrya and the genius Verihraghna appear in ihe A vesta 
as gold-borncd bulls (lihc Indra, the Vritra-killer, Parjanya and 
others, in Ihc Rig-veda). Yl. VIU, 16; XIV, 7. 

* Yu X, 3g. 

* Perhaps the expressions gao-ooiand gao-raai(^tivod from root 
tfXsSkr. and from root fessSkr. oai) must denote the double 
use of caule as beasts of draught and beasts of burden. The in- 
habiCAis of tlie FSmir in our days employ yaks for bearing loads, 

* Videp. sad of OA’A. 
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written especially according to the Ideas and in the interest 
of a settled population of formers and herdsmen. But 
cattle-breeding really demands a life by far more sedentary 
than the breeding of restless, migratory sheep and goats. 
The latter are, thereforej the peculiar beasts of nomadic 
tribes of herdsmen, whereas horned cattle form the property 
of settled farmers. 

The descriptions of the Avestn must, therefore, refer to a 
certain portion only of the population, but the real con¬ 
ditions do not completely correspond to the picture as we 
see It. Although we have no grounds for supposing that 
cattle-breeding was in the old ages in as low a state as it is 
at present in Central Asia, yet It was probably restricted to 
certain regions and to a small portion of the people. Sheep 
and goats were certainly not less cared for than now, since 
the country is naturally well adapted to the rearing of 
them. They were certainly more liked and valued than 
might appear fiom the texts of the A vesta. 

Natural pastures are nottvanting In the country of the 
Avesta people. They are found in the valleys of tho high 
mountains, nay, even on the FAmlr. Many of them could 
not be brought under tillage on account of their situation. 
The desire to profit by them for cattle-breeding was en¬ 
hanced by the fact that there was no abundance of soil easy 
to till, and, therefore, even the smallest possible portions 
had to be employed for growing fodder. 

So it was natural that pastoral habits were also developed 
among the sedentary and farming population who kept 
cattle as well. As the inhabitants now living in Wakhun 
drive their herds la summer to the neighbouring steppes of 
the PamirH just as the nearest mountain regions serve In 
summer as a pasture-ground to the inhabitants of the 
Yughnab; so it was certainly even in olden times. A sojourn 
in the brisk mountain air and tho wholesome nutritious 
pasture could not but cause the herds to thrive. 

This system of pasturing has of course no resemblance 

* Gordon, *Pimir,’ p. 13^; Schuyler, ‘Turkistin,* p. 278. Cf. 
particularly, Wood, ‘Journey,* p. 210: ‘ In the summer, the w^mon, 
like Ute pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, eocamp in the higher 
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with th€ continual and regular change of fecding^rounda, 
«*vs it waa, and is, customary among nomadic and semi* 
nomadic tribes. Permanence of abode was by no means 
prejudiced by it. The owner of the farm remained with 
the greatest part of his servants in the valley and fol¬ 
lowed agricultural pursuits. Only the shepherds or the 
herdsmen ' accompanied the animals. 

On the mountains the cattle remained during the night 
in the open air, and were only penned in by fences or 
hurdles*. The dogs took care that no thieves or wolves 
attacked the herd or dispersed it. ‘If anybody,’ it is 
therefore ordered, ‘wounds a dog that watches cattle, or 
cuts off h’s ear or foot, and if then a thief ora wolf come.*? 
uiiperceived upon the herds and carries off ten head of 
cattle, he [i.e. the man who injured the dogj must give com¬ 
pensation according to the amount (of the damage )V 

The wolf being certainly the most terrible enemy of 


valleys interspersed among the snowy mountains, and devote iheir 
whole time to the dairy. The men remain on the plains, and 
attend to the agricultural parts of the establishments, but occasion- 
ally visit the upper stations; and all speak in rapture of these 
suiuiuer wanderings.’ 

^ Zaolere ‘driver,’ Ys. XI, \; aattirre * herdsman,’ Ye. XXIX, i, 
according to the very probable conjecture of Westergaard. 

* Aihle ' hurdle’-Skr. aste. Hence Vd. XIV, 17: ‘On twice 
ninety hurdles, whose fenclrigs {hareihre ' fencing,’ from rL Aar) are 
no longer useful, solid enclosures shall bo raised.' 

* V<l. XIII, 10, dbra ‘ten,' is apparently a signlScatfon of an 
unsettled plurality. * Herd' is expressed in this passage by the word 
geelha, the meanings of which have developed, as I think, in the 
following way 

Original meaning': 

‘Possession, horaestead, household.’ 

Livestock, herds, flocks. Estate, premises, fields. 

Animals, world generally. People living on the prem* 

ises, colonists. 

Below I shah demonstrate the different meanings of this word by 
quotations. 
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grazing cattk* on pasture-grounds, is very justly called the 
'herd-killer*.* For greater security the herdsmen not un- 
frequently remained with the herds even during the night, 
and the hres that were tl)en lit* served as well Co warm 
their bodies as to, scare away these unwelcome visitors, 

In winter the pastures are inaccessible on account ot the 
deep snow. Already at the beriming of October the 
cattle were invariably brought back into the valleys, and 
now the feast of 'driving in’* could bo celebrated. It 
commenced at the same time as the winter half of the year. 

It was necessary that the cattle should be sheltered in 
safe and substantial stablea during the cold months and 
that the necessary fodder should be provided. 

lAt the Aveata enjoins the expiation ofdi^crent faults by 
constructing roads, bridges, canals and divert useful works, 
so likewise does it order it by the erection of stahUs. 
Several precepts, therefore, are given respecting the size 
and fashion of Che building, which, it is to bo regretted, we 
cannot fully undcritond*. IResIdes the stables for cattle, 
stables for lioraes and camels arc also mentioned, and, more¬ 
over, pens for sheep end goats*. 

In order to feed the cattle during the winter in tl^eir 
stables it was necessary to cultivate grass with a view to 

' Fd/Ae • vd ‘ vehrik^in > atrMcidhfm > gsfMfn • 9vi • /rap^citi 
'as a Holf I) that dashei into the feeding herd on the pas* 
lure*ground,’ I refer atro'daidhlm to gof/hSia and trace tttre (0 
&kr. ejra ‘ fields' (Grassman's H'/i. 4 ui vm). 

* Gcfth^Jan 'beating the herds.' * Vd. VIII, $4. 

* AyAihrema, see above, p. 250, and also p. 146 of OKA. 

* NmOmta ■ gavayemm (a bouse for cows).... chtihim • nixiri- 
nuyOi, Vd. XIV, 14. The liable shall be: dvcdaxc • vifSra 
vpma, naaa ■ iitira • wadfuata, Mx^unh • tilSra ■ nifma ; according 
to Dsrmestetcr:' twelve Viliras in the largest pan ofthe Itou^, nine 
YliHras in the middle part, six Vltaras in the smallest part Of. 
Spiegel, Cantm. vol, 1 , p. 34 s; de Harlec, Av. /r.vol. i,p. 314, n. 4. 

' GaoA^I&ruty aspA-sHm, ttds*ir^l6«a (Sbr.gwAiiM, o0>^-tthijta, 
uiktra~sihSsui)^ from the root had ' to settle'). 

It must not be overlooked that the stables for fiocke have a dif¬ 
ferent denominadon from lho« for herds 1 Cf. Yl. X, 8fi. In Yt. 
V, 59 the hurdle is called pam-vaslro ; see p- 46, o. x of OKA. 
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providing a store of hay. But there can be no doubt that 
stall-feed log: was limited to the utmost possible degree. 
Grass is considcrod an object of farming as well as corn 
and fruit-trees*. Wherever the natural fertility was not 
sufficient, the productiveness of the meadows was increased 
by artificial irrigation *. The harvesting of hay took place 
in the month of June, Just as in all countries of a moderate 
temperature. Midsummer-day is, therefore, the time of 
gras^mowing*. 

Several species of horned cattle were distinguished. 
There seem to have been five *; however, more specific state¬ 
ments cannot be made from our texts. It would be very 
interesting to leam whether the yc^ was known to the 
Avesta. I cannot think it probable from the names by 
which it is novv* denominated in the PSmir-dialects *. The 
yak, besides, is found more frequently in the territories of 
Eastern Turkestan, particularly in Tibet. It is very doubt¬ 
ful whetlicr it over was a native of the PSmir*. But since it* 
is at present on the Pimir a domesticated animal of 
exceeding value, it will uot seem to be superfluous to say 
something about it here according to Wood's description 

* Vd. Ill, 4 -fi. 

* The produce of the meadows is called vistrm’Uretf^ or 

vSstrc'^tlen or (Vsp. I, 9 ^ II, 11; Vd. II, *4). 

The artificial laying oot ol a meadow seems to be denoted (Vd. 
XV, 42) by as-e'i 

* ^d/a/nya. See above, p. 150, and aUo 
p. 146 of OA'A. 

* Hence, I think, the eiHtbet (Yt.XIIl, to). Another 

appcifaiive is pouni-sarrihA ' consisting of many species.’ 

* It is called (Tomasebek, PenirdfaUkti, p. 32) either tiaw{A.\, 
sioora) m d&ugh (from the root_ynf'^oke-beasi'). In the Avesta 
staara is a collective appeHstion for all kinds of animals which are 
driven in herds. In Vd. VII, 41 it denotes a single beast But 
here also we must not suppose that the yak is denoted. The pa> 
sage treats of an up<vtQ, madhate and m'Uffu: tbura, by which 
names probably are meant a camel, a horse, and an ox. 

* Pai2>Bakhsh relates that the wild yak is mec with on the 
Hmir (in Vole, ‘Essay’ LXIV); by Gordon, on the contrarr, this 
is expressly denied (‘Pamir,’ p. tgp). 

’ ' Journey,'pp. 208-211. Wood remarks that lo Badakhstan 
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The ysk is about double the size of an ox. Shaw, 
indeed, killed ia Tibet an old yak which measured 10 ft 
from the nose to the root of the tail, and was 5^ ft. bigb at the 
shoulder^. Its colour is generally black 5 while ones arc rare, 
Its hair Is exceedingly thick and bag, hanging down to the 
ground on its sides. The tail is tuflcd and its hair extremely 
linewhite tails, as is known, are greatly valued in India. 

The home of the yak is in the mountains. Wherever 
the thermometer does not rise above freezing-point, the 
climate is suited to it; in warmer districts it will do* 
generate and die off*. In summer, therefore, the yak- 
herds are driven from the low-lying regions into the valleys 
surrounded by snow-capped mounCaina. The women follow 
these herds, while the men remain in the valley to work in 
the fields. Kowand then they go to thdrlicrdi and speak 
with rapture of their wanderings on the mountains. 

The yak is cIneAy used for riding and carrying loads. 
Wherever a man can walk, the yak may be ridden. Il is 
to the inhabitants of the Pfimlr countries what the reindeer 
it to the Lapps of Northern Europe. Like the elephant, 
it possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear Its 
weight. After afresh fall of snow, travellers make the yaks 
walk at the head of the caravan. They arc then sure that 
these beasts will avoid, with admirable sagacity, the hidden 
clefli and crevices. At the same time they arc the pioneers 
of the caravan, for whidi they make an excellent road by 
leading the way. 

The milk of the female is excellent, though its quantity 

and WakUo the yak ia called ' ox of kuh.’ Here, there¬ 

fore, it is reputed a bovine animal 

' Hast, p. 75, 

* Wood relate e Lbal be bought a yak in lahkSabim for Dr. Lord, 
and sent it to Kundua under the care of two tnistwortliy men. 
Though it was still winter, the yak died on the way. Several years 
before a oobleman of AfghSoisian succeeded in bringing two yaka 
as far as CaboL But here also the clinau was not cold enough. 
They died in the beginning of spring. At present, it is true, 
domesticated yaks of Chinese Origin are lo be met with in cur 
Zoological Gardens. 
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is not so great as that of the common cow. The flesh of 
the yak is also eaten. Its hair is worked into carpets or 
cloth. 

The Horse. 

As cattle, are the principal domestic animals of the 
farmer and herdsman, the horse might well be said to be 
of an aristocratic character'. He is chiefly esteemed by 
the warrior whom he serves on his campaigns as a friend 
and companion in his battles and victories. 

Hence the word aspa 'horse' is in the Avesta dialect of 
frequent use in t)ie formation of proper names. These 
names mostly denote personifleations of the legendary 
lieroes of Eastern Iriin. I mention Ersraspa 'having 
ruddy horses,* Kefsasp^t ‘ having lean horses,* Arvata^a 
'master of tvarlike horses/ Hitaspa * driving harnessed 
horses,* Huaspa 'having good horses,* and so on- There 
might be added a number of similarly formed names from 
Western Inin, transmitted in Oriental writings, as Prex- 
aspes, Sataspes, Hystaspes. 

The horses serve not only men but also 
the celestial yacaw. Apiim-naput, the genius of the clouds, 
and the smt^yasata drive warlike horses. The car of Ashi, 
likewise, of Srausha, and of Usha' the Dawn,’ Is thought to 
be drawn by [heavaily] horses*. In the shape of light-red 
horses appear the genii Tishlrya and Verthr^hna^*, some¬ 
times also represented as dcar.coloured bulls. The car of 
Mithra is drawn by horses of the same colour:— 

' The 'liorse' is plainly aspa. The stallion is called asp^rsha 
sShr. a(sa\ • Vfska, the mue espi or asp^ofttu, • A special or, as 
it seems, more pccueal expression is ereaava (Vs. IX, 22}. It Is 
imnslaicd hiio Pahlavi by asp, and certainly signifies 'runner.' 
Geldner {Pfelrik, pp. 230-131) believes trt/ia9a to be tbe prise 
given in chariot-races. 

’ Cf ihe cpiiheis an/vaZ-atpa, Yl. U, 9; VI, x and a; Ys. XXII, 
24; and myat-atpa ‘ driving Dimble, fleet horses,’ GSlu V, 5. Ac¬ 
cording to Weinhold {Alliiord. LeUn, pp. 48-49), horses are also 
considered to be gods hy the old Germans of the North. 

• Yt. VIlI, 18 ; X 2 V, 9. The opponent of Tishlrya, Apausha, 
appears, however, in the shape of a black horse 5 Vids si^a, p. x 38. 
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‘Whom draw heavenly coursers, red, light, seen far and 
wide,bJessed, active, fleet, obeying the heavenly will'. 

The Avesta people distinguished horses especially by tlidr 
colour. First in order stand the white; besides, fallow and 
red dish‘brown, dark'brown and black horses are specified*. 

Evidently white horses are reputed sacred, white being 
the colour of light. Hence they are chiefly used by the 
yasatas ^ such aa Ardvi>stira. Of Mithra also it is said; 

' His chariot is drawn by four horses, white, uncolourcd, 
eating heavenly food, immortaM/ 

The Persians are expressly stated by Herodotus to 
’consider white horses as sacred And this custom can be 
traced also to people of other than Irfinian race. 

In the Vedic hymns die Are-god Agni is compared to 
a white horse. White is the colour of the horse which is 
given Co Pedu by the Alvins, the Indian Dwotr/Wft. In 
a poetical way the sun himself is called a white horse that 
carries the goddess of dawn up the sky: 

* Bringing the eye of the gods, conducting the white 
beautiful steed, the liappy Uihas appear<xl, decorated 
with rays, bestowing gifts, presiding over the 
uni verse V 

The Hellenes, likewise, regarded white horses as sacred. 
They are chiefly used by light and sun-gods. The Dlo« 
scurides ride light-white steeds, and borscs of the same 
colour are harnessed to the car of or Dawn*. 

By the Germans white horses were valued above all 
others; generally they were even forbidden to be used for 
worldly purpbses. They were consecrated to Che gods 


' Yt X, dd and 136. hllthni is. therefore, coiled a//ruf4J/jic, 

* S/<tf/a or tfiaf/i'/asSkr. fZK/a 'while;' uiris^ri 'fallow;' 
eresra a rjra ‘ ligh Wed ;' attriuhc ^aruihA ' chcsnui;' psttu =fyava 
' bay s6ma ‘ black,' 

* Yi. V. 13, ' Yt X. 125- ‘ Herod. 1 .189. 

* Rv, VII, 77. 3; of. Grassmann's V7ih. under ihe word fivA, 
Zimmer, AiL> p. S31, 

* Prcller, Griteh. I*, 335; H*. 191. 
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and reared ia sacred groves. Kmgs only were allowed Che 
special privilege of riding white horses ^ 

Not less care was necessary in breeding horses than in 
breeding cattle. The slightest neglect was regarded as a 
great ofTence, and followed by punishment. In the Avesta 
the horse itself is made to pronounce a curse against the 
neglectful master: 

' Never more shalt thou harness horses, nor ride on 
horseback, nor yoke horses to the carriage, thou who 
askest not strength for me in numerous assembly, 
in populous companionship*.* 

The old Irinian, especially t)ie warrior, frequently re¬ 
peats bis desire to possess Imrses. The warlike liero 
implores the yraatas to give strength and endurance to 
his team. And the divine beings bestow 'herds of horses 
and wealth In horses ’ on those that offer sacrifice and vene¬ 
ration^. Horses are Che pride of the heroes and thdr 
dearest and most cherished possession: 

' Thee, 0 Anibita 1 valiant hecoes implore to grant them 
fleet horses.' 

'To her, Anahita, offered tlie Hvovldea, to her the 
Naucarides; those asked for riches, these for the 
possesrion of fleet horses. Soon were the Hvovides 
blessed with riches \ but the Nautaride Vishtaspa 
was in our country owner of the swiftest horses 
Among the qualities of the horse his swiftness is the 
most prominent. In a poetical manner be is, therefore, 
classed with the wind, clouds, fog, and winged birds*. 
Next in estimation is his endurance, and, justly, also his 
keen sight. The stallion is able to see a horse-hair lying 

‘ Tacitus, Gfrm. IX, lo; Grimm. Deuische MytAei^ie, II*, 
S 53-553 5 WeiiihoM, Aliiujrd. ZeieH, p. 47. 

• Ys. XI, *. Sietida r, sid€ the curse of the cattle. Compare 
to this Geldocr, Afetrii, | 116, 

• AifySn ■ Mim. VIII, ip; cf. Yt X, 

$ and <1. 

• Yt V, S 6 (an-af^'e) and 98. Cf. Yl. XIII, 5 a. 

• Ys. LYII, 28. 
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on the ground in the most dartc, tempestuous, and rainy 
night, when the sky is covered with clouds^. 

He is chiefiy employed, as already mentioned, in warfare. 
Joyfully snorling* he draws the chariot of hismaster into 
the thick of the fight. He is no less esteemed in the chariot- 
race \ for here also he bears the hero to honour and glory. 

Chariot-races were without doubt customary among the 
Aveata people. Husrava applies to AnShita, praying: 
* Grant to me that I may drive, among all the teams, ^e 
foremost on the long race-course Wherever a hero asks 
strength and endurance for his team, we may consider that 
he thinks of chariot-races as well as of battles. But the 
remarks of Che Avesta are so few that it would be super¬ 
fluous to treat of the sports of the people of Eastern Iiin 
in a special section. 

Among the old Indians chariot-races were far more in 
favour than among the Avesta people. In the Vedic 
period they were carried on with peculiar spirit Kumerous 
passages of the Rig-veda, nay, whole songs troat of this 
chivalrous sport. lu later times they fell into complete 
disuse because the people degenerated under the influence 
of sacerdotal dominion and grew still more unwarlike*. 

The use of chariots, particularly in battle, was a general 
custom among the Eastern Irinians as ^vell ns the Indians 
of the Vcdic, and the Achaians of the Homeric, periods. 
But it was also usual to ride on horseback. It is of course 
evident that the nomad hordes of the desert never used 
any vehicle, but always went on horseback. Mlthra, there¬ 
fore, is said to batter down with his club, men and horses of 


' Yt. XIV, 3 (and XVj; lo. Compare wilh this what is asserted 
as a characterisdc of the horse by Scbeitlin (in Drehm, Th'erU^, 

II, 354 se^.)* 

* Rav^/raothvuat, Yt. XVII, 12. As a charger he is called 

<apa-ourval or simply «tf/T4/^Ph|v. XI, «. 

* Yu V, 50; XLX, 77. The length of the race-course ekartfu 
or char<fa (Fhiv. as^r&s) seems to have been employed, like the 
Creek ffrUiop, for measu/ing distsneea. See Vd II, eg and 33. 

* Zimmer, AiZ. spi. 

VOL- I. N 
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the enemie? and to chase away men and horsesThese 
enemies are apparently nomads, hardy riders who, as it 
were, grow up together with their horses and conquer or 
perish tcgether with them. 

Here I ^in call attention to the curse of the horse 
against the neglectful owner: 'Nor longer shalt tltou ride 
henceforward on horseback/ In the Avesta the warriors 
are also said to pray to the yasaias * on the backs of their 
horsesto grant strength and endurance to them and 
their coursers. This evinces that riding (on horseback) was 
known to all classes of the people. Riding was probably 
resorted to when great distances were to be traversed in the 
shortest possible time. The journey which a well^mounted 
rider was able to perform in a day was, therefore, made 
use of for a certainly primitive standard of measured 
The predilection of the Vedic Indians for the horse and 
their passion for chariot^races can hardly be explained from 
the conditions of Indian life^. In India the horse does not 
thrive, as even Herodotus expressly states^. In later time 
horses were brought from the country of the Bilhika, i. e. 
from Bactna^. 

Here again we surely find in the Vedic culture a relic 
of former times. This custom originates in the period in 
which the Arians still encamped on the northern slope of the 
Paropamisua Here, in the regions bordering on the desert, 
the land is, more than elsewhere, adapted to the breeding 
and training of horses. Here we find tbc requisite fat 
pastures and free open plains which serve for exerdse. 
In these regions horse-breeding was at all times cultivated 
in great perfection. 

I will not speak at length of the breeding of the Turco- 

* J^o ■ • gfidh^m • • ospo^ha • patlt • tira^cha * 

haihra - tar^ta • IfD-SaphayiHi* lan^ * aspa-viraeka. Vt. X, i o x. 

* £ar{skaf!ku ■ paili’ aspanS^. Ys. X, ; i. 

* So it is asserted (Yl V, 4) of the canaJs and branches of Ardvi- 
sura or the Osus: ktuck^ha • apaghzh&rat^ja * ckoihioare-taUm 
ayaft-karkm • ku-atpn«naitf • iarmnii, ‘ and each of the water¬ 
courses is a journey of forty days for a good rider.’ 

* Vide also Roth, ZddmG. vrev, p. 686 . ‘ Herod, iii, lol 

* Cf £. R. under the words kkJki and kdJhika. 
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nun horses, whose admirable swiftness and incomparable 
endurance are pr^aed by every traveller without exception \ 
It is certain and it is afhrmed by national tradition that 
the Turcoman horses, tliough on the whole ind^enous, 
have a considerable admixture of Arabian blood. What is 
certainly of greater importance is that the high value which 
the Median horses had^ in ancient times, in the eyes of a part 
of the Avesta people, was established, without doubt, on 
Median ground. Special praise is given to the horses of 
Niifia, which must not be confounded with the //isaya of 
the Vendidad. They arc already mentioned by Herodotus, 
and Arrian and Strabo agree with his assertion ^ 

The Eastern parts of Ir£n also are excellently adapted to 
horse-breeding. Curtius relates that Bactria abounded in 
good horses. One tribe of the Bactrinns seems to have had 
the name Zaria^i 'with fallow horses/ and this name was 
given afterwards to the capital. The chief forces of the 
Bactrians consisted of thdr dreaded horsemen^. 

Horse-breeding Is still successfully carried on in Balkli*. 
The horses of Herfit are likewise greatly valued. They 
are small, indeed, but strong and hardy. A great number 
of them are exported every year*. In short, we may 
justly say that all Ir£n is adapted to horse-brccdlng, and 
that the ground and soil are so conditioned that the In¬ 
habitants must have been attracted to it at all times. 

' Ferrlsr, yoyrfgtfr, 1 , pp. 183-185; Vimbdry, .ffrw, p. $ 69 ; die 
same, Skiitn, p 198; McGregor, 'Journey/ 1 , pp. 2^7-168; 
Grodekoff, 'Rids,’ 198. So too Fraser, Conoily, AbboU io ihe 
eompilalion of divers notices by Marvin, Merv, pp. 162-176. 

* Herod, m, lod, vii, eo; Arr. vii, 17 ; Sirabo, pp. 599-530. 
Cf. tbe excursion In RUlcr, JfUn, IX, p. 363 icq. Darius, too, 
in an inscription U Peraepolls (H. S-9) praises the abundance of 
horses in bia country. 

* Cuntus, IV, IS, d; V, 8, 4; V 11 , 4, a6 and 30; cf. Fotbiger, 
Jf. j- < 7 - II, S5S seq.; Kiepert, (?. 5 64 aod 59, note. 

* Elpbinstone, * Kabul,’ vol I, p. 466. Koracain Kundus accord- 
ing to Wood,' Journey,’ p. 143. 

* Elpbinatone,' Kabul,’ vol. I, p. z 66 ; Malleson, ‘ He^,* p. 9s- 
Accotding to Wood Journey,‘ p. 249) horses arc nihet rare on 
the upper Oxos. In the upper Zera^hin they are, according to 
Schuyler (Tbri/zAJs, 1 ,278), replaced by asstt. 

K 2 
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We may assert even more. It is very probable that 
Central Asia is the original home of the horse, that here 
man began to compel to hU service this noblest of all 
domestic animals. From the broad expanse of this con¬ 
tinent. whose gtaveUy and sandy steppes afforded a free 
space to wander in, the horse went down, on all sides, 
through the high mountain? of Northern India, mto the 
vaUeys of Tutkistan, into the tracts and plains near the 
Ojcus and the Jaxartes. Even in oor days numerous herds 
of horses, called Tarpans, rove freely about in Central Asia. 
It cannot be stated uith certainty whether they have 
returned to the wUd state or whether they arc to be 
regarded as the wild sires of our domesticated animals - 

The Camel. 

The camel \s found all over Central Asia. In our own 
days it is extensively reared in the territories which must 
have been the home of the Avesu people. For the in¬ 
habitants of many countries it is even more useful than the 
horse itself i in desert districts it is almost indispensably 
necessary*. 

The camels of Bokhara are highly renoumed. Here, as 
well as in Khiva and in the other Khanates of Central Asia, 
both the angle and the double-humped species are bred. 
The latter is especially the domestic and royal animal of 
the ^v3tldering Kirghis. On account of its great fleetness 
and hardiliocd it is employed in the Turcoman deserts for 
tlie special purpose of carrying exp ress mesaengers*. 

» Brclim, TAferleicn, II, p. 335 ; Hehn, OdiHrpfianun, p. 20 «q- 
Compare besides MiddeDdorfT, in iat Fer^hcnaX-Thal, 

p. 264 scq. M^ro. de I’Ac, de St. P^terebourg VII. s^r. t. xxix. 
No. 1. 

* Ad account of the camel and its distribution is given by Ritter. 

Asien, XIII, p. 609 seq. Compare besides Brebm, Thxtrldat, 11 , 
p. 399 3 3 iid especially Polak,II, p. 98; Spiegel, E~A. 

1, p. s6o. 

• Bume«,‘Bokluj 5 .’lI,p. 2xo; III,p. 153 ; Khanikoff,‘BokharS,' 
p 202; Vdinb^ry, Eeist, pp- 368-3^9; and also Skinent p. 298. 
Scbuyler, Turkxsi&H, I, p. 130: ‘Of course one sees everywhere in 
the streets numbers orcnrecls.' Middendorff, Fer^hanak, pp, 293 seq. 
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In Afghanistan the two«humped camel is oftenesC seen. 
It is also called Che Bactiian camel, because it seems to be 
a native of the districts in the North of the Hindukush and 
is chiefly found there *. The breed in particular request is 
that of Andkhui, a variety called Net. The Ncr-caraels 
arc conspicuous by the thick hair which grows down from 
their necks and brcastSi by their alcnder form and un¬ 
common strength 

Tlie inhabitants of the Pumir also and of the valleys and 
tracts on the Upper Oxus cultivate the camel as a domestic 
animal*^. The two-humped camel of the Pfimir-Kirghiz is 
described by Wood. It is not so ugly as the Arabian 
camel, but combines with the good qualities of the latter a 
noble carri^e in which it Is surpassed only by the horse. 
A Kirghis horde consisting of a hundred families, whose 
encampment was passed by Wood between Ishkfisliim and 
Kalai-Panja, had, besides soccyaks and 40CO sheep, no Jess 
than a thousand camels of this description. 

The nomads of Central Asia in j>articular esteem the 
camel above all otlter domestic animals, almost to the point 
of adoratioit. Wc cannot wonder at this when wc consider 
its great strength, patience, and the trifling coat of main¬ 
taining it. Fed by a few tlustlcs which are despised by 
other beasts, it wanders for weeks, nay for months, across 
the desert without being fatigued. Moreover, it is so docile 
and obedient, that a child is able to govern a whole troop 
of tliesc beasts by a single word^. 

In the breeding season the character of the male camel is 
entirely chained. It grows wild, stubborn, vicious and 
intractable. It becomes dangerous even to its human 
masters, and there are instances in which men have been 
bitten to death by such mad camels 

The Eastern Iranians of antiquity kept the camel ^ as a 

' Elphinsioae, ‘ Kabul,’vol. I, p. as?; Stein, Ptifrmcmns 
ungen, 1879. *4. * VdmbSry, lUiu. p. ai 3 - 

* Gordon, ‘Psmir,' p. nj 5 Wood, 'Journey/pp. a 12-213, 

* VimWry, Siuzwi, p- 54- * Schuyler, T^kis/vn, 1 , p, so. 

* Uialrc' earner - N. P. sktUur. The corresponding expres^ns 
In the PSmir dialects are found in J^ntaehtk, p. 31. 
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domesticated animal as well as the tribes now dwelling in the 
plains on the Sir and Amo. It is already mentioned even 
in the GSthas: 

‘That I ask of Thee; give me truly answer, 0 
Ahura! 

When shall 1 get justly and rightly my reward, 

Ten mares with their stallions and a camel*?’ 

As far back as we can in general trace the culture of the 
Avesta people in past times, they must have attended to the 
breeding of camels. Yet the contexts lead us to suppose 
tliat in Che earliest times the camel was more valued than 
the horse, or at least was less common. 

In tl^e later Avesta the camel ranks, wherever the do¬ 
mestic animals are regularly enumerated according to their 
value and importance, between the horse and the cow, 
standing before the latter and after the former *. Yet there 
are also exceptions For curing the wife of the master 
of a village a cow must be given as fee to the physician; 
for curing the wife of the chief of a district a mare, and 
for the wife of the governor of a province a she-cameJ. 
The latter is here, indeed, more highly priced than a 
horse or cenv 

Camels were no less desired by the old IrSnians chan 
herds of cattle and horses. A Tuvian seems to have 
been praised for possessing 700 camels^. If this passage 
is urged, it will perhaps prove that the less sedentary 
Turanian tribes, the nomads, devoted special attention to 
the training of this useful animal. 

How much the camel was esteemed in old Iran may be 
seen from the fact that a great deal of personal names are 
formed by combination with wshfrj. I mention Arava^ 
nshtra 'having wild camels,’ Vdku-ushlra 'having good 
camels,’ and Ax^&raushtra, but more than all the name of 
the prophet ZaratJmshtra himself, and that of his friend and 
follower FroshaNsktra. 


* Ys. XUV, 18. 

* VcJ, XXII, 3-4, 30 : aspa, m'tdroy gaa, anwnayc. 

• Vd, Vll, 42. Cf. also Vd. XIV, n. * Yt. ix, 30, 
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A full and particular description of the camel, less 
poetical indeed, but rather circumstantial, Is ^ven is the 
following; passage of the Avesla: 

* A fourth time came driving Verthrs^hna, whom Ahura 
had created, in the form of a load-bearing camel, a 
biting, swift-footed, a submissive, rambling, a hair- 
covered, dwelling with man ; that of all productive 
males has the greatest power and the greatest 
courage; that roves among the females; for those 
(females) are best protected, whom a burden- 
carrying camel protects; a slender, bony, strong- 
humped, a . . . gay-looking, courageous, a stately, 
tall, mighty; that casts up whitish foam towards 
Its head In Its courage and its strength 

Before I finish this section I must allude to a remarkable 
matter. To the old Irinlan word for * camel ^ corresponds, 
in the Indian langui^e, ushtra, which is found both in 
Vedic and In later literature. Here H has, ngrecnbly to 
the dialect of the Avesta, the signllieation of ^carneP;' in 
the Rig-veda, however, it seems to mean rather a buffalo 
(or humped ox), as we should, indeed, conclude from the 
context of certain passages. 

* Yt. XIV. ss'13, The epiiheU are the following: (i) Vedh- 

ttiri. We might at first recall to mind the Skr. vadhri • castrated/ 
and regard the a between dA and r* as a Svarabhaktl vowel. Bat 
this suggestion is expressly excluded by the third strophe. I there¬ 
fore adhere to the explanation of Oeldoer (Mt/rik, p. S n.)> 
(s) Daddtu ‘ biting.* (3) Atti/iWathina, literally, ‘running to and fro,’ 
hence ‘ swiA/ (4) C^rve/' friendly, sobmlssive-' (5) /yatfartna, 
from sa^rddn *ped« calcare, vUm terere* (*to beat 

the road by the foot or spar*), (d) Gat/iu ‘ hairy’(?)-^f« (see my 
Manual under this word). (7) from m.^v 3 g&a from 

root vagi • Skr. 9ar ‘to dwell.' (8) ‘with strong fore-feet.* 

(9) S/ui-&M/a ‘with high, strong hump’ (xo) Spuirthfut{J). 
(ii) Dofpu^jira. (la) Sdra 'valiant/ from root rd-Skr. fif ‘to 
sharpen'; cf. German Schneidig (sharp). (13) Rofva. (14) 
reta. (ig) Amatci. To these are to be added fromYt. XVil, 13 
V^aJMfui * zenet ‘ starting from the ground/ aik-manogh * coura¬ 
geous,' and ptritamana ‘ warlike.’ 

• Vi& S- svh wee. 
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Sometimes one may hesitate betwceo these two meanings 
In the Vedlc songs ^ Thus It is In the Danastutis, in 
w*lch the poets praise the gifts with which they have been 
honoured by princes. Here the ushiras are enumerated 
amoi^ the gifts along with horses and cows But there 
can scarcely be any doubt that buflaloes are meant, when the 
Ttsidras are said to walk by fours under a yolk And the 
same meaning I thick correct whenever Fushan, chasing 
his enemies before him, is compared to an ushtra\ For 
elsewhere in the Rig-veda tbc buU is the symbol of 
untamed strength and force 

From the change of signiheatioa In this single tvord wc 
may again derive a portion of the history of dviiizarion. 
The Indolrinlan tribe certainly denoted by ttshtra only 
the camel. On the northern slope of the Hiedukush or 
still further to the North he may have learned to breed and 
train this domestic animal. With the Imnian people who 
remained in the original seats, it preserved at ail times its 
high importance and its old name. But the Indians took 
the camel with tliem when wandering into the low plains 
of the Indus and its five tributaries. Here it must have 
become more and more rare, because it was not found in a 
wild sute in this neighbourhood, The number of the 
camels which they had brought witli them decreased more 
and more, for in India the camel thrives only in a few 
tracts which are specially favourable to its increase, as in 
Monvur The losses could not well be replaced by beasts 
tamed anew. 


' Ludwig, indeed, in his transJaiion of the Rig*veda, renders 
uf6tra at one time by ‘ camel,'« soother by ‘ buffab.' 

* Rv. VIII, 5,37; XLVI, 23. 

* * Up to the heavens reached Kainha, who gave me four-yoked 
ushiras ; by glory the people of Yadu,’ Rv. VIlI, 6, 4$. 

* Rv. I, 138, a. Here Ludwig (Rv. 1,15+) nanslsles uihfra by 
'camel.' 

‘ Id Rv. VlII, 46, 3 r rhe ushlra Is said to bellow. The word 
hoiy employed in this passage, generally designates the bellowing 
of bulls and the neighing of horses. 

* Lassen, Indisrlu AlUrthumhade^ I* 345. Id the upper part 
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In the Zebu or hump-backed bull which U a native of 
India the Vedtc Ariaos found a substitute for the camel 
which continued to die out. Like the camel it became the 
favourite beast of burden, and was finalJy known by the 
same name luhtra. 

But the remembrance of the camel and its useful services 
was not lost Perhaps the species had never become 
entirely extinct, though surviving only in a few individuals. 
In a later time it became again more common because 
camels began to be introduced from the bordering districts 
of the West. In this way the old name, wliich liad in 
the Vedic period an unsettled meaning, but the original 
signihCBtlon of wlii^i had never been wholly fo^otten, 
acquired new importance, and the camel was again de¬ 
nominated by the name ushira as before. 

Tl<& Ass. 

Among the domestic animals of the Avesta people the 
ass is also mentioned, though only in a sii^le passage of 
our texts. In usefulness it stands next to the horse and 
camel. A female ass Is the fee which must be paid to a 
physician who has succeeded in healing the wife of the 
chief of a family For curing ladies of higher rank a cow, 
a mare, or a female camel must be given. 

• •»***« 

Among the Indians of the Vcdic time also, the ass was 
greatly valued as a domestic animal. It was mainly 
employed for carrying heavy burdens; but the male ass 
was also yoked to carnages 


of India the camel rauet have existed in pre-bisiorie times. In 
(834 the bones of this ammal were found in a fossil state on the 
spurs of ibe HiiD&la}‘a Jouroai of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 
1835, vol. iv, pp. 6IT, 694, in Ritter, Auen, XIU, p- 634)- 
‘ Vd. VU, 4s: i^hwa-Aatm. With kaihaa compare, from tlie 
Kmir dialects {TomASchtk, p- 31), the word ht&t^ which means ' the 
colt of an ass’ in WaXM. 

* d imm er, AiL. pp, 232-233. 
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At present ^reat attention and care are paid to the 
breeding of asses in Persia and Turkiatan. This animal is, 
in our northern countries, not seldom headstrong, lay and 
wilful, though there is no reason at all for makiog him the 
type of dulness and stupidity. In southern countries he 
makes a more favourable impression. There he is a hne 
and sturdy beast, and is besides no less active than cn> 
during ^ 

Particularly numerous and renowned are the asses of 
Bokhara and Khiva*. Eveiy year many are brought to 
Persia, Bagdiid, Damascus and Egypt by the Hajis. In 
T^hkend they are nearly as common as horses- Here 
tiiey are of small stature and of white pr gray colour j they 
are able to cany heavy loads. In Khokand, it is true, they 
are very seldom mot with, but on the upper Zeraishnn, 
where ho/scs arc rare, they arc used as beasts of burden \ 

It is not at ail improbable that it was in Central Asia 
that the ass, Hke the horse, was first brought under the 
power of man. At least the sandy and gravelly steppes of 
Ceutral Asia are the ordinal home of the ena^ or wild 
ass. He is a most handsome and swift animal, very shy, 
and, therefore, very difficult to hunt Great herds of wild 
asses roam about near the Aral and Caspian and. in the 
deserts in the North of the Garmal, accordii^ to the 
reports of travellers ^ 

Sheep aio Goats. 

Wc know already that greater value and importance are 
attributed by the A vesta to the breeding of cattle than to 


' Brebm, Tbierlfhen, vol, II, p, 365 seq. 

• Khsnikoff, Bokhara, p- aoa; cf. ViinWry, Skiztm, p- 199; 
i<km, Reiit, p. 369. Regarding ihe Per^an ass, see Spiegel, B.A. 
vol. I, p. a 60. Cf. Middendor 5 , Ferghaitah, p s8r. 

’ Schuyler, Turb'sHn, I, pp, 130, *7$. 

* Brehm. TAierleben, vol. II, p. g6i seq, 

^ Vfirebdry, Britt, pp. 96, 98; Perrier, Voya^s, vol II, p. 294, 
and other passages. Cf. p. 98 of OKA. 
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that of $heep and goals Probably, whilst catUe were tlie 
chief property of the settled portion of the people, nomadic 
or semi-nomadic tribes devoted their time to breeding small 
cattle, vis. goats and sheep. 

The usefulness of goats and sheep was certainly not 
unknown to the A vesta. Their milk was occasionally 
drunk, their flesh \vas doubtless eaten, and their hair and 
wool were made into cloth*. 

It is easy to explain why the sheep ii the symbol of shy 
timidity. The wolf Is Its moat dangerous enemy, As a 
sheep is afraid of the wolf, the demons arc afraid of the 
soul of a pious dead person 

The old Iranian farmers kept, not only their herds of 
cattle, but also their flocks on the pastures of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains during summer. In autumn they re¬ 
turned into the valleys and were here sheltered against the 
severity of frost and snow In warm penfolds during the 
whole winter time*. After their return at the end of 
September the rams were allowed to go to the ewes*'. 
The lambs, then, were bom In the beginning of March, 
and were able, when they had passed a summer on the 
pastures and grown vigorous, to endure the hard Iranian 
winter with less riak than lambs born in July or August. 

The breeding of flocks flourishes In full vigour in the 
districts of tlie Sir and the Amu and In AfghHirisCin even 
in our days*. To a great extent it is favoured by the 
climate and the natural conditions of the soil. On account 
of their being so prolific and so easily driven, sheep and 


' Sheep matiha, ewe nafshi' fh(m, or nmhi alone, ram > 
itarshmi goat bma or ita, 

* Vd, V, 52; VII. rg; for cloth mode ofgoat-bsirwe have vestra • 
iiofna, viie p. SS4 of O^A. 

* Vd. XIX, 33. Cf AsgmedBuhS, p 19 j Yt XXXV, *7. 

* Cf, p. 171. 

* Ctnpra, p. ISO; Roth. ZddmG. voL axxiv, pp. 

* In Persia dso muUon is io favour and cloth Is made from the 
wool of sheep and the hair of goats- Spiegel, E.A. vol. I, 
pp. s6o>26x; Polai, Ptrsien, vol, II, pp. 96-9S. 
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goats arc much aiT^ctcd by wandcrii^ herdsmen Their 
transport causes no diChculCy, even marches of considerable 
length are by no means hurtful to them. They easily 
mount tlie highest valleys and defiles of the mountains, and 
even poor pastures, difficult of access, where cattle would 
starve, are suffident for their sustenance. 

Besides, they more easily resist the cold of winter than 
cattle, and by no means require such careful and regular 
tending. The inhabitants, therefore, of rugged and barren 
mountainous tracts in which the winters are severe and 
long, always rear them in preference to any other domestic 
animal. 

So slicep and goats arc the most valued animals in the 
mounUinous regions of Eastern Iran. They are found on 
the Pfimir and In the valleys on the Upper Oxus, in Sin- 
kuh Wakhan, Shignun and Roshan *. They arc likewise 
the chief property of the nomad Aimaks and Hetures and 
of the wandering herdsmen on the borders of the KhSsh 
desert^. 

No less valuable are sheep and goats to the Afghans and 
KuArs On the way to Kabul, Burnes met with thousands 
of sheep which belonged to the tribe of the Ghilznis*. 
They were being marched, as the snows had disappeared, 
into the high valleys of the HinduJcusb, there to spend the 
summer. 

The fat“tailed sheep of Bokhara arc everywhere known ^ 
Their flesh is, as Vdmb^ry asserts^, the best he ever 
tasted in Asia. But it i$ of course an idle fable to say that 
the tails of tlicse sheep are sometimes of such weight as to 


' Roseber, A'a/ififu;/oefytNiwi des Aehrieuf, § i *, note 3. 

• Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ pp. 113, 136; Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp. sjs- 
*> 3 > * 49 ‘ Compare also I^iddeudorf, Ferghanah, pp. $89 
seq, 

• Perrier, Voyrtges, vol. i, p, 364; vol. ii, p. *94, &c- 

• Maason, ‘Narrative,’ vo). j, p sis; vo). h, pp 206, 325. 

• DokhirS, vol, ii, p. jcp. 

• Burnes, Sokkari^ vo). lii, p. 151; Vdcnbdiy, ^i/'ssos, p. 196. 

' Rsise, p 368. 
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necessitate the animals d raging them along behind them 
on littk wheels *. 

*«**#«« 


The Domestic Cock. 

To what extent poultry were bred by the old IrSniaii 
people cannot be determined, since our sources of informa¬ 
tion arc very scanty. They were certainly not unknown, 
for fowls are spoken of in the Avesta along with other 
domestic animals Mention is made of the domestic cock ^ 
particularly, which was highly regarded among the Avesta 
people He seems to be indigenous to IrSn. At a com¬ 
paratively late period he was brought from Western Asia to 
Europe; for u late as in the Greek comedians he is called 
the ^Persian bird^’ 

Watchfulness and early rising are reputed a great virtue 
by the Mazda-worshippers. In it they were aided by the 
cock which, at early dawn, awakens sleepers by his crowing. 
For this reason he is so highly praised and even held 
sacred in the Avesta. 

The cock is the herald of the yacaia Srausha, wlio \$ 
active at the early sun-rise*. With a loud voice he utters 
bis cry at break of day and chases away the evil spirits of 


' Schuyler, 396. 

* Cf. above, p. i6|. 

' ParodarsA, llMrally '(he foreseer.' He was 10 called, I think, 
because he announced and heralded the approach of day by his 
crowing. The partridge, I suppose, is meant by Aojiri/t, for wbkh 
expresaioQS corresponding with the former mearung are also to be 
found in the Pamir dialects (T^nasfM, p. 3S). 

' Hehn, Cullurf^anaen, p. a?? seq. 

‘ Vd. XVIII, 15 seq. For 'her^d' we have In the original 
tut p-aoshA-vareta ‘ maker of obedience.' Commonly * priest' Is 
understood by this word (Spiegel, Cmm. voL i, p. 173). Tbe 
meaning seems to be that tbe cock announces 10 man tbe time 
prescribed for the performance of the matodnal ceremonies, as n 
priest enj(^ upon the people the due observance of religious 
precepts. 
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night And darkness. The Avesta ascribes Co his crowing die 
following mcaoing: ‘Rise, ye men! praise the genius of 
piety, curse the demons! If not, Busbyasta, the evil spirit 
of sleep, might assault you, who endeavours to pour sleep 
on all living creatures that are awake at day-break (saying): 
“ Sleep long, 0 man 1 "—But this does not become you V 

It U said in another place that the cry of the cock is 
heard even before it dawns in the £ast^. He calls people 
to light the fire of the hearth. But then hU mightiest 
adversary, the demon of sleep, breaks 10 and craftily 
whispers to the awaking: ‘Do sleep, yc men I sleep yc, 
who live in sin, sleep ye who spend your life in sinning I' 

With such as did not zealously follow the precepts of tlie 
religion of Mazda and especially disliked Che commandment 
of early rising, the cock was certainly no favourite. To the 
sluggard his rousing cry was not seldom very unwelcome. 
Therefore, they resorted to mockery and contempt In order 
to discredit, as far as possible, the cock, whose voice sounded 
sweet and agreeable only to the active and industrlcuis. 
The Avesta actually mentions two appellations of the (^k, 
one of them expressly stated to be used by evlUse&kfng 
men. Of course such defamation of a most useful and 
honest animal could not but provoke the indignation of the 
religious and orthodox IrlnJaaand causekim to denounce 
such infamy. 

One of these names is Kario^ojisu ^ Literally, it means 
‘cuttir^with knives,’ and evidently alludes to the shrill, 
insupportable cry of the cock. The second name, Kahrkaiis, 
cannot easily he explained ; perhaps it must be translated 


' Tile conclusion offers some perplexities and the test is muti¬ 
lated. That k 9 a/stt‘^aregh 5 . inashj>ikit must be the words of 
Bushj^sta, appears from the passage to be presently brought 
forward. Bva/ta I think to be the imperative of the iocboaline or 
inceptive kve/i from kt/Qp ; but In this case we might expect Uic 
adv. Sartghevi. 

' Yt. XXU, 41-42. 

* from kartta^ ‘knife,’ and tflLw from the root dors 
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by 'fowl-biter'.' It is not impossible that the moaning is 
obscene. 

The latter naine> for certaia, was already popular in the 
Arian time. It is also found in the Rig-veda in the form 
Xriia’dAsu, and is used here also in a contemptuous way 
to denote the cock. A poet who is fond of sleep gives him 
this name inasliort song in which he curses in a coaise way 
everything tliat might trouble bis repose i the brayii^ of 
the a9S» the sighing of the wind or the mtUug of the 
forest, and the cry of the cock: 

' Put to death, C Indra I the ass that brays so 
piteously I 

Chase away with the bird KundriniUhl the wind 
far over the forest I 

Kill everyone that makes a noise, curse the Krika~ 

ddwr^ 


The Dog. 

Between the manner in which the dog was treated by the 
A vesta people, and that in wliieli he is now treated by the 
inhabitants of Persia, there is a great difference’ It is well 
known that he Is regarded as an impure animal by Moslems. 
With the introduction of Muhammcdanism into Central and 
Anterior Asia he has indeed lost all his former dignity and 
value. 

It ia narrated by Schuyler that every family of the Sorts 
has at least ont dog *; but he Is by no means treated as a 

' Ktdwka/ds, Vd. XVIII, 15- Darmesteter, So/a tur I'Avttfa, 
so. It will scarcely be possible to separate this word from kthrkc, 
K.F. kari ' fowl' (cf. kaJir/Oai). Indeed we are tempted to see in 
kaft/(t and koJtriio nothing but collatenl forms of Skr. kar^ 
(formed with sufEs la and ka instead of m). and in illr a mutilation 
of In this case the two names might be renckred by ' ear- 
mangier.' 

• Rv. I, 29, 5-7. The difu In Sltr. kfkadiiu corresponds, it 
cannot be denied, more with the dSsu of /tare/o-dStu. But it proves 
at the same time, that /&s may be regarded only as a mutOation. 

* Turkis(Sn,l,iio. 
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favourite, but rather maltreated. He icldom fed, being 
generally left to provide for himself. Thdr dc^ are 
accordiogiy Jean, weakly and half-starved. They are em¬ 
ployed for no other purpose than for watching the houses. 
By day and night they ramble about in the vicinity of the 
house, giving the alarm whenever a stranger approaches. 

With the modern Persians the word ' dog ’ is a by-word 
of the most insulting kind. As such it is employed in 
divers contumelious expressions, as for instance: ‘ WIxosc 
dog was your father ? ’ or ‘ You son of a dog V It may be 
remarked that a similar usage is found in the Hig-veda, 
whereas, on the contrary, such forms of abuse are i^uite 
impossible in the Avesta: 

* He, the god, may choose like a man the song of the 
pressed Soma; chase away 4 ^ avaricious deg, as 
the Bhiigus the enemy I ’ 

' Crush round about the yelfi*ig dogs, kill the enemies, 
for you arc able to do it, ye Alvins! 

Reward every song of the bard with riches, bless yc 
both, ye truthful, my hymn I' * 

There are excellent dc^s in Wakhnn. It seems also that 
they are here better treated, because the minds of the 
people arc not yet fully imbued with the spirit of Islamism. 
According to Wood, they differ essentially from the Indian 
dogs*. They have long ears and a tufted tail, are commonly 
of a black or reddlsb-Wwn colour, in the latter case some¬ 
times spotted. Their shape is lean and more adapted for 
speed than strength. They arc vco' wild and most watch¬ 
ful, and xvill attack dogs of double th«r strength. 

In the A vesta the dc^ is esteemed a faithful companion 
and friend of man \ He is particularly useful in taking 
care of his masters property, especially by protecting herds 
and flocks from all damage. 

‘ Rv. IX, rox. 13 (otherwise ecplained by Ludwig, Rv. 11,5x8); 

I, 4. 

* Wood, 'Journey,' p. 746. 

* Sfian • dog’ * Skr. fvan ; a xnODograph of ihe dog is the Essay 
of Hovelacque, £c <hicn dans tAvssla, Its coins jtd hti sent dus, 
son Hags in the I^ewss de LinguisUfus, VIII, p. 187 «q. 
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The VendidSW represents Ahura Mazda as uttering the 
following words: 

‘1 created the dog in his own clothes and shoes* with 
keen scent and sharp teeth as the property of man to 
protect his folds ^ I created the dog as a guard 
against enemies. If he is attentive and cares for 
the flocks, and if he, 0 Zarathushtra, is watchful 
with his voice, no thief nor wolf will come uoper- 
ceived into the villages to carry avvay booty‘h 

The dog is, therefore, less the servant of man than bis 
friend and house-compan Ion. Along with wives and children 
he forms the ornament of the house and a guarantee of its 
permanence. Kumerous dogs are no less desired by the 
Masda-worsliipper than great herds and a rich harvest 
Everywhcie the dog appears immediately after man. 
or all beasts he stands next to him, almost on a footing of 
equality. The y(uat& of earth is offended, whenever dead 
d^s or dead men are deposited in her lap, and the ex* 
humatlon of such bodies is a work of the greatest merit 
Tlie dog Is sacred and Inviolable. It is a great crime to 
beat, to wound, or to kill him. V/hoever caused tlic 
death of a dog by his neglect had to undergo a very severe 
punishment. Every damage suffered by herds or other 
property, in consequence of injury to the wateh-dog, was 
expiated in the same way as a sin consciously committed*. 

These views of the A vesta completely agree with the 
narration of Herodotus respecting the Magi, who, he says, 
kill everything living except man and the dog*. 

The duties of dogs are varioua Hence they are divided 
into several varieties 


' Vd. XIII, 39 seq. This passage offers considerable diSctildes. 
X>ra«no^h must be compared with Skr. I iransUlc maw 

by ‘ waichful,' on the basis of tradition, which inlerprets nSM 
as ttnawtJ. Beginning from the words ffsi ■ <uh • 
the original metrical form of the passage may easily be recognised. 

* Vd. Ill, 3, 

• Vd HI. 8 , IS j cf. also Vd. HI, 3^ *«!• 

‘ Vd, XHI, 10 seq. 

VOL. I. 0 


* Herod., 1 ,140. 
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Ftrst in rank stands Che dog 'that waCchca Che Iierds 
It is his duty to run round the herd on the pasture in order 
to scare away wolves and thieves. From the fact that be 
was ranked highest of ail we may conclude how much 
pastoral life was still affected by the Avesta people, and 
how they regarded herds and flocks as their most valuable 
property. The sheep<dog of the herdsmen now living in 
the Pamir is described as being lAige^ of a pale-yellow colour, 
with small erect black ears, black muaale and thin straight 
tail*. 

Second to him stands tl)e farm-house dog ‘ tliat watches 
the village^.’ He remains near the settlements and has to 
protect them from the same enemies. For personal safety 
served the dog 'tl^at goes to tlie bleed*’ that is to say, 
who had been taught to keep hold of a man. Finally, we 
must mention the dog tl^at had learnt to play tricks and, 
therefore, was less useful, kept only for sport and pastime®. 

All kinds are named tcgctlier in the passage which treats 
of the killing of a dog and its consequences: 

‘Whoever kills a d<^ that watches the herds, or one that 
watches the village, or one that goes to Che blood, or 
one that has learnt tricks; more dreadfully for ua 
and more hideously will his soul wander into the 
world to come, than a wolf which roves about in the 
horrible vast forest *.* 


In a strange panegyric, the tenourof which has little 

‘ .>« . fiast&h’iaurra. Compare for (his and the foUotsiflg 

stoiement, Vd. XIII, 17 $eq. 

* V/tfe Tomaschek, PSm'rdia/ei/e, p. *9. 

' Spa -jv • v/sh-^ak/vfi. 

* Spa- yi- v^uno^o, Cf. Spiegel, Cmn. vol. i,p. 176. 

* .^1 -ya . draiia^fnmor^ 

* Vd. Xlir, 8. To^vards (be end ehe passage is metrical and 

may be reatored in the folJowing manner; Kkraosy^arocha - nd - 
a/imSt * voyotarockA . hw . urta * parSili {j>ar^ asnit • aghvf • 
yolha . vekrkc ■ * dramni • hareti^lf • ratuirf. The 

iranslalion is diCDcult; that of Spiegel and de Harles must be re¬ 
jected. Vqyatera and irryA'A/a (?) are certainly eoimecCed with 
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interest for us, hjs qualities Are compared to those of & priest, 
a warrior, a farmer, a slave, a ferocious beast, a bawd and a 
babe! The first he equals id poverty and contenunent, the 
second io watch ruJne&.s, the third la activity and restlessness. 
He flatters like a slave or a bawd, roves about in the 
darkness like a thief or wild beast, and his tongue protrudes 
from his mouth like tlut of an infant K In short, he has 
something of the nature of each of them; ho combines the 
characteristics of nearly all bniiga. 

The dog is recommended with earnestness to the care of 
man by the writers of the Avesta. He who gives him bad 
or Insufliclent food must expect the severest punishment. 
It is not allowed to cast before him bones which have not 
been bruised, nor any hot food to bum his mouth with 

Female d^s big with young must be particularly taken 
care of. For the lives of many were tltreatened, if they 
were hurt by any accident If such an animal was 
frightened away, and fell, in consequence, into a cistern or 
a ditch or a canal, such an offence could by no means be 
expiated 


Skr. M. Initnd of 1 conjecture ircaiHi (from 

root 'to run'). The fonueroriginated from its ronnecLion 
with division of dogs siiil more detailed will be found 

in Vd. V, S9. In this passage tj>i >ja»hu9h, aHMtiiah and eisAffsh 
are obscure. With suiuruna compare okW ‘whelp' in WeVhi (Tom* 
asebek, Famir^ia/eiU, p sp); sfi-iaunma Is perhaps the greyhouod, 
on excellent breed of which is found in Persia 

* Hence the strange epithet of In just the same 

way the dog is called iirgha-jihaya (Rv. Vl, 101,1). Pehaps the 
word nay have, in the Avesta, at least a metaphorie sigsiScation, 
I suppose, ' talkative,' to which N.P. tabin^rSt might be com¬ 
pared. 

> Vd. XIII, sc seq.; XV, g. 

• Vd. XV, g. Tbe word used here &r bitch Is gadhva. It 
certainly cannot mean ‘ esu’ Iri the preceding context dogs only 
are spoken of; nor is it probable that the cat was so early known. 
See Hebn, Callurf^nat. p. 531. Now indeed cals arc very fre¬ 
quent la TurkUSn and fine spedmens are seen there. Schuykr, 
Turkislan, vol. i, p. 130. 

0 2 
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What a contrast between these precepts and the way in 
which dogs are now treated in Central i 
A peculiar purifying power was attributed to the dog, 
Among other evidences this appears from the ceremony of 
the SagJid, although the latter has also an idealistic back¬ 
ground, Ways by which dead bodies had been carried, 
were purified by leading over them a dog with certain 
marks. At sight of him fled away the Pruf NasusA^ 
which had taken possession of the way*. 


It is known that dogs which have lapsed into a kind of 
savage state are a plague to several countries of the Orient. 
It seems to have been so already in Old Irin. At least 
there occurred, according to the Avesta, instances of men 
being killed by dogs*. It was, we may suppose, par¬ 
ticularly half-savage dogs which traded forth carcasses and, 
like foxes and wolves, devoured the corpses exposed on 
the Dakhmas 


{ 19. Agrkulturs. 

The combination of the terms ‘cattle-breeder’ and ‘hus¬ 
bandman* is in the Avesta the constant and official de¬ 
nomination of the peasantry*. Thus by the very idiom 
itself Che double nature of husbandry is Indicated. 

In a like manner the words 'fields’ and ‘herds* are 


’ Vid< Introduction, p. axsix. • Cf. 9 upra, pp- 76,81. 

• Vd.VII,4. ‘ Vd.V.3; VI. 46. 

* ySsfrya '/shtf}^s. The former word is derived from vastra 
'pasture,’ and represents the fanner as the owner of herds and 
fiocks. Bui/a 69* is, in my opinion, a derivative of the root 
/shu, which rousi be connected with Skr./f4 ‘food' (cf, also ^ur). 
By food we must undersund com. It is also called hv^relAa in 
the Avesta. Cf. Spiegel, £. A. voL p. 654 scq. In Ye. XXIX, 
6 the words ^iuyitnArtda ■ vdsA^uAa ‘ busbandmaQ and owner 
of cattle ’ are even used separately. 
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frequently employed together'. Yima, the herdsman of 
the people, prays to Druvlspa: 'Grant me that I may 
bestow fields and kerds on the creatures of Mazda, that 
I may bestow immortality on the creatures of Mazda i’ 
Then he asks of AnahiCa tlie boon, that he may wrest from 
the demons riches and bliss, fields and herds, abundance 
and power *. 

The nature of the soil in the country of the Avesta 
people is on the whole more favourable to cattle-breeding 
than to agriculture. There is abundance of pasture, but 
the soil adapted to tillage is rather scanty. 

By glancing at present conditions we sliall be better able 
to judge of the husbandry of this people In antiquity. 

The cultivable and cultivated land In Central Asia is of 
tviv kinda It lies either on the slopes of the mountains or 
immediately on the banks of rivers. In the former it 
derives the necessary moisture from springs and atmo- 
spUericsi deposits, in tlie latter from artiheial irrigation. 

Thus the rude and barren tracks of the higher mountains 
are, on tlie whole, excluded from agriculture. It is only 
in the wider and more open valleys, as In those of the 
Panja, the Kokcha, tlie HerTrQd and other rivers that com 
can be produced in considerable quantities, as far as climate 
and temperature will allow. In the glen-Uke transverse 
valleys only isolated parcels of the soil can be brought 
under tillage. The postures alone are as a rule of real 
value for the husbandry of the people in Central Asia. 

Low-lying plains and plateaus are for the most part no 
less unfit for the cultivation of com. Even along the banks 
of rivers it is only possible when the construction of water- 
channels is not rendered impracticable by the configuration 
of the land. Wherever the surface of the river lies beneatli 
the bottom of the valley, wherever the bank rises stccpl)', 
its waters are often quite useless. 

Schuyler says with respect to the Russian dominions^: 

‘ Fshfioni . The former Is, lodeed, connected with 

fiskt^l and means ' com, cornfield.’ 

* yi.IX,9 5 V,a6. Cf. Yt. XIX, 3S. 

* TurkislSn^ vol. i, p. S84. 
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•A map of Central A^a, on which all the arable lands 
were carerully marked, would be at once instructive and 
curious, so narrow would be the green strips along the 
rivers and at the foot of the mountams/ According to his 
calculations, in the district of Zerafshan only about oac- 
sixth part of the soil is cultivable. In adding the districts 
of Khojend and Kurama this proportion will be still less 
favourable, doce in those provinces there arc vast deserts. 
In the latter case there remain only about two twenty- 
hfth parts of useful ground, in Central Asia altc^fether 
no more than one-sixtieth part 

As to the districts in the South of the Amu I have do 
staristical computation like that of Schuyler for TurkisCan. 
But in reading the accounts of the journeys of Wood, 
Ferricr, Grodekoff aad others, we may probably conjecture 
that the nature of the soil must be very similar there. 

The northern slopes of the Hlndfikuah apparently contain 
in their valleys a rather considerable extent of cultivabJe 
land. Even far from the banks of rivers good pasture-land 
is found i but, for wont of oioistiire, the ground is not rit 
for raising large crops of com. This is expressly stated by 
Wood with respect to the district lying between Kurum and 
Abi-Kundu2*. The plateau between Kurum and Siripui, 
which has been traversed by Perrier, appears to be of a 
similar nature ^ 

If soil of natural productiveness were found in abundance, 
the water of the rivers would not be utilized as was actually 
the case. 

In the upper and middle course of a river the ground 
docs not always allow the turning-olf of the waters into 
channels. And yet a great number of such channels were 
passed by Fcrrier, as he approached t)ie Dehls on his way 
from Kurum The river SiripOl, also, has such low flat 


‘ Wood, ‘Jonmey,’ pp. 135-136. The plain between the streams 
that n'ater Kundus and Kuram has an undulating sor&ce, and, 
though unfit for agriculture, affords eicellent pasturage. 

• Fenkr, Voyage, I, pp. 4x7-418. 

* tt»d. p. 419. 
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banks nearth^s townithougfh It is situated in the mountains, 
that its water can be made use of for Irrigation in spring'. 

Katurally, artificial irrigation is not employed co any 
great degree before the rivera enter level land. Con¬ 
sequently, some of the most considerable settlements are 
situated on the very verge of tlie desert. The flat districts 
In the neighbourhood of Balkh are traversed by numerous 
channels, which distribute the water over the whole plain 
on which lie the ruins of ancient Bactria. This, In old 
times, caused Its great fertility, and is at present the cause 
of the marshy state of Its soil, where cultivation does not 
Nourish*. 

But the water ef the liver is absorbed by this manner of 
irrigation to such a degree that it disappears in the sand4 
of the steppes without reaching the 0 >:us. Yet, even in 
the North-East of Baikh, there are ruins of considerable 
extent in the midst of the desert. They are called SlySh* 
gird *. They certainly afford proof that in earlier times the 
quantity of water flowing from the mountains was by far 
greater, or at least that cultivation was far moi^e eflicicni 
than now-a-days. 

What has been said of BatVh Is no less true with regard 
to Kundus and Khulm, ShibSrjUn and AndkU&i, and par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the oasis of Merv^ 

The situation of the Kcrlriid is apparently more favour* 
able. Its valley is broad and open, nnd arable land is 
found in greater extent even near the middle course of the 
stream. The district of llar^va, therefore, was doubtless, 
in early times, already an important centre of cultivation. 
Tbc same may bo said with respect to the tracts situated 
to the West on the Keshef, the Atrck and GurgSn, which led 
the people up iuto the more fertile Adds of Media. 

A large tract of fertile ground is also found about the 
lake of Hfimun, but the soil is not seldom marshy. It was 

* Cf. p. 70 of Ot/iranuehe Kulfur. 

* Grodekoff, 'Ride/ p. 80; Fcrricr, ‘Voyages/ vol. I, pp. 389-39* i 
Buroes, ‘ BokhSrl,’ voL ii, p, 2 07; Elphinslone, ‘ KabuV «> 1 . ii, p. s 13. 

* Grodekoff, ‘ Ride/ pp. X3-X4. 

* Comp. pp. 60, 61. 69, 70, 71 of OKA. 
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without doubt necessary to drain it in many places, before 
tilUag and sowii^ were possible. East of the Jake of 
Hirai'm waterless deserts extend as far as tiie mountains, 
oiJy a fe^v strips affording suitabie pastures to nomad 
tribes, at least in winter. Arable land is found only in 
narrow strips along the rivers Fararud, KhSshrud, and 
especially the Hilcnend, But cultivation is here rendered 
pos^e only by artiHcia! irrigation. 

In the mountainous Talons of the Aimlks and Hezares 
there is abundance of natural pasture. It may be regarded 
as certain that agriculture is possible in some places, but in 
comparison with cattle-breeding it will doubtless remain 
unimportant. 

I shall now pass over to the province South-West of 
Cabul, between the inner Suleiman range and the Hilmend. 
It has the general character of a rather sterile plateau 
traversed by ranges of mountains. There are sufficient 
pastures; but fields and gardens are conhned, for the 
most part, to the banks of rivers, namely the A^handab, 
the Tarnak, and the A^hesan- Here also the ground 
everywhere requires an artificial supply of water in order to 
repay cultivation. 

The mountains of Pishin are rocky, cold, devoid of 
v'egetation. Even the plateau of Tuba, prised for its 
beauty, consists almost exclusively of pastures. Cora Is 
grown ia small tracts, where the ground can be watered- 
The Shdrawak too owes its productiveness exclusively to 
artificial irrigation *. 

We know little about the nature of the soil of the upper 
Kuium and Gumal, where pasture-land is certainly abun¬ 
dant; however, arable land cannot be vvantlng since there is 
00 lack of irrigation. The valley of the CSbulrud is no less 
adapted for extensive cultivation. But in the mountains of 
Kohistan, KafirisCan and Chitral, the land available for 
tillage is, for the most part, restricted to the wider valleys 
and the more gentle slopes. Pasture-land is here also very 
common. The rugged and rocky parts of the highest 
mountains are absolutely useless for cultivation. 


» Comp, pp, xro, ns aiOKA. 
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With such conditions of aoH, hiabandry must naturally 
increase and Aouriab. It is a matter of course that eveiy 
spot of laod, even the smallest, is profited by, if it can be 
cultivated. As the sterility of the soil Is caused by the 
deficiency of moisture* artificial irri^tion is especially em> 
ployed in a most rational way, and advantage is taken of 
the water of rivers, lakes and springs as far as possible. 

Indeed the Irrigation of the soli is carried out with admi¬ 
rable care throughout TurklsUo, AfghSnlsifin and Persia. 

The Persians evince great ability and skill in their 
system of irngation. And yet it Is followed by people who 
have no technical knowledge at all, and whose appliances 
must be called to some extent defective. We cannot but 
admire whatever the Persians accomplish In finding out 
springs, in digging subterranean channels, In dividing and 
diverting rivers. Hundreds of villages have been created 
by turning the course of rivers or by separating ^hc river 
loco several branches ^ 

The beauty of die aqueducts In the environs of HerAC 
Is praised by many a traveller*. Tlie system of irrigation 
practised In Afghftn TurkIstAn, especially in Che neighbour¬ 
hood of Balkh, Andkhui and Shlbargln, has been referred 
to by me on several occasions. Nor is It less certain that 
the oasis of Khiva owes Its fertility solely to the channels 
cut from the Oxus. 

Nowhere, I think, la the art of watering fields more 
perfect, nowhere Is every drop of water turned to better 
account than in the valley of the ZerafshAn. We arc 
perfectly right in stating that here population can only 
increase If the supply of water increases. 

Accordto Radloff*, it might be difficult, even for 
scientifically trained engineers, to make anything more 
skilfully than has been done by the people that dwell on 
the banks of the Zerafsliln. The picturesqueness of the 

* Polak, Ptrstat,\ol U, pp. ix6, tip; cf. RHter, Asien, VUl, 
p. 44S; Roscher, NefionalSifttcwiii, | 36, note 6. 

* Vide pp. 73“74 of OKA. 

* Zeils<kri/f dtr QeselUcke^i /Sr Krdlmde, vol. vl, p. 407 seq. 
Comp Kbonikeff, SotMrS, p. 46. 
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aejghfacmrliood of Samarkand depends entirely on artificial 
irrigation. Without such a supply of water the valley 
would be sterile and barren. But now the banks of the 
river are crowned by blossoming gardens and groves of 
frult'beanng trees, by waving fields and smUii^ meadows, 
wherein feed numerous herds. And not far from here lies 
the most dreary desert of the globe ( 

The system of irrigation adopted by the inhabitants 
of the district of ZerafshSn is desciibed at length by 
Schuyler ^ 

Between Penjkend and the lake of Dengit into which 
the Zerafshan fion's, S5 principal channels are numbered. 
Their whole length amounts to 4500 kilometres. The 
numerous branches and ditchcs» which divide from the 
channels and distribute the water over fields and gardens, 
are not included in this reckoning. 

The first great channel, called Bulungur, branches off 
nearPcnjkend from the right bank. It waters the tracts 
to the North of the river and is one of the oldest in the 
valley of the Zerafshan. 

Further dovm, on the left side, begins the channel 
Datgam^, This supplies Samarkand and the territory on 
the left ride of the ZerafshSo with the necessary moisture. 

At the foot of the hill Chupln*ata, not far from Samar¬ 
kand, the river divides into two different streams. The North¬ 
ern is called Ak-dary 5 , * white stream;' and the Southern, 
Kar 2 -dary|, ‘black stream.’ The)’ enclose an island of con¬ 
siderable fertility. Its length is 11^ kilometres, its greatest 
breadth 14 kilometres. Above Katta-kurgSn the Kar 3 - 
daiya sends o(T the channel Nari-pai, which returns after 
a course of $0 kilometres into the Zerafshan near Kermin. 
The whole Hastcra part of Bokhara depends on the Karl- 
daryS and Nari*pai for its water-supply, 

The town of Bokhara and the province in the North of it 
are watered by the Shcheri-rud and other channels, which 
branch off from the Zerafshan below Kermin. Almost all 


' Schuyler, 7 )trkis/Sny voL i, p. 286 seq. 
• Vi^t p. 3a, of OKA. 
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the rest of the water of this river Is distributed over the 
country by ditches and channels 5 only a very small portion 
reaches the lake of Dengiz. 


At the first coloaiiatlon of the country the Arians, in- 
deed» cotnmenced with cultis'atiog tracts that were natu* 
rally productive. But very soon misfortunes, attended with 
^reat danger, b^an to be felt. The raiurdl in TurkistSn 
and Eastern Irin is extremely unequal, the success of the 
harvest Is, therefore, very uncertain’. Bad harvests and 
times of pressing want and distress must have been ex¬ 
perienced. 

In the early times, therefore, the project was planned of 
employing the water of rivers for the irrigation of the fields. 
The colonists settled on the banks of a river and extended 
their fields as far as artificial Irrigation was possible. 

The Avesta people hod already no inconsiderable tech¬ 
nical skill for irrigation. In the GSthSa, it Is tnie, this 
subject is not spoken of. V/e shall see that this is to be 
accounted for not only by the scantiness of the texts, but 


’ Schuyler, Turh'il^, vol.{,p. 'Experience shows, too, 
that the harvests on these (rain) lands are exceedingly variable. 
Thus, for example, in i8ds, the extensive rain-lands to the south of 
Kaita-kurgSn, called Chul, produced 1,106,000 bushels of wheat; 
in 1868:155,620; in 1870: 486; and In 18711 19,430.... The 
great famioe of 1870 Is still remembered. From t8ic to 1811 
there was no winter, and no rain fell in the spring, wherefore the 
harvest in the rain-lands failed entirely, and there was such a famine 
that men sold their children, ibeir sisters and mothers, and either 
killed the old people or left (hem to starve, la 1835 there was 
another famine from the same causes, but less disastrous In Us con¬ 
sequences, as there bad been a remarkably good harvest in the 
preceding year. In the winter of 188^70 there was no snow and 
very little rain in the following spring, so that the wheal on ibc 
rais-londs had no sooner sprouted than it dried up.^ These facts 
are taken from an essay wrioen by Grebenkin on the ‘ Causes of 
the Bad Harvests in Bokhara,' published In the GtueUe, 

1873, Kos. 17 and 18. 
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that it 19 abo founded on the economical state of the first 
period ot Zoroastrian civilization. 

In the later Avesta we see that agriculture was highly 
devebped. All the means are already known and em¬ 
ployed by which nature is assisted and its deficiencies 
relieved in Central Asia even in our days \ 

Both the draining of morasses and the irrigarios of arid 
sml are praised as highly meritorious^. Such drainiog 
was indispensable in some regions, as for instance on the 
HSmiiQ; while irrigation was almost necessary in all parts 
of the country. The religion of Mazda invites its adherents 
to ceaseless activity in agriculture no less than in other pur¬ 
suits. It bids them fight against sterility and barrenness, 
and create instead of them afHueuce and culture. 

Only the cultivated ground is the property of Mazda. 
Regions devoid of cultivation are haunted by evil spirits. 
Wherever, therefore, a follower of the Avesta religion 
settles, it wifi be his first duty to render the soil productive. 
It is a triumph of the good cause whenever a portion of 
arable ground is wrung from the deatb-Jike desert In the 
Vendidad the genius of the earth is said to rejoice at the 
8(ril bdi^ tilled and com produced, and to mourn at its 
remaining barren and sterile. The earth is like a woman, 
who misses her vocation when she grows old childless, but 
who is proud in happiness and beauty when healthy sons 
ou-e their lives to her*. 

This view wiil explain why in the Avesta belief and 
unbelief arc so often brought in Immediate coonecdon wiUi 
die vegetable life of nature. 

At the birtli of Zarathushtra the ^vatc^s and plants 
increase. On the contrary, a sinner who has defiled 

‘ Terms of agriculcure are: a/ai-Mm 'to work the soil' (N.P. 
&arsy<»i, hrs/gar, 6orsi^3ri) ; Wrty 'to beget, to produce (fraIt)*5 
(from jnwa+iiffrfAA', from root A»r«/ 5 aSkt. AvA, cf. 
Mh/f, ‘ culdvadon of core'). 

» Vd. iti, 4-5. 

* This idea is chiedy made use of in (he third chapter of the 
Vendidad, and forms the key-note of the whole passage. Cf. 
ZddmG, vol. xxsiv, p. 421 note. 
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himself by touching a dead body, will cause the (>asturc 9 
to be parched by heat or herds and flocks to be endangered 
by enormous masses of snow jn winter*. 

A misbeliever, an Ailmnaugha, takes away all ferlility 
from the country l^e dwells in. Only after he has suffered 
merited death is it that prosperity and affluence, bliss and 
plenty, will return to it 

The prostitute, who mingles the seed of the pious and 
impious, is said to dry up by her looks a third part of the 
running waters, and Co stunt a third part of the beautiful 
gold-coloured plants. The attacks of evi 1 spi rits are d i rected 
peculiarly against tlie fertility of the earth. The good 
spirits endeavour to keep off these assaults; 

' When the Evil Spirit sought to overwhelm the creations 
of the Good and Holy Spirit, there Intervened, 
hostile to him, Vohu-mand and the Fire. They 
both overthrew the enmity of the evil, vdeked SpIriC, 
that he might never check the course of waters, nor 
prevent the growth of plants. At once the blissful 
waters of the high Creator, of the powerful Ahura 
Masda, began to f 1 o\v and His plants began to 
spreuc 

The practical side of the Zoroastrian religion was, of 
course, of the greatest importance for civilization. What 
happy influence it exercised in Persia has been shown in an 
excellent manner by Ritter^. By the cultivation of the 
ground, the construction of fountains and the planting of' 
trees the rigour of the Irlnian soil and climate were gradu¬ 
ally and imperceptibly mitigated.' 

It is cert^nly not unknown that the last followers of the 
Zoroastrian rclipon on Persian ground, the Guebers in 
Yezd and KirmSn, chiefly attended to horticulture. It was 
not by the severity of external circumstances alone that 
they were compelled to do so*. They were in no less 

' Yi. XIII, n: Vd- VI!, 36-37. * Vd. IX, 63 - 67 . 

• Yt XIII, 77-78- Cf. Geldner, Jf/e/rii, § 81- 

' vol. viii, p. 375. 

* Khanlkoff, Jlf/meire, p. 303: * Empicbis par la concunance 
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degree influenced by their rel^ous precepts and their 
habitual esteem for agricultural pursuits. 

ArtifictaJ irrigation is, according to the Avesta, an in¬ 
dispensable requisite In agriculture ^ In the district of 
ZerafshSn there is a custom of dividing the field into squares 
in growing lucern and grain which demand an equal dis¬ 
tribution of water. They are separated by small ridges 
a few inches high. When they are filled 'vith water, the 
opening from the canal is dosed and the water is left to 
soak into the soil 

Probably, in old times as at present, the main channel was 
first dug. From it there branched off, if wanted, secondary 
channels and ditches which distributed the water over the 
fields. It is characteristic of the regard for public utility in 
the Avesta people, that tn the Vendidad the construction 
of water-channels is enjoined as compensation for tres¬ 
passes^. 

On fields too distant from the river wells were dug la 
search of springs^. The water was then drawn up, we must 
suppose^ by means of suitable appliances. 

In the construction of wells the modem Persians show 


des imsulmans de prendre une pari active dans le conmeKe et 
dans I'indnsirie maoufacturi^re, ies Guhbiea se livrent presque ea- 
clurivement au jaxdina^e.' 

‘ NiJaJ ■ apm • AAtAaifi ■ avi ■ ym^eiarafum, Vd- V, g; ndcia • 
paithof/a « Mtudetyoffut • /m • s 3 m • kHrayen, tnd • • karnAjffn, 

Vd. VI, a. 

* Schuyler, Turhsi^ toI. i, p. *89. 

* Vd. XIV, 12; V, 5. The diic^s naade for irrigation are 
called vaidhi or vdiihu In the Pamir dialects (Thmatshik, p. 34) 
is loond vfrldh, widdJi with the same signification. A greater 
cliannel is called itruddi, Vd. XIII, 38. The order of the ex¬ 
pressions, mafgAa, vofftta, vmdh, ^ndrya, is to he observed. 
The enumeration is made apparently from the smallest to the 
larger. JusU translates' river,’ but this is probably denoted by the 
last expreasioo. I would refer also to Vsp, XVI, 3 : ihatihrya • 
apauha - gematcAa • urverioteha, ‘the waiers, fields and herbs 
appertaining to a settlement.' 

* Ckati or ^AlTsN.P, ekjk ‘pu/ms, fovta.’ Vd. XID, 38: 

VI, 33. 
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sp€claJ ability. They combine them by horizontal stream- 
work8» so as to form a whole net-work of subtenaiiean 
channels, The water is drawn up in the' follovdng manner: 
the bucket, fastened to a rope, is sunk into the well; tlic 
rope runs round a beam; oxen yoked to its opposite end 
draw up the bucket when filled- In order to lighten the 
work the team la commonly driven down an inclined 
plane ^ 

In regions where water was particularly scarce, cisterns 
seem to have been constructed *. The rain-water gathered 
there appears to have served for men and herds. It was 
scarcely sufficient for irrigating the fields. 

The Avesta distinguishes three stages In agricultural 
pursuits: pioug/iiii^ up, and ploughing dawH^. 

The ploughing up was immediately followed by the sowing 
of com. Then the seed was covered with earth, Of the 
form of the plough and of the harrow nothing certain can be 
stated. At pi’csent agricultural implements are very simple 
and primitive in Turkisiin. Hence we may suppose that 
they were no less so in ancient days. 

According to the sutements of the A vesta, the irrigation 
of the soil must have preceded the work of the plough. 
It was considered a preliminary condition of tilling and 
sowing. But it was not thought sufficient to water tlie 
fields only once. It was repeated two or three times*. 
In agreement will) this is the actual custom of the peasantry 
in the environs of Samarkand in growing wheat. 

' Winter-wheat and barley are sown about the middle of 
September, and worked in with a rude harrow. Winter- 


' PeUk, Permit, vol. i, p. xao. 

* Such cisterns are probably meant (Vd. XV, 39) byffS>e^oM 
(from root hart' » dig *). 

* Vd. VI, d s hiWi, itffshA* (from root ikarerA ‘ to draw fur¬ 
rows’), pareiaHJi. 

* Vd. XIV, 13:' Amble and prodacllve land ($ 3 m • iart/ 0 > 3 m • 

ra$dhy 8 n{^ shall be given to pious men in good piety for the expia¬ 
tion of tbe BOuL Creator I of what kind must the land be? Such 
(a land) as it hoieevjaknd' Vd. V, 5; ana • • vtudlm ena- 

hiftrsy ana - /hriSm ; pascha • lUirlni. 
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wheat U irr^ted two or three times, barley only once»and 
the han/est ripens about the end of May'.’ 

We do oot learn anything further of the tasks and labours 
of the farmer until the han?est*tinic. Nor can it be stated, 
as 1 have already remarked what kind of grain was cult!* 
vated. At present, wheat is general in Turkistm Za the 
district of 2erafehan one-fourth part of the watered land is 
sown with wheat, about one-fifteenth only with barley 
The s^ricultural system followed by the Avesta people 
espedaily resembles that whieh is at present employed 
with respect to wheat- Vet I dare not hence draw any 
natural conclusion with regard to the ancient practice. 

The time forgatbeniig the harvest was, of course, very 
different according to climate and tempecature, and even 
according to the season of sowing in different provioccs- 
By the beginning of September the crop was everywhere 
brought homo, even in the coldest districts. At this time, 
therefore, the harvest-feast was celebrated \ 

When the com was cut, it was probably trodden out by 
horses and oxen driven over the sheaves spread on the 
ground. This method is still generally practised. What¬ 
ever was not immediately consumed was'preserved in iarfu. 
The separation of the grain from the chaff was performed 
by or fannir^. In the mill, the construction of 

which was certainly most primitive, the com was ground 
and so meal was made^ 


' Schuyler, TnrkiilaH, vol. i, p. 290. 

* Comp. pp. 151-152 of OKA. 

* Schuyler, TVr/iuAm, vol. i, p. 291. 

* Paftnii-iahjiQ. Vide p. 146 of OKA. Hence, therefore, we 
must not conclude that the climate was exceptionally rigorous. 
How is it possible to lay down a uniffcrsalJy valid kw for terri¬ 
tories of such diametrically opposite character, as Balkh and 
Kabul, SeVsSn and Ghasna, the districts of Panja and Zerafechan i 
The harvest certainly took place one or two months kter in the 
mountain valleys than in the hot plains. 

‘ y3van ‘ bam' (Vd. XVII, 3); sudhuh ‘ winnowing-fan ’ (from 
It s»iA=Skr, fudh ‘to cleanse'), Vd. Ill, 32; pikh/ra 'mill' (from 
rt. pith 'to grind ')j guMi ‘meal' Schuyler, TrtrJkisfdn, 70I, i, 
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Not on]/ corn, but also grass and fruit-tr«es were objects 
of cultivation with the Avesta people: 

‘Creator of this material world, Thou Holy Onel 
Where, thirdly, Is the Earth most gladdened? 
Ahura Mazda answered: Wherever grain Is mostly 
produced, O son of SpiUma, Zarathushlra, and 
grass and fniit-bearing treea; wherever arid laud 
is changed into watered, and marshy into dry landh’ 

We know that in Old-IrSn stall-feeding was necessary 
during winter. This required the storing of hay in spite of 
abundant pastures. According to the passage cited above 
it will scarcely be contested that ffrofs was ffrowfi But ic 
was certainly restricted as far as possible on account of the 
small extent of productive land. But a portion of the 
winter fodder might have been also obtained from pastures. 

It is a matter of importance that ifts At'ssta psopk also 
cnltivaied StviS. This circumstance proves that they were a 
fully-settled people. Kc w)io cultivates gr«un. takes care of 
his immediate wants, but he who rears trees, thinks less of 
his own advantage tlian of that of his children and grand- 
children who shall one day enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
He supposes that hjs progeny will dwell on the same land, 
will plough the same held. Confiding in their love and 
reverence for himself he will leave them his land in the 
best possible condition. 

I have already spoken about the abundance of fruit in 
Turkistin and Eastern Ir&nl Persia and Afghsnistin, 
which are more favourably situated, are famous for their 
splendid gardens. 

In his description of the inhabitants of Zerafsliin in 
connection with the subject of horticulture, Schuyler says: 


p S90: ‘ The grain, Instead of being thrashed, is trodden out by 
oaeo and horses, and then cleaned by being tossed in the 9is' 

* Vd.111,4. 

* Also in Vd. XV, 4 r-4» the question seems to refer to artifici* 
oily laid-oui meadows {jv • offtm ■ na/rm • ladoi/a ■ visfrish). It 
is true that Geldner trances ' hurdle.’ 

* P'lAp. 151 or 0/C A. 
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‘ The gardens ate the glory of all this land. The Jong 
rows of poplars and elm-trees, the vine3^nis, the dark 
foliage of the pomegranate over the walls, transport one at 
once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern France. 
In the early spring the outskirts of the city and indeed 
the whole valley are one mass of white and.pink with the 
bloom of almond and peach, of cherry and apple, of apricot 
and plum trees, which perfume the air for miles around. 
Nowhere are fruits more abundant, and of some varieties it 
can be said that nowhere are they better 


little can be staled with certainty as to the system of 
managing farms followed by the Avesta people. It may 
have varied in different provinces. 

A ^stem of fields having permanent pasturage is best 
adapted to the conditions of the soil. It is characteristic 
of this system that the ground is divided into two principal 
porticos, of which one is employed for growing corn, the 
other as permanent pasture*. The former lies nearer to 
the centre, or the settlement, in order to lessen the work In 
the fields. In Irln it was limited to the banks of rivers, or 
slopes naturally Irrigated. 

Manuring was unknown. Had it ever been practised, it 
would have been mentioned amoog the preparatory stages 
of agriculture sot less than irr^tlon. Nor do we know 
whether several species of grain were cultivated or whether 
the rotation of crops was understood. It was necessary, 
therefore, to let the soil lie fallow at certain periods. It 
^va3 aJso not impossible to turn it into grass-land, since the 
cultivation of meadows was at least not quite unknown. 

Finally, I again refer here to the state of husbandry in 
the district of Zerafshan, as knovm to us and as described 
by Schuyler®: 

* Fanners possessing only four or five acres endeavour 
by careful cultivation to get as much out of their land as 


’ TttrkitlAn, vol. i, p. a^6. 

* Roscher, \ 25. 

• TvrkiilSn, vol, i, pp. 289-S90. 
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posable, without allowing it to lie fallow too long. In 
geneml the larger farmers pursue a modification of the 
three-field system- The field, after lying fallow for a year, 
is sown with winter-wheat or barley. The next year, after 
this crop is reaped, the land la again ploughed up and sown 
for the second haivest with millet, sesame, lentils, carrots or 
poppies.' 


^ 20. Mamfeutunt. 

Every manufacture begins in the family. Originall/i 
it is exclusively a domestic Industry. Wherever it has 
already begun to become a profession, it is not the tx* 
elusive occupation. Farming is carried on at the same 
time as a subsidiary employment, as is not seldom the case 
in our snllagci. 

Not before considerable numbers crowd together in one 
place, or befoi'e a lively commercial intercourse allowing 
the constant exchange of manufactured articles in return 
for natural productions, arises, will industry make any great 
progress. This progress, therefore, coincides with the 
giadual development of villages into towns. Then, by 
reason of the increasing demand, the manufactureris able 
to support hi m self and his family by his indust ry. He finds 
it no longer profitable to work in tlie fields. Ail his energy 
is devoted to his craft; increasing custom sharpens 1^ 
ingenuity, and thus industry thrives not merely in extent 
but also in excellence. 

With the A vesta people it is true that manufactures did 
not dcvelope in such a normal way. And yet the follow¬ 
ing sketch may serve as a standard whereby to judge the 
state of Industry In Old-IrUn at the period described In the 
Avesta. 

The articles of manufacture in use among the Avesta 
people were many and various, in (act, too varied to allow 
us to think of them as merely the productions of domestic 
industry in the full sense of the word. Thus we arc 
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compelled to assume that there was a distinct class of 
handicraftsmen. 

Wth these brief observations I pro«ed to enter more 
closely into this question. 

Special skill seems to have been shewn in the working 
of metals. The manufacture of instruments of gold and 
brass or bronze was the most important branch of this in¬ 
dustry^ but »lver, copper and lead too seem to have been 
wrked^. We must not foiget that the Avesta texts are 
too scanty to furnish an idea of the instruments which they 
made use of, or of their mode of working and technical 
knowledge. 

Gold was the best known and most precious metal. No 
less on account of its brilliancy and splendour, than on 
account of the little difficulty which it offers to tbe workman, 
it was employed first of all metals in different parts of the 
worid- 

In Old-Iran jewellery was chiefly made of gold. The 
Avesta ‘ speaks of golden fillets, ear-rings and necklaces. 
Gold cups or bowls seem to have been used on the occasions 
.of the Hauma consecration Gold was also employed for 
the embellishment of arms, particularly the hilts of daggers 
and swords, Tbe dagger, which the legendary king Yima 
wore as a badge of his sovereign power, is styled ‘decorated 
with gold*.' Finally, it must be mentioned that gold 
embroidery on garments, coverings and carpets was not 
quite unknown ®- 

* Vidt pp. r 47-148 of OKA. The workshop (?) of a worker in 
merals is called pism. Tbe particular class is denoted by the com¬ 
pounds: s^ranj^taepa, tregatS^ofpe, Ac. Pisra may be coDoecied . 
u-iib Skr.‘to adorn, to decorate, to work skilfully’; Mfpa musi 
l>e derived from rL which has been preserved in N.R 

• to harden.* For the whole statement compare Vd. VIH, 87 seq,, 
where you will find a list of manufacrures in which fire is used. 

* Zaronyi-pHia ' with golden fillets ’ (YL XV, 57; XIX, 41); fti- 

‘ with a golden necklace ’ {Yt XV, §7). Cf. Yl V, 
J 87 sod p. 2*7 otOKA. 

* Toi^tt-iarament. Ys. X, 17. 

* rishM* • taranyo-patta. Vd II, 7. Cf Skr. /ura^-pefett. 

* Sec pp. t2$, *25, as7 of OKA. 
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GoW is principally mentioned wherever divine being3 or 
thills beloflgiog to them are spoken of. 

The chariot and the chariot>whee!s of the wind-ycuata 
Vayu and of Mithra are made of gfold. The former wears 
a girdle, a hdmetj and arms of gold; the Utter is clad in 
a gold coat^of.maiP. The very hoofs of the horses of 
Mithra and Srausha are shod with gold or silver 

It is hardiy necessary to say that these words are merely 
metaphorical. Certainly no one will conclude from such 
descriptions that helmets or maU<oats» nay, even chariots 
and wheels and horse«shoes, were made of gold I Yet by 
these figures of speech it Is proved boyond doubt that 
these precious metals were worked to no little extent. We 
see also that gold was considered a symbol of affluence and 
splendour and therefore reckoned among the possessions of 
divine beings. 

Besides vessels of gold there were others of stiver, brass 
and copper, and likewise of stone, elay and wood’. Those 
of brass or lead Nvere of least value. The most common 
things only, used in every-day life, were made of tltesc 
materials. It must be remarked that vessels of lead were 
apt to become very dangerous to health*. 

Silvir was considered inferior only to gold. But the 
former was worked far less than the latter, The cup in 
which the Hauma is purified is made either of gold or 
silver. Mithra wears on his head a helmet of silver K 
Arms and weapons are chiefly made of brass or bronze, 
e g., helmets and coatS'Of-maih arrow-heads and metal- 
heads of dubs, as well as the blades of swords and daggers *. 


' Yl.XV, 67 ; X, iis, ita, 136. 

« YuX, 125; YaLVU, 27, 

’ Vd. VI!, 74 seq. treats of the cleaosing of such vessels. Cf. 
hy^na' ayafkaput (Y|. XXII, a). 

• Aya^hainm • pJ • ^rtm • ta • ntlma ■ khtka/hra • vatrya. Vd- 
XVI, 6. 

• ' Ye. X, 17; YtX,iia. 

• An iron-foundry is calledyVa-A «<4 (Yl X, pd). Compare Sir. 
wfli-wA, Alluawa*veda, XI, 8, x$ (B.F. sui voct). 
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Tn the Avesta, therefore, the word ‘brass’ is metaphorically 
employed for arms, 

Clubs were also covered with plates and knobs of copper 
to increase their size and weight^. 

I come now to pottery- 

Earthen vessels have already been mentioned above. 
They were usually baked in kilns * specially constructed for 
the purpose. The art of makii^ and burning tUes was also 
well known. But glass, as I think, was not yet made. The 
belief that the old Iranians manufactured glass would lead 
to important conclusions in the history of civilization. 
But it rests only on an incorrect interpretation of the text*. 

I would, likewise, ascribe the use of coal as fuel to the 
age of the A vesta The melting of metals required a fire 
of intense heat This want may first liave led to the use of 
coal. The material wis Jess deficient in old times, we may 
suppose, than now-a-days. 

The art of ioeavinp;^ though very old and known already 
in the Indo-Germanlc period, is mentioned quite casually 
in the Avesta*. With it is mentioned the art of working 
the skins of beasts into garments. Since A tilh iU especially 
is represented as clad in skins, I conjecture that the robes 
of the nobility In particular were trimmed with fur. The 

' Hence ehohakofmm-haosa/napianam, Ya X, 130, 

* Temira. N.P. lermr, seems to denote the potter’s kiln. 

• Vd. VIII, 84-85 says khmbex ■ hatha • tmaim-pcehikdi and 
kktaabaX ■ haeha • yami-pothili&i. The first I translate ‘ from a 
potter’s kiln, where clay is burned,’ the latter * from a potter’s kiln, 
where vessels axe burned,’ The former term refers to the making 
of tiles, the latter to pottery in its proper sense. It cannot be 
thought strange that the making of the two articles was regarded 
as a maoufacture, and both are therefore called hhumba. Of 
course is connected with N.P.yllR ' pocuhai! 

♦ I infer this from Vd. VIII, 95, where I Identify the word 
shairya wUb N.P. sak^, sagar ‘coal.’ Thus also GeUlner. 

• Vap ‘ to weave.' Cf twtra-uhiafna ’ woven garments.’ More 
difficult of inierprecation is iiOfna ' veutra, which can scarcely be 
separated from * ita, Skr. ejd * goat* It does not, therefore, 
signify garments of skins, but those made from the hair of goats. 
Cf. p. as4, cote 5 of OJCA. 
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passage referred to proves at the same time that they knew 
well the seasons In which it was either profitable or the 
reverse to hunt beasts for th«r fur. 

The building of carriages and the making of harness 
attained a liigh degree of perfection among the old Iranians 
and the old Indians. But it is to be regretted that many of 
the terms in question are obscure in the Aveata. 

A distinction was madoi I think, between war<hariots 
and baggage*wagons ^ Tl)e former bore a driver and a 
combatant; the latter served for the carriage of goods during 
peace. 

As a rule tliere were two horses to each chariot. They 
stood on the right and left sides of the pole, and their 
halters were fastened to it by means of Iron hooks Some¬ 
times a carriage-and-four was used^ Rich and noble 
gentlemen chiefly indulged In this luxury. The chariots of 
^tyasatas, therefore, are especially described as drawn by 
four horses. 


{ Mtdiciiu and Camiwrce. 

Tits art of healing appears In the Avesta as a profession 
of a higher order. It plays no unimportant part in our 
texts. It had apparently already attained a cerUln degree 
of perfection; and, as I am inelincd to believe, the priests 
ail devoted themselves to this profession ^ 

^ Av. raifte end vStJia. A horse completely harnessed is esUed 
a^yuih/a. 

* AMna and ami-dSna (• Skr. ohhxdhini; cf. also Tomasehek. 

p. 73). Also in Vt X, i >5 some parts of the harness 
are enumerated, e. g. ASst^M, Stma ; but I cannot make out iheir 
meaning. 

* P'Aria • Vd. Vlt, 41. 

* SafsAaaa, ‘ ait of healing,' ‘ medicine,’ and ‘ physician.’ The 

last is also called Again medicine is hfsAaiya. Cf. 

Skr- hhith^ and hAtsha^ The expres^n virnadhagh tot ‘ curing’ 
(Vd. VII, 38) deserves auentiOD, because it is akin to Latin wedeor, 
mdicMs, nudsema. Compare, for the whole, Spnegel, S.A. vol. ill, 
pp. $81-583. 
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Diseases were of course considered by the old Iranians to 
be the creations of Evil. They make their appearance 
in numberless forms. There are ten thousand, as the 
Bundehish asserts’. Angta Manyu created them on earth 
to damage the pious people. But Ahiira Mazda set bounds 
no less to this plague than to all other works of the demons. 
He made the healing plants to grow, by the juice of which 
patients are healed K 

Fevers chiefly are endemic in ancient as well as in modem 
Ii^. They appear in different forms, and are, therefore, 
denoted In the Avesta by different names. Some of those 
names, for reasons which ate apparent, originally mean 
‘flame’ or ‘heat V 

The puerperal fever in particular is also mentioned in 
the Avesta as occurring to women in child-bed, and often 
endangering tbeir lives. Like all other fevers, it is aecom- 
panied by a tormenting thirst*. 

Women, moreover, are exposed to divers diseases. 
Among them the Avesta mentions the disorder of the uie»- 
sirufttn, consisting In an abnormal duration of hemorrhage 

Head-aches also afflicted the Iranian*. Caries, or con¬ 
sumption’—the term tn question is obscure—destroyed the 

* Bdh. IX, 45 West, •Pahla’i Texts,' part i, p. 31. 

• VdXX, 3^4; XXII, a. 

• Dstktt (Vd. XX, $), from rt da 9 - Skr. doh *to bum.’ Neit 
comp ta/hu»Tblv. /afiosi/t (N.P. /aktA ‘febrls'); sdnu/i or 
sJras/ya (^v. gann ‘ beat, flameaccording to Dannesteter, Vd. 
p SSI, n.I, It must mean tbe ague); rutfsa and runaih {Phtv. 

N.P. fanOad 'rigffr fghris, feverish chill ;* jei in Yt XlV, 
33 it is used metaphorically for ‘ £re 

‘ yezieha * hi • h 2 m • la/hS • JofSl • avi . . zofsAnsy^, 

zkha • hi • <fej * yusia • avt • aehj^to • djasSi,yaicha • iudhS • yastha * 
tarshnS, Vd VII, 70. The word toishm may be connecied with 
the root zfin ‘ to bear (children).' 

* Vd. XVI, $ seq. I will no longer assert with confidence that 
piiiiira and rkehda in Vd. V, $g, denote sexual diseases. 

• SdfOffa, from tdra ‘ head.' 

* Vdtevno-tufi. Consumption, as a consequence of unnatural 
practices, is probably meant in Vd. XVIII, 54 by 'we dry away 
from him his tongue and his /at' 
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Strength of his body. An excess of sexual desire' might 
likewise become a sort of disease. 

A grave national evil existed in divers cutaneous dis¬ 
orders, amoi^ which I shall only specify the itch. Most 
terrible was leprosy, which covers and destroys the body of 
the patient. It rages aow-a-daya too all over Central Asia 
and certain tracts of Persia *. 

The bite of snakes caused death by poisoning. This 
maybe understood by* the calamity caused by serpents/ 
spoken of io the A vesta. Some plants, too. contained 
deadly venom, which might be fatal to the incautious^. 

P'urthercnote, there are enumerated in the A vesta a series, 
for the most part of bodily defects and m(armities> which 
were regarded as emblems of the evU spirit There were 
people with a hump on their breasts or backs, stammerers, 
dwarfs or hunch-backed people and such as had ove^rown 
teeth To these mutt be added the blind and the deaf, 
the halt and the lame, the dumb and tlie idiotic. Tlicy 
are all marked by the devil [ 4 ise(w] and therefore excluded 
from the sacrKicei of the pure yasaia Anlhita 


* Vooertihi (Yt. XIII, 131) is ccruunly connected wlih Skr. vxib, 

vrtk&n. In VdVlI, which may be regarded more or less as 
a psralkl passage, we read aihhiiiti • ptmrHshu • etli • voreti, but 
the text Is corrupt 1 shonld like to change the Arse word into 
tighaat'tHifi (cf. ynaidhycthnna, perhaps for maidbyanhma, according 
10 voi. XXXV, p. d66), 'evil desire,' from Kb/V. 

’ Gar mu m N.P. gar, and p&iuon « Skr. pdtaan ' itch'; pofSi • 
rtl^tanui \»-N.P. pit ‘leprosy.' Cf. Polak, Persm, vo). ii,p S©6; 
Schuyler, TkriuAto, vol. i, pp. 147-148, 

* rsb** tbafthe.^Kapasli ■ N.P. kaiati ‘ poison,’ 1 roust 
pass over other names of diseases, as oihonay aahakoa, burvgka, 
4uruka, since they are not inlelligible. 

* Vd. II, a 9 '. /rakaaa, apaka»a, apiveya, htm, vlmi^da^ha. 
The translation of the different terms Is based upon trodilion. 

‘ Ys. V, 93. A^a • Skt. arUhe ‘ blind.' Karena ‘ deaf,'comp. 
Tomaschek, PoTnirdiaUkit, p. 83 (Skr. ‘ear'). ZVso perhaps 
• dhrteva ' fixed, not being able to move,' hence ‘ lame.' Mura « 
Skr. «6r« ‘ sUiy, idiotic.' Ara may perhaps be derived from the 
root r& • Skr. rd ' to utter a sound,’ with the primitive a, hence 
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‘ Healing by means of sayings (mSthra)’ was considered 
the chief and most efficacious kind of medical treatment 
But nobody could utter religious sayii^s and prayers more 
efficaciously than priests. The physicians, therefore, be¬ 
longed to the priestly order. 

If prayers bad not the wished-for effect and if the 
demons of disease would not depart from the patient, the 
physician was called in to help by his skill. According to 
the kind of disorder, therapeutics or su^ery, ‘the cure by 
means of plants ’ or ‘ the cure by means of apparatus ’ was 
employed 

TJie best healing powers have been given by Ahura 
Mazda to plants, especially the poisonous ones. In them 
deadly and healing qualities are combined^. To water 
also healing power was attributed both by the Iranians and 
the Indians *■ Hence it is tliat Amertat and Hars'atat, the 
genii of a long and healthy life, preside over water and 
plants. 

The art of curing was thought very ancient. Its origin 
is traced back to the divine beings by tradition. This art 
was greatly valued by the Avesta people. The last three 
chapters of the VendidSd are almost exclusively devoted 
to It, and it U here that its origin is described. 

Tliriia^, we are told, was the first ‘of the helping, 
pnideot, powerful, intelligent and rich men belonging to the 


'dumb.’ Finally,comes from the root r^/SsSkr. Ias‘lt> 
hobble.’ 

' ^Whri^fthatc (Vd.VlI, 44), The atSthra and vachA^ are 
expressly called or bofikeaya ‘ healing, curing.’ Vd. IX, 

27; X, s; YlHI, 5. 

* Urvarb-baftbaae and kere/b^skaac, Vd. VII, 44. 

• Comp. vi^<hilhrm ‘ a remedy coming from poisonous plants.’ 

♦ Comp. Rv. I, sg. ip-sj j Zimmer, AiL. p. 27 s. 

* Av, Tbriia corresponds to the Indian Jh'ftt, to which, as is 
known, the Greek Tp/r*K, T^rw^, T^reyems are correlative. Evi¬ 
dently TYiia wag, originally, the drify of the water, either celestial or 
terrestrial Since ^^‘ate^ was considered to possess sanative qualt* 
Oes, he might filly be made the inventor and protector of medical 
science. 
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family of the Paradhatal who fought against sickness and 
death'. At his request Mazda causes the numberless 
multitude of healing plants to grow It is also he, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, who first contrived the double mode of 
treatment, either by plants having medicinal qualities or by 
surgical operations. With native simplicity he is said to 
have requested from Ahura Mazda as a boon a medicine 
coming from poisonous plants, and a metallic knife’*. 

Medical treatment did not extend to men only, but 
also to beasts^ There are special precepts regarding the 
efforts which must be made in order to cure dogs that have 
run mad. Medicine should be admioistered to them en» 
tirely in the sameuaiy as to man. If this is done in vain it 
ia permitted to use violence ^ 

He who intended to practise medicine was obliged to 
unde^ a kind of preliminary examination, In connection 
witli which the most characteristic feature was that au^lcal 
experiments were made on unbeiievera If they died under 
awkward hands, the loss was not considered a great one. 

If he who underwent the examination failed in three 
operations, he was incapable for ever of becoming a pliy- 
sician. If, nevertheieas, he practised medicine, and if one 
of his patients died in consequence of injudicious trestment, 
it was imputed to him as intentional murder. But if, on 
the contrary, he succeeded in three operations and the 
patients recovered, he wcis allowed to practise without any 
restriction *, 

If the physician was called to a sick person, he was 
obliged to answer the summons as soon as possible. But 
the VendidSd deprecates hastiness in the treatment of the 
sick. Great importance was evidently attached to a correct 
diagno&s. The physician must observe each symptom of 

‘ Vd. XX, I-*. 

* Ur^arSo • boitha^So. Vd. XX. 4. 

* Vi^-ekitknm • dm • oyvala • 6y<ipi^ • kkikathra • vairya, Vd. 
XX, $. The last term denotes Srstly ‘ metal,' then * a metallic 
tool/ ‘a knife/ as in Vd. IX, 9. 

* Vd.VII, 43. » Vd. Xirr, 35 seq. 

* These regulations are found In Vd. VII, 36-40. 
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the disease and leam its nature before be decides on tills or 
that remedy. If a disease has begun in the morning, the 
treatment is to commence in the day-time j if durini the 
day, it shall be commenced in the eight; if in the nighty 
the physician has to commence by day-break^. This is 
a precept that was certunJy dispensed with in cases of 
cmc^ncy. 


The fee—which, it seems, was to be paid only after a 
successful cure—is laid do\VD already io theVendidad^. In 
speaking of tlie fee of a physician I enter upon the in¬ 
vestigation of a very important matter in the civilization of 
the Avesta people, vis. the question of money. 

The fee differs for men according to rank and calling, for 
beasts according to their utility. A priest is to be cured 
for a blessing. Therefore, he pays no taxes. 

For curing the master of a house, the head of a 
village, the president of a community, and the sovereign of 
a country respectively, there should be paid an ass, an ox, a 
horse or camel, and a carriage with four horses. For ladles, 
payment must be made, according to their rank, of the 
corresponding female beasts, a she-ass, a cow, a mare or a 
she-camel. The cure of a child of a family, particularly of 
a son, seems to have cost a horse. For curing a domestic 
animal the one next in value was always given; for a horse 
a cow, for an ox an ass, for an ass a sheep, while, last of all, 
bread and milk were ^ven for a sheep. 

We see that natural products, especially domestic animals, 
were the regular medium of payment. Thus the circum¬ 
stances of the Avesta people were quite similar to those of 
tlic old northern nations and of the first epochs of Home. 
In the one, cattle were regarded as the standard of value and 


* yfu • tfSirpAva • wtrtnehaiti, arttahta ■ 6 afiAa:^t; yen • are- 
sahva • KeniUha£/f, kksfiapi^ . bofsAatySt; yeti' ■ iAsAap^va ■ 
tnere^iaiff, usAaAva • Vd. XXX, 3. ‘ The sickness ’ is 

here the graoniabcal subject Mere^A cannot mean, of course, 
‘ to kill.' but only ‘ lo hurt, to prove hurtful.’ Comp, Skr. mrch. 

‘ Vd.VII,4t-^3. 
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moneys; in the other, all bargains were originally effected 
by bartering domestic animals, and coined money vp^s not 
substituted before the legislation of the decemvirs. 

Even in the making of contracts cattle or sheep were 
given in pledge, according to the precepts of the A vesta. 
He who violated or revoked such a contract had to give, 
according to the agreement, one or more head from his 
herd or flock. 

The fee payable to a priest for performing the purificatory 
ceremonies was settled in domestic animals just like the 
fees of physicians. And here it is expressly laid down that 
the beasts themselves shall be given as far as practicable. 
Only in exceptional cases it was allowed to expistea fault 
or transgression by giving other movable goods K 

No proof can be adduced that we ought to understand 
by movable goods also coined money. On the contraiyi 
this is contradicted by all other conditions of commerce. 
Wherever coined money is once known and in general use, 
it Is impossible to think that payment In animals can be 
customary or desirable, even In the ease of priests, to whom 
such property in animals could not but be inconvenient, 
considering that the nature of their duties constantly called 
them away from their own homes. 

At most, it might be conceded that the nobility amassed, 
here and therci in their houses, trinkets, Jewels and other 
precious things which might perhaps serve as means of 
payment in some cases ^ 


' Weinhold, Al/TWif/scia Lthcn, p. sos. 

* Vd. IX, 37-39: . . If they can afford U, the Maidayssna 

shall deliver to that man these animals from out their herds or 
flocks. But if they cannot, they shall replace them by tomt fiJMr 
goodt {pnyH^ • evoretanUtH).' This iranelation of tbc passage, 
according to which the ammaU are evidendy considered as being 
themselves (nartfa, proves that movable goods Id general are only 
meant by it. The same Is apparently signified by sk^tta or kJukafbi 
(• Phlv. kAvitstoA). If this is given as toer^ild • conpensation for 
a murder’ (Vd. IV, 44), w« cannot doubt that horses, eoulc or sheep 
are meant more than anyihlng else. 

• This might be inferred from Yt. XIII, : *Just os a man, 
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Similar circumstances are found at least among cognate 
nations in a similar st^c of civUijation. So it is with Ae 
ancient Germans and the Indians of the Rig-veda. ‘The 
chiefs of the Germans pay by means of horses and jewels; 
excellent horses and rings are given as gifU of honour; 
iiorses and jewels are very often granted as rewards In “Beo¬ 
wulf.” The same is the case with the Vedic tribes: Ntskka, 
a golden ornament for the neck or breast, serves as a present 
together with horses: “A hundred Nishka were given me 
(says the poet of by the king who stood m need; 

with a hundred horses I was presented in one day."’^ 

Of course we cannot speak properly of commercial inter¬ 
course, where a system of currency was entirely wanting, 
It was, I suppose, limited to the exchange of naturai 
products between neighbouring communities. 

But the desire to enter into commercial relations with 
other produces cannot be said not to have existed in the 
time of the Avesta. The attempt was made to construct 
the first bridges and ways. The budding of bridges in 
particular is highly meritorious, since streams and rivers 
are among the greatest obstacles to commerce*, In the 
garden Vara, laid out by Yima (who during the great 
deluge finds here an asylum with his family), there are 
bridges and roads, as signs of good order and management. 

In conclusion, I shall mention some of the standards of 
measure used in the Avesta. 

A dry measure used for grain and even for liquids was 
the Donate^. I cannot say how much it contained. 

a valianl warrior, armed and watchful, drives (the enemies) away 
from his collecledireasures [JiuifvMnt^reUa .« hocha • ihait&C)' 

' Zimmer, AiZ,- p. 259. 

• Comp. Vd. XIV, Id; XVIII, U- 'Way' is puingMa - Skr. 
fH^rga, (Vd. 11 , 26). * Bridge' is pes^u (- pfre/x, from ibe reel par 
‘ to pass over'), originally only a natural food. The bridge supported 
on p 3 c» or pillars is called more specifically frasekinhana (cf. 

Skr. tkaMd). Also hofUt ■ Skr. ttta means, 1 think, both ‘ ford ’ and 
‘ bridge,’ 

* According to Vd. XVI, 7, a menstniating woman is to receive 
for (daily) food one Danar idykra (?) and two Danar kkshouira. De 
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The smaller linear measyres are taken from parts of the 
human body, and especially the Jingtr. Sometimes, too, 
the uppermost joint of the middle is employed as a 

still smaller unit. Then foUo%vs the next the til 
(the fore-arm from the top of the finger to the elbow), and, 
finally, the whole arm 

The Joot served for a further unit of measure; three 
feet make a pact’. 

A greater length was determined by the HAthra. Three 
or four made a Parasaug {^Farsang) A very interesting 
measure of length is the Oiartu. Like the sudion of old 
Greece It seems to have been the length of the racc*ground 
settled by use. But it might perhaps have been the 
distance made by a horse and bis rider in ont run In this 
case the ler^th of the Ckartu would be entirely vague and 
unsettled. 


f 22. Tlt 6 Settlements of the A vesta People. 

The A vesta contains a wliole aeries of expressioita, 
having the general signification of ' colony’ or ‘setUement.’ 


Harks (Ps. /r. vol. i, p. S35. note g) observes regarding the Af- 
nert: ' Mesure de capsdid ou de poida dent la base est une cer- 
Uinequaniild de grain. £lle panU poser environ 700 grains.’ 

* ' Finger'ser^u (the Skr. ^a^Ou’slso is a linear measure, see 
B,R, wf) ; * 6nger*point‘a Vd. XVII, g, and 7 ; ‘span 

f F/tff/f. N.P. bxiast\ ' iiV /rtilitu prebSku) or /rd- 

(Skr. aralm); ' am *s^s«sSkr. Mu, 

' ’foot' •podAa, as in Ihripeika and nawpa^Aa) also«g(>« 
as in and fhri-^dyc^ Vd. IX, 8, and jc. 

* Just! (in bis Hdt.) says that the word hdihra denotes 'A measure 
of distance loco feet longer than ^perttsojig! But compare ihe 
differed meaning of it given by West, PeMlavi Ttxlr, part i, p. 46, 
note 5, and p. 50, note a; £dh. XIV, 4; XVI, 7,89. 

* Ckartfti is, indeed, connected with fhe fool tbar ' 10 run,’ and 
tharela ‘ race-ground.’ The ‘ Vara ’ of Yima is said to be a ehor/u 
long In every direction (Vd. II, ss). The tradition translates the 
word by asp-rus ' horse-way,’ 
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Sometimes they designate merely the relations in which 
the individual lives with his family and his domestics, 
sometimes the hamlet or the village, sometimes even the 
entire district attached to it, sometimes the country, so far 
as it is in general cultivated and inhabited, in opposition to 
the surrounding unoccupied regions K 

* The most imporcmt expressions may be traced partly from the 
root khshi, r/b'sShr. kshi, partly from <i^ssS)tr. ra 4 ‘to sit down,' 
partly also from ltar<sk^SYi. ‘to moke furrows, to cultivate 

the field.' To Ihthi belong Shift (such as tu- 

kshili, next rStJth-shili ' quiet, secure Mideraent/ and darfghd-rhiti 
'Usiing seulemenl’; hvihfti 'yearly, good dwelling’ is lo 

be particularly noticed, because In this expression as allusion is con¬ 
tained to a changing of the field}.—2. Shatliunutn lo htuhoiih^man 
and skayana. The last one means the land generally inhabited, 
hence airyb'^hayana. Gava is a ihayena, I e. the habitable part in 
Sugbdba, Kboenfa in Vehrkana, Viukerta in the land of the 
Bushaka.—S. Shbiihra Is the ' field.' Hence this word stands 
together with conceptions such as gtuyadA' ’pasture-ground,’ 
tMOfihoM ' dv,*el)ing>' ase§h ‘ district.' Ct also shoifhrya ■ npatfh/i • 
sfKiseha ■ nnvrJmha p, so?, note 3. lit Ys, 31. ifi thoi/A/ya 
stands as elsewhere $an/u. 

To the root had belong hadevun, 'settlement,' ajtd hadish, 
meaning the same. The latter word occurs thrice in the Vispered 
with the chancteriaic epithet ‘rich in fields.' The fonner one 
belongs to the Gllhfi dialect. To iareth belongs harsha io 
herthb^Ssa ’founding, disposing and ruling seitleznertts.' 
iliis compare Ys. 11. a: 'The horse curses his rider: In future 
shaJt ibou not trap, mount, or rein a courser, as thou Implorest not 
for strength for me in the numerous community, m tlie reulement 
abounding in heroes.’ From the Old-lndian ^d eharsha^i 
may be taken for comparison, particularly fcHcha-irtAfayaA or 
fh/irt6an/7ya^ ‘the five trjl)es,’ With such names the Arians 
vharacicrisc themselves with pride as a nation pursuing s^- 
culture. (Comp, also Joh- Schmidt, AT.Z XXV. p. $9), the 
A vesta harfh/i'a/ su'll denotes (he rustic or peasant 
Farther expressions are: ntof/hana, mof/Aanya, and m(/ha 
'lodging, dwelling, premises of a fiirm.' According to Yt. XIH, 
57, wrtf/Atfwtf must concur with thbilhra. Worthy of notice are 
also such formations as afa§h, shatkra, gaoyaoHi, maflhsnaC 

L 16, II. xd, III. 18, wliere tnos/hane, I l>elie«, denotes 
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This of itself proves what importance fixed settlements 
had io developing the cmlization of the Avesta nation. It 
may be said with perfect justice that they generally formed 
the central point of their entire economical, religious and 
political life. The aeltled agriculturists and breeders of 
cattle are on the one side, and the homeless, restless, 
wandering herdsmen are on the other: these are the two 
great bodies, sharply opposed to each other, into whiclt the 
inhabitants of ancient IrSn were divided. 

'house and farm’ as opposed eo field {tkwfhra) and meadow 
igacyooiW). Herewith corresponds Ys. X. 7, ah{ ■ vUf • uta ■ 
moffhanm • village and farm.’ These words belong, according 
to pp 1*7 snd 156, note id), lo the eommenu^. 

Also fOfiha denotes frequently ‘ settlement, premises of a farm.' 
Thus in the word ka^^a^geffAs * inmate/ It originillymeftni' pos* 
session, property' (trA p. 170, note 3), from root gimji • to conquer, 
to obtain by victory, to acquire.' Comp. Skr./ieye, which has quite 
same meaning. Then geffAa often means' people,’ panicolarly, 
I think, in such expressions as ttsAeAf' ga//A^9 'people of the 
pious,’ Ya XKXl. t; Yi.V, 34; XIX, 41 and 93. The traoHtion 
of meaning, from 'seUlemsDt’ to 'peoisic living in settlements, 
settlers/ is found also in Skr. AsMi and Av. Aodeman. To the Av. 
gaf/ha corresponds Old-Perslsn gaifM. The tvord stancls near 
snd denotes evidently tlte whole farm together with the 
fsrm*buildlngi as opposed to the dwelling>house in particular. 
There is no doubt thtigttf/Aa ofien means 'the herds.’ 1 include 
here chiefly drv^af/Aa • possessing healthy herds,’ which stands 
near k^iurva-/shu, further Yt. VIII. sp, wh^e viiira and 
* fields and herds,’ are combined. 

It would be very interesting if we could ascertain wljetber 
hhihaihn (eeitainlysN. ^.tha^r 'town’; slioold that word come 
from thiithra. It must sound skthor) may mean 'fortfied setde* 
nent/ It is striking that all the passages which may he adduced 
as proof, belong to th^ CSlhas. Comp. Ya 43. p and 46. iti, but 
chiefly 34. 3, where it is s.'iid that the farms lie in the fortified 
settlement {vhpSc^gofiAJo • i • kbshatbrdi). If the traoalatioo be 
correct, we might aKcrtain in the ease of Inin, the normal dc* 
velopment of the town from the village sorroonded with waJ) and 
trenches. 

Finally, I mention t'/r 'village,' and fmaMC 'single far.n/ of 
which I shall speak further on. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Though my present subject 5 s, therefore, the system of 
settlement adopted by the Avesta people, still I must again 
discuss all its social features. In the section on ' Cattle- 
Breeding and Agriculture/ I have only dwelt u{)on the 
extent to which the econocnical life of the Avesta people 
had developed itself; in order to avoid repetitions I have 
not in the first place considered the course of that de¬ 
velopment. This historical part of the question must here 
necessarily appear in the foreground as far as possible. 
The chief point now is to trace the natural beginnings of 
the division mentioned above, and to show how the sepa¬ 
ration became wider and wider in course of time. It had 
become gradually more and more hostile and incompcnsable, 
since one portion of Che nation began Co advance vigorously 
on Che path of civillaatioo, while the other remained sta¬ 
tionary in its eariicr stage of culture. 

I^xed habitations are to the old Iranian the beau-idiol of 
good fortune, of rest, and of peace. They arc a gift of the 
heavenly ones. Tishtrya is called 'the dispenser of the 
field.* He and Mithra bestow good and peaceful settle¬ 
ments and long-lascii^ habitations 

In quite a similar manner the Vedic Indian in his hymns 
prays for ‘good settlements’ from the Gods. Indra, Agni, 
Soma, grant them to the pious man To him before all 
they belong, who stands under heavenly protection. Or 
they are possessed by the powerful ruler who protects his 
people with a strong hand and Veeps away the enemy from 
his borders*. 

Settlements can be naturally founded only in such places 
where chore are rich pastures for cattle and sufficient arable 
land. Hence they are called ‘the rich in fields.' 

‘ Wlicn will, 0 Matda! at the same time with piety, 
devoted sense 


' ShSUhr^hi • hakhtert^ bwittya/ia, r2m^ki/i\ are 

in Yt VIII. 2 and X. 4, appellatives of the two genii. • 

• SuiiMi (sbuiMi). Rv. IL 10. 8 ; X. so. jc; Y. $. 8; VI. 
a. 21; I. 97. ax; IX ro8. 13. 

• Rv. I. 40. 8; VIL 74. 6. 
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Fall lo our lot, and together with power a good 
settlement rich in fields ’ . 

The loyal attachment to it b closely connected with the 
high regard entertained for the settlement. The nomad 
roves from one pastcre*ground to another} whenever ho 
finds fodder for his herds, he halts; when there is none left 
he carelessly advances further. 

The settlers on the other hand display their native 
feeling. They foster a noble love aiid reverence for the 
land already cultivated by their ancestors and inherited 
from them. It is an injustice and a shame to abandon 
tl)cm. This is doubtless implied in the words: 

' May we be such as preserve tlicir settlements, ' 

Kot such as forsake them 

Let us transfer ourselves to that period of time in which 
the Arian or IndO'IrInian tribes advanced gradually from 
their original home towaids the south. 

It is well known that even thus early agriculture was no 
longer foreign to the Indo«Germans. The breeding of 
cattle waS| however, paramount. When, in their wanderings 
and migrations, the Arians took possession of the districts 
on the northern slope of Paropamisus, they natursilly led 
a life at least haJr«noinadic. Though they were not con¬ 
tinually in motion, still wc may assume a constant cliangc 
of pasture-lands in winter and summer. 

The breeding of cattle amongst the nomads, however, is 
everywhere on a large scale, while the mode of agriculture 


' Ys. XLVlir. II kusAiiiih • Cf. Vsp IX. 5, ibe 

epithets esAava^ • vdsfraw/’f’ter/tidiievci'kpif/Araifa^^iKb 
As here, again, atha lunds near vag/f% it may be cahen for ' corn, 
bread,' asio Vd. II 1 .$ (tu'tsV 0 /A^.p. S3<;,note s,and p. 4oS,note j). 
Hvilhra is naturally to be separated into ku-^hra, and opposed to 
duikithra. 

• Yu X, 731 • ii • shSilkro'PdfiS* mA • • shdiihr^ 

iricha. The glossographers add bars the current ideas m 3 • nminc- 
imha m 3 tiso^'richd, See., which appear to be a gloss, even because 
M’lAra stands first, what is ceruinly act conformable to the 
system. 

Q 2 
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v;hicli they pursue is chrLtacteiistic ss wasting to the soil. 
Wherever they repose wilh their herds a suitable piece of 
land is brought under the plough to produce the 
supply ot corn. The pasturage having been consumed and 
thfsfngle harvest got in. and the colder sea»n "S- 

the exLusted soil is abandoned and another district is 

nomadic way of living presupposes in consequence a 
very extendve territoor with a thin populati^. Wi* t^ 
increase in the niimber of inhabitants, people are obl«ed 
to remain content with a more confined space. The i*an^ 
of pasture-iands according to the seasons is discontinued. 
In wider districu on mounuins a kind of husbandj peculiar 
to tlicm takes its place; cattle are fed in stables during 
winter, and driven over the mountain-pastures dunng 


sunjuiui. . . ^ . 

TUe abode becomes a permanent one, and houses ^ a 
more solid kind are naturally constructed. They are built 
to last longer and are more adapted to the requiremcnU of 
the climate. The soil occupied U worked uith the utm^t 
regard to its capabilities; a ruthless and exhausting mode 
of cultivation would merely liarm him who pursued it. 
More attention is paid to agriculture because relatively it 
pays better than tbe breeding of cattle. At the same time 
i^culture becomes more imperative, since a change of 
tlie fields no longer takes place, and the management of 
the farm becomes also more rational and systematic. 
Slowly and gradually, and not by violent fits and starts, 
takes place the development by which the nomadic 
tribes are changed into a settled nation devoted to agri¬ 
culture. 

To this transitional stage the Arians had evidently 
arrived even before their separation. But arable soil is 
not to be found in abundance even in the Hindukush 
districts. I might therefore believe that it was actually 
the want of such a soil which indxtced the Indian tribes 
to emigrate through the Suleiman passes. - 

Of the Iranian tribes, several persisted in their nomadic 
\ray of living. But Uiose whom we designate as the 
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Avesta people are, in the earliest epoch when we hear of 
them, already iu that stage of transition. 

Here we have in my opinion reached a point where a 
very important difference prevails between the GStha 
period and tliat of the later Avesta. 

In the GUthSa the ‘ cow ' la the peculiar centre of the 
economical life. Agriculture is by no means unWnown, 
but it is far from occupying the same place as the breeding 
of horned cattle. The perfection of the latter indeed 
is probably alio a characteristic mark of the transition 
from nomadic life to fixed settlements. The more easily 
moveable small cattle, such as sheep and goats, form the 
principal property of wandering herdsmen. 

Ahura Matda 1 $ in the GithJls emphatically called tlia 
'Fashioner of the Cow.’ It Is He who created her for the 
benefit of mankind. Tho divine spirits themselves take 
care that she may find sufficient pasture. Several epithets 
of honour are conceded to hcr^ Kay more, an entire hymn 
treats exclusively of the wrongs and oppressions which she 
endures at the hands of lier enemies the nomads. The 
heavenly powers themselves consult how that evil may be 
ehcckcd, and promise to send ZarathusUtraas a saviour and 
helper upon the earth ^ 

It is erroneous to assume that the growth of agriculture 
led the nation to settle down in permanent dwellings. The 
development of agriculture on the contrary is frequently 
the result of a more Axed establishment, both of which, 
however, are in turn perfected by a more studied and 
rational cultivation of cattle-breeding, especially the breeding 
of neat-cattle. 

This the poets of the Githfis knew very well: 

* She, the cow, gave us good settlements and prosperity 
And estates, she that was longed for by the good; 

^ epithet of Ahura, Ys. XXIX. s; XXXl, 9 ; 

yi • oAmU' * ■ ii/a-ZMAat * who created for u$ 

the delight'bestowlrg cow,’ Ys. XLVU, s- Qesidea r^/iy^sierM, 
vhiefiy kudh&o ' bestowing good ibiogs' ocean as an epithet of the 
cow, which epithet is also usual in the later Avesta. 

• Ys. XXIX. 
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For her caused the plants to gcnninate according to 
the holy order 

Ahura Mazda from the beginning of the first world'/ 
And how at this lime agriculture and the breedir^ of 
neat-cattle mutually influenced each other is expressed in 
the following stanza; 

‘But she, the cow, selected of those two the active 
countryman for herself 

As her ^'ous lord, the guardian of the good mind. 

But he who did not follow agdculCure did not participate 
lathe good religion, though heattempted to deceive*.* 

So also the GithSs. But on the other hand quite 
a different picture is presented in the younger Avesta. 
But here also the possession of herds is highly esteemed. 
Mithra is called ‘the besCower of herds®.* The yazatas are 
entreated for bullocks and horses, and thdr possession is 
looked upon as a gift of grace from the heavenly powers’. 
But the ‘cow' does not in the least figure so prominently 
as in the epoch described by the CSthSs. 

The economical development has continually and regu¬ 
larly advanced. Agriculture has undergone important 
technical improvement. At this time it is no longer of 
secondary consideration, but stands on the same level with 
cattle breeding; in fact it even appears to surpass the latter 
in value and importance*. That transition which began in 

* Ys. XLVm, 6. Hi at the beginning of the scansa refers 
doubtlessly to gmoi of ibe precedent stanza; mam^ko • 

berekhdk^ refers to ha, aod is probably nom. sing. 

' Vs. XXXI. TO. In Hne 2, on account of the metre, it is re- 
qulied to xt»A/sh£^hm (Spiegel, Cotnm. II, 243), which has no 
dii^llies at all, because of the foliomog «, and adraiis also of an 
orderly consouclion. Cf. Roth, Yafna, XXXI, pp S-9, S4-25. 
One feels induced to translate manafko here and in other 

passages in the GSthSs directly by * csuile.' 

» VStkvk^d^>. Yt X, 65. 

* Yt. X, a 8. Cf. ab(^, p, :>j6, 

• This is clearly to be seen from Vi HI. 4-5, where agricnUtiro. 
and caiite-breeding are mentiooed together, and even agriculture 
before cattle-breeding. 
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the Arian penod and continued m the GSthls, is now 
complete. The Avesta people have bccornc a firml)'* 
settled nation of agriculturists. 

I must here again lay stress on the fact that in the 
G 5 thas the opposition is really not between herdsmen and 
husbandmen, but frequently between the nomads and the 
settled population. To the latter did the proclaimerof the 
new religion address himself. Amongst them did the new 
religion firat find acceptance. 

‘For time I ask Thee, give me the right answer, 
0 Ahura r 

How shall I maintain pure the doctrine 

Which shall be proclaimed before the liberal prince 

As the true supreme power and as the beat doctrine 
by thy follower, 0 Masda, 

Who lives amougtt the stuUn witli piety and good 
mind'?’ 

*0 Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 

In thy great work^ Who Is It that wishes to an* 
nounce it } 

It is he himself, Kavl VishtSspa, the one armed for 
battle, 

And those whom besides, 0 Masda, Thou selectcst 
from the settlers, 

Tliose will I praise with the prayers [mSthras) of the 
pious mindV 

With the spread of the new doctrine therefore the in¬ 
crease of settlements goes hand in hand. When a hitherto 
nomadic tribe becomes converted to the Zoroastnan re- 
ligiou, it abandons its former unsettled mode of living, 
builds permanent dwellings, and cultivates the holds: 

* For that do I ask Thee, give me the correct answer, 
0 Ahura! 

That is, for the doctrine which is the best of all that 
exists, 

' Ys. xav, p, 

* • Y«. XLVi, 14. HatUme is, of course, not 10 be separated into 

ha + but stands for hadesta s Skr. tac/man. 
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Which, when it is followed, multiplies for me piously 

' the settlements.' 

Together with the words and works of devotion may 
He grant it to me rightly I 
My soul's wishes crave for Thee, 0 Mazda 
* For this end do I approach Thee, Blissful Spirit, 
Ahura Mazda, Thou Commander through the good 
mind. 

Through Whose deeds the settlements are piously 
increased; 

To them does their devoted sense teach the precepte 
Of Thy Spirit, Whom nobody can deceive*!' 

The divine beings support man in his work of civilization, 
Hence they bear the name ‘ increasing and furtherii^ the 
settlements*.* Ahura Mazda takes care of the farm-houses* 
and Scausha is called ‘ the protector of the settlements of 
the pious 

The conversion of a TurSniaa tnbe to Zoroastrianism is 
already noticed In the Gathls. Through it the settled 
d welUngs of those who are of ‘ devoted sense ’ ar? increased *. 
The Fryinas thus relinquished theirnomadic life and joined 
the number of the settlers. 

The adversaries of the Mazda religion are nomads. How 
these maintained their position near the settled population 
of IrSLn is evplaioed by the condition of the soil. 

Even at the present day in AfghinistSa permanently 
settled tribes that pursue agriculture dwell near and amongst 
nomadic people. The Gbilzai, to whom the territoiy on 
the Tamak river belongs, arc partly wandering herdsmen 
and partly peasants *. 

‘ Ys. XUV, 10 - Hfid • /rddhSit - kaehimnd. 

’ Ys. XLIIl, zd: yihyi • ■ /rd' 

(IhMe. The same foiinula see Ys. XIX, 17. Cf. Vsp. 11 , 5; 
lU, 4, 4C. 

* FradhaK'gaflhA, viiredkat-gOf/ha. * Ys. LV, 4. 

* HuhirS • oihakf ■ goflkic. Ys. LVII, x 7. 

* Ys. XLVl, 12; cf.p. 31. 

' Masson, iVhrraAw, II, S05; Elphiostone, J 7 s -*75 \ 

Spege), E.A.X seqq. 
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The Sturiani were orlglnaUy nomads. Only a little before 
Eipbinstone's sojourn in AfghIniatSn had they adopted 
agTlciilture and fixed settlements. A strife with a neigh¬ 
bouring tribe liad narrowed their territory, and this ne¬ 
cessitated a more careful cultivation of the soil. 

The Shiran! pursue agriculture i their neighbours the 
Vatin wander round about with their herds. So too the 
Nassers. These pass every autumn in constant warfare 
through the dominion of their bittt'rest enemies, the VazTrl, 
in order to search for pasture'grounds in warmer districts 
during winter, In spring they return by the same way and 
amid the same perils to the cooler mountaln-helghts h 

That nomadic tribes also embraced Zoroastrianism Is not 
quite impossible, but it is also by no means certain. 

We know for a fact that the Masdayasndii dwelt sometimes 
in tents which were subjected like other dwellings to purifica¬ 
tion enjoined by the Law. In the hut of an unbeliever the 
ceremonies of the Avesta would of course not be practised. 

However, such could scarcely have been the ease in more 
than a temporary way. Herdsmen who watched the cattle 
on their pasture-grounds may have lodged themselves in 
tents. It is also to be borne in mind that every dweller 
in a tent is not therefore a nomad. Many inhabitants of 
AfghSnistln who pursue husbandry prefer the tent to a fixed 
habitation. This predilection appears to be a remnant of 
an earlier period, of a time in which the tent was indeed 
the sole homestead of the family. 

What then was the usual form of settlement amongst the 
Avesta people? 

As a rule the Matdayasnan dwelt in villegts. The 
village was composed of a certain number of dwellings, 
each of which harboured a family 

Thus it is said in a certain prayer: 'Into my Jwnse may 
there come the contentment, blessing, guilelcssncss and 
appreciation of the pious men. May there now arise for 


^ ’ EipblDStone, Kabul, 11 , 90-91, 97, sis seqq. ; Spiegel, E.A. I, 

309-310, $» 4 - 

* Vts' village imana' a single habitation, farm.' 
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our village, piety and power, blessir^ and magnificence and 
happiness, and loDg-Iasling dominion of the faith, whicli 
originates from Ahura and from Zarathusbtra. Soon may 
there issue from our village cattle and com(?) and the 
strength aod adherence to Ahura, of the faithful men * I ’ 
Into tliese villages the wolves secretly steal to seize tli^r 
prey. The villagers stand under the special protection of 
the vi<mes. The spirits of the departed ones also return to 
them annually at the season of Hamaspatmnaidliaya *- 
Sy the last name are frequently designated the villages 
of the Mazdayasnan. They are visited by the hordes of 
hostile plunderuig tribes, who suddenly rush upon them to 
murder men, to drive away their cattle and to cariy away 
into cruel imprisonment their tvives and children*. They 
therefore pray to the good spirits that the villages may be 
lasting, good and peaceful settlements, chiel^y that there 
may not befall them any scarcity of water and failure of 
crops, which might compel the mhsbltant to quit bis 
beloved homestead and to search for new dwellings 4 

Along with the viliagesystem, there, however, also 
existed the fanti-lika sfitlcuunt. 

The reasons for different forms of habitations spring 
entirely from the natural conditions of the land, to which 
man adapts himself at all times and places with an instinct 
peculiar to himself for choosing that which is necessary and 
wholesome. 

Extensive plains, be they low-lying grounds and deserts, 
or high plateaus, do not favour the foundation of fixed 
settlements. They are essentially the territory adapted to 
wandering tribes. Thus the nomadic mode of life and 
extensive cattle-breedirtg must have always prevailed on 

^ Ys. LX, s-g. ‘ Com ’ - ashem^ 

* VA XIII, n and 40; Yl XIH, 

* Vd, XVIII, 13 ; cf, p. 38 ; cf, iu/Aa • narvsh • apqytu&xi • 
hoeha • crwnihai • vfsat • mazdayasiiMX, Vd. XIX, 12 . 

* Ys. LXVUI, 14: hvihkiU besides daregha-^ikiU. 

Ya XII, 2-3 1 vs ■ md$d<^fsnin3jn - . »yan<^tehd ■ vivo’ 

pateia (moA Pers. Aty^} .,. nSii . aiadt • SfyaenSa . . vivdpen “ 

i<6sh£j miidayasnhb avi t/M. 
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the rather Sterile elevated plains In the scMth of Afghanistan 
and on the steppes of the Caspian and Aral Seas. 

Mount^DS, which of themselves render the free movement 
of larger masses of men and animals difficult, are usually 
the first cause of permanent dwellings. Even wild rugged 
mountain^istricts appear at a very early period to have 
been Inhabited by settled populations to as great a height 
as the climate would allow men to dwell In, the higher 
parts, however, being still available for pasture ^ 

The expansion of the settlement Is of course entirely 
dependent upon the condition of the soli. Latger settle¬ 
ments can spring up only where continuous pieces of fertile 
land are found. If the cultivable soil consists on the 
contraiy of broken and isolated pieces of smaller extent, 
Interrupted by steppes or barriers of rock incapable of 
cultivation! the tendency to separate and establish inde¬ 
pendent farms and hamlets will predominate 

Finally, another consideration has likewise a mighty 
influence upon the security of life and property. 

In an open country which is exposed to hostile inroads, 
people are always obliged to unite in one laige community 
in order to enable themselves to make a successful resistance 
Against their enemies. Tlus is particularly the case where 
a nation of agriculturists have as near neighbours nomadic 
tribes who are Indeed their natural and most dangerous 
enemies 

In mountaiaons countries, where nature Itself offers the 
means of protection, the settler enjoys greater freedom. 
Here be can separate himself from his relatives and com¬ 
panions, and look for pasture and arable land according to 
his own taste. He can live as a free lord upon his farm 
independent of neighbours, unhampered by the restrictions 
necessary in a large community. 

‘ Andrian, ' CVirr dtK Einfuis dfr vir/kalen Ol^ruHg 
Erdoltr/dekt nunteMuhe AfuM^gfn,' in the transactions of 
the Anthropological Sode^f of Vienna, 9 o\. vi, 1876, pp. s- 4 . 

• loama-Slernegg, Unltrsueimngtn Shtriat Ho/^siem MiiuU 
aiftr, p. 7 seqq. 5 Roscher, Naliwtaf^Aonpwk, § 7 5- 

* Andrian, I. c. p. is. 
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These uaiversal laws aflect the most diverse natiocs of all 
ages and countries, and may be likewise applied to the 
condition of settlement of the A vesta people. 

Under what circumstances la^er communities are found 
is clearly seen when we fix our eyes upon the present 
boroughs of Eastern Irin. These are generally situated on 
the banks of rivers, where they pass from the projecting 
mouniains bto Che plains or from fertile mscs into the flat 
land. Here are combined tlie two requisites which chiefly 
render possible the rise of la^r settlements. 

On the one hand, the best arable land is really found 
at the foot of the mountains near the rivers and of sufficient 
extent to maintain a very large number of people. On the 
other band, the edge of the plains is naturally most exposed 
to the pillaging inroads of the nomads. In fact, the la^e 
ris^ valleys serve as roads through which to penetrate 
deeper into the raountalns. 

Andkhui, Slubarghan, and more particularly Merv are 
towns which owe their existence to oases. The tracts 
between the flat land and the mount&'ns are held by 
Kunduz, Khulm, BaJkh and Sarakhsh. Siripul, Maimane 
and Herat lie io broad and earily accessible river^valleys, 
and indeed just in the parts where the valleys begin to 
narrow. 

In the south, Fa^, Girishk, Kandahar exhibit quite the 
same natural features. The last-mentioned tovm especially 
is founded with an exceedingly skilful adaptation to the 
nature of the ground. It lies on a plateau which is formed 
by the last projections of the mountain-range. On the 
west and the east it is sheltered by the ArghandSb and 
Tarnak, which unite below the totvn. The plain is thus on 
all aides naturally protected by these rivers, while the 
mountains rise in its rear. 

Gazni and Kabul were probably built partly for strategical 
reasons and partly on account of the richness of the 
surrounding country in arable and pasture land, 

In all these places native legends maintain the high ^ 
antiquity of the towns. 

Balkh is regarded as a populous and fortified town even 
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in the I^ends of Ninos and Semiramis, aod is cailed the 
‘mother of towns' by the natives*. 

The foundation of Merv is asalbed to Tahmurath, the 
Takhmol/rnpuh of the Aveata*. Kandahar is said , to 
have been built under Lohr£sp» calied Arvat*aspa iu 
the A vesta*. On both &des of Girishk. ruins of great 
antiquity are found on either bank of the Kilmend. These 
are the remnants of an important town, which, accordir^ 
to the belief of the native inhabitantSi i^ourlshed in the 
time of Alexander*. To the prc^Macedonian period 
must also belong* the golden age of the ancient FarS; 
however, we do not know how far back In ancient times 
we are entitled to place It 

In conclusion, I havo yet to mention the numerous and 
extensive ruins scattered os^r the plains of ScTstan. They 
contain the remains of totvns, castles and other buildings, 
whose erection is ascribed by native tradition to the sove¬ 
reigns of the legendary dynasty of the Kayflnians. The 
want of security against the pillaging Paluchcea even now 
forces the inhabitants on the delta of the Hi!mend to unite 
themselves Into larger settlements. 

On the nigged and rocky heights of the Hindukuah and 
in the Alpine regions on the upper Oxus regular towns 
could not be erected. Here the natural circumstances arc 
favourable to the establishment of smaller vill^es and 
hamlets, and even of single farms. Arable land la here 
found only in small fragments, which do not allow a large 
number of people to live together. The variegated character 
of the soil furthered the segregation of the inhabitants. 
The natural security of the country permitted theseparadon 
into small groups or Into single facniHcs. 

The existence of the farm-settlement along with the 
viliage-settJecneot can be proved alap from the A vesta. 

* Burnes, SokAaro, II, 8 04; Fcrricr, I, 385 wqq.; 

Vimbdry, J^tite r's Ati/khsurit sod. 

* Cuines, £oik<rra, 111, 30 seqq. 
r • Fertier, V^vga, II, 132, awe x. 

^ Ibid, n, ISO. 

* iKd. II, 578-279. 
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The Vendidad, referring to the provisional places for the 
disposal of the dead body called Ka(a, contains the definite 
command that such Katas should be built in ^ach village 
and in cock house"'^. CcitamJy ic cannot be meant thereby 
that the whole community* and moreover each individual 
family, should liavc Katas of their own. That would be 
palpably absurd. The commandment is only intelligible 
if we take into consideration the co*exj8tir^ forms of 
seitlemeot. 

Where people dw^ell there must be Kaias, even in each 
separate farm-house, where it may prove necessary in the 
event of dead* taking place. For a village the building of 
one set of Katas is, however, sufiident There tliey are 
evidently the property of the community, ready for use 
whenever a death occurs in a family residing in the village. 

'Die Avesta people were not without enemies. Their 
exposed settlements were subject to sudden inroads of the 
nomads of the steppes, without taking Into consideration 
that in threatened districts, where a larger number of people 
united themselves, measures bad to be taken to ward off 
such dangers. 

On convenient sites were built castles, which in time of 
war gave slielter to the women, children and herds, or else 
the village was surrounded with a wall and entrenchments. 
The way in which people secure themselves to Ihis day in 
KhorisSo against the attacks of the Turkomans is similarly 
characteristic, Everywhere, even In the immediate ne^h- 


' Vd, V, 10; cf. p. 94. Also in Vd. VIII, 103 1 recognise an 
allusion to the system of villages and farms; in that passage the last 
two words of naidUh/erti • <an ■ iwifumha • vl$meha • > 

dahyutacka ore 10 be erased as glosaahal additions; for it is non¬ 
sense 10 say that a man who has become impure, should run to the 
next district, or even to the neat province and ask, with a bud 
Msice, for the performance of the purificatory lite; whereas it is 
proper that this should be done ar the first village or rorm where 
he arrives. The wish to place together those four current expres- 
rions caused the awkward interpolation. Anabgous passages 
are Ys. IX, eg and Yt. X, 75; but 1 believe that, on a particular 
examination, siiU more passages u'ould be found. 
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bourhood of the villages* towers are bcilt on the fields. 
When the dreaded horsemen appear, the people who are 
on the open fields escape into the nearest tower, and 
maintain themselves there until either help arrives or the 
Turkomans '^dthdraw. 

As in the Avesta we have no direct evidence of any of 
the modes of defence mentioned above, we must confine 
ourselves to general observations ^ 

Fortified places that stand vacant in time of peace and 
arc occupied on the outbreak of a war, only fulfil their 
object to a certain extent. They are suitable where a 
regular war occurs, the outbreak of which may be calculated 
on with Bome certainty. Near the edge of a desert wlierc 
war is more or leas incessant, and where people have to be 
on their guaid against sudden attacks every day and every 
hour, such fortified places serve no purpose. How could 
it have been poarible on the alarm of a very sudden and 
wholly unforeseen invasion actually to convey women and 
childI'en Into the castles, and to collect the herds and drive 
them behind protecting walls ^ 

Against such dangers there is indeed no absolute se- 
curlty. In addition to the union of a largo number of 
warlike men, which inspired the barbarians with respect, 
the practice of always maintaining permanent dwellings in 
a fit state for defensive warfare offered the best protection. 
Whoever was surprised in the open country by robbers was 
infallibly lost. Only the lives and property of those who 
were sheltered behind walls were safe. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that even in the most remote 
period f<jrtifi€d places were founded where the present 
Eastern Ir&nian towns are situated. The development 
of the town from the fortified vlUage is quite normal. 


^ Very difficult is the passage Yt. V, 130, and therefore liide fit 
for proving the fact; one might possibly thus irsnslste it: * I will 
set up a fence (pirman) in the plains (ufia siarffNOftiu), which 
f. protects all that belongs to livelihood and makes to in* 

crease the power when U is necessary to withdraw’ (Baui/e, dzt. sg. 
of the pres. part, of rt. ad?). 
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r m)g:ht even consider it as by no means Improbable that 
the beginning of the town-like settlements go back even 
to the age of the Avesta. 

The point to be most considered here is, what we should 
understand by a 'town.’ Towns where houses are nuiged 
one close to the other in regular streets, where the profession 
of Cite tradesman is held in the same honour as that of 
the agriculturists, yea, even surpasses tlie latter, and where 
commerce and mercaatilc pursuits flourish; such were 
unknown to the Avesta people. 

In tire case of the Avesta people the characteristics of 
the village and of the town are so fundamentally dilTereiit, 
that a particular name for the latter could not but be 
wanting in the AvesCa language Trade, besides, does not 
play in the Avesta nearly such an Important part as 
cattle-breeding and ^rlculture. The entire life, as It is 
pictured to us, 1 $ the life of herdsmen and peasants. Com¬ 
merce seems to have been completely unknown, and the 
conditions of Intercourse, the exchange of products, purchase 
and sale, were evidently quite primitive. 

If, on the other hand, we dehoe the town as an enclosed 
and fortified settlement, constantly Inliablted in all Its parts, 
of larger extent and with more numerous inhabitants, the 
existence of town-like settlements amongst the Avesta people 
is at least probable. In that case the fortified village and 
the town properly so-called differ only with respect to their 
dimensions. 

The iaige village ranks just below the town. Througlj 
die accession of fresh communities and the constant growth 
of population, circumstances are generally brought about, 
under which a real town life first develops itself. 

The preliminary conditions for the formation of town-like 
settlements were offered, if anywhere, in Eastern Iiin. The 
economical possibility of maintaining a U^er number of 
people is limited to certain countries. But just where it 
exists, the insecurity of life and property combines to make 
the union into exceosivc communities nec^sary. 

Here I refer also to the condition of settlements amongst ^ 
the kindred tribes. 
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The practice of dwelling; In open villages and boroughs 
was by no means so exdusivdy ao Indo-Germanic custom 
as it is generally supposed to be. In every place where 
historical clrcumstaoces or the special aspect of the soil are 
conducive to it, people even at very early periods are led to 
the foundation of enclosed and fortihcd towns 

Tlie Italici had already passed the stage ofvllla^ lifer 
while they still dwelt in the valley of the Po. Their settle¬ 
ments discovered there are without exception surrounded 
by trenches and walls of earth. They exhibit a systematical 
design in the form of a rectangle, and cover an area of three 
Of four, nay, even of ten hectares*. 

The Germans, too, who still manifest in general a distinct 
inclination towards independence and separation into their 
settlements, abandoned the farm or village settlement even 
where the external condition made it desirable. The large 
settlements of tlie Quades on the March and the Danube 
are, therefore, characteristic. Tor instance, the villai^e in 
the province of Braunsberg, which is surrounded with a 
largo circular wall, covers an area of tliirtcen hectares, the 
space occujncd by dwellings, tlic place of arms in Stfllfdcd 
on the March, even extend over twenty-five hectares. 

Such places, however, did not merely serve for refuge 
during war. On tiie contrary, discoveries made In them 
prove that they were also fully and constantly inliabitcd in 
times of peace’. 

The Gorodists of Southern may also not have 

been mere castles to be used in case of war. The dis¬ 
coveries made within the circuit of the walls compel us 
rather Co assume that those were constantly inhabited \ 


' With the following cf- PoWmsnn, DkAn/inge Sews, p so «q., 

* Helbig, Beitrog nur nlltlalisehen KuUvr' tsnd Kumlgetehichk, I, 
Die IhUker in dtr Poebtru^ 

* Much, 0/ Ihe Amhr^Jogical Soeiefy ^ Vienna, 

V, 39 seq.; cf. Inama-Steracgg, Dntsehe Wirthsc/ta/lsgeseMekte, 

* Bevue dee deux tnendes of 1874, p. 795; Pohlmann, Dit 
Arrange Bms, pp, 35-36; but see Zienmer, AIL. pp. I4(»-X47. 

VOL. L R 
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As fcsgards th«jr dimensioo, it is true, they are coDSideraUy 
inferior to the enclosed of tbe plains of the Po, or 

to the settlements of the Jurades. 

Finally, I come to the nation which is most closely akin 
to the IrSniaru—to the Vedic Indiana. Here we have a 
very clear instance of how the geographical and historical 
conditions severally affect the form of settlement. I place 
myself without any hesitation on the side of Zimmer, who 
denies the existence of urban settlements among the Ariaas 
of the R^-veda. 

'Nowhere do we meet ^ith any certainty with die name 
of a town in the hymns of the R^-veda. The people dwelt 
rather in villages, hamlets which were mostly com¬ 

pletely open. . . . The pur served as a defence against the 
attacks of enemies as well as against inundations; they 
were, aa far as we can peredve, situated on elevated points, 
and were protected by mounds and entrenchments, within 
which people took refuge with their wives and chattels in 
the lime of danger. They may have been particularly 
abundant on the shores of rivers, for there the most obstinate 
battles were fought, according to tlie testimony of the Vcdic 
hymns'.* 

Now nothing would be more improper than to transfer 
such conditions from the old Indians to the Iriniaos. Even 
subdivisions of the same people often display according to 
circumstances a great difference in tlieir settlements. The 
Slav! lived, partly in entirely unfortified abodes, parlly in 
regular and enclosed settlements 2. The testimony of 
Tadtus regarding Che division of the Germans into single 
farms and unforiificd hamlets is by no means applicable 
to all tribes and districts. Italican peasauts in the Apen¬ 
nines lived, even in the Imperial age, in small boroughs, 
whilst the Itallci of the prehistoric period bad already 
become builders of towns. 


' Zirrmcr.A/Z. pp. X47-14S. 

* Thus, according 10 Prokop's descripdons, the advancing and 
thewfofc nearly nomadizing SJavi on the Danube. Vtdt Pohloiaon, 
Du Au/ange kms, p. 35. 
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Thus theVedic Indians and the Iranians of the Avcsta, 
owing to the great difference in the nature of the countries 
in which they Jived and of the historical circumstances 
which influenced them, may have and must have gone 
different ways. 

We know how the nature of their soil must of itself have 
Jed the Iranians to the building of la^cr and enclosed 
settlements. To a great extent this was not the case with 
the Indians. The Indus valley and the Panjab display, by 
far, greater uniformity in the aspect of the soil. It is a 
flat and open land which, of itself, conduces more to the 
splitting up and scattering of the people. 

The chief point of difference is, however, quite another 
one. An urban settlement certainly presupposes a longer 
establishment in the land. This Is applicable to the A vesta 
nation who, so far as our information goea, dwelt In the dis¬ 
tricts north and south of ParopamUus. 

With the Indians the case was entirely otherwise. The 
Rig-veda does not at all represent them to ua permanently 
settled- The Arlan people of that age arc, on the contrary, 
continually moving. They advance slowly, from west to 
cast, drawing near to the banks of the Ganges. One river- 
line after another of the Panjfib becomes occupied; the 
aborigines are more and more forced backward or driven 
into the mountains. 

Under such circumstances a town-Uke settlement could 
evidently net develop itself. For the security of property 
the building of castles was sufficient A clrcumvallation of 
the village was required only in isolated localities. 

The troops marching at tl^e head of the migratli^ Arian 
nations were engaged in constant and bloody wars with the 
Disa, and lived probably in a sort of military camp. The 
tribes living further back enjoyed a relative security, which 
was only disturbed by actual feuds between the Arians 
themselves. 

Of such sudden invasions as the Iranians had to expect, 
the Rig-veda says nothing, to my knowledge. They were 
* certainly not so common and not the usual form in which 
war was waged. The preparations which people made 

R 0 
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5 \galnstth€ impending dangers from enemies, must conse- 
<iuently have been entirely different in India from what 
they were In Iran. 

Indeed, the settlements of the Arians of the Aveata and 
the Rjg*veda developed under totally different conditions. 
Accordingly the result must have been entirely different with 
the respective nations in spite of their dose relationship, 
and notwithstanding all other uniformity of custom and 
culture. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether the founders 
and inhabitants of a village were bound together by relation¬ 
ship, or whetlier they had united themselves in settlements 
for any other causes, tliat is, whether the Eastern Iraruan 
village was the village of kindred races or not 
The following explanation respecting the development of 
a village would appear to be the most probable one. Every 
individual man selected at pleasure his piece of ground, 
ou which he settled himself with his family. The sons, 
when they were grown up and established their own home¬ 
steads, built their dwellings near that of their father. 
Around their farms followed afterwards those of grandsons 
and great-grandsons. The held was cultivated as a common 
property and its revenue dmdedh 

Moreover, I consider this primitive development of the 
village of a family out of the ^gle farmhouse as In many 
cases postible. That farm-like settlements were known 
amongst the Avesta people is not to be doubted. That the 
descendants of a head of a family settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the family mansion, rather than remove 


* In that manner the Cohemian village is said, by PoUcky, to 
becnglaated: 'According to him (Palacky), the Bohemian built 
his house in the midst of bis landed property. His descerv^ls 
managed the paternal estate, often during several ge&eraLions, in 
common, and without dividing It; if the paternal house was not 
more capable of holding ibeir incteosed number, other houses were 
built in the prosimity, sod this vas the origin of the most ancient 
Bcberaian villages that were as many in number as small in extent, 
MCe all their inhabitants originally formed but ooe only family,’ ^ 
Pohimann, Ifu AnfSage Rms, p. 51. 
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themselves to a distance from it» altc^cther corresponds with 
the old Iranian spint. 

Amongst the Parsees. In Bombay a most highly re¬ 
markable custom exists even at the present day, in 
which the inclination towards the closest possible union 
of the respective families is strikingly manifest. Here 
the soos are not wont, even when they ore grown up and 
married, to set up really independent houseliolds. So long 
as there is any room, they dwell, together with the other 
relatives of their father's family, in the house of their 
parents. Even if a man has six or seven sons, tliey all 
live, with their wives and children, witli the head of their 
family'. We may also add that when any scarcity of 
room occurs and a new dwelling has to be occupied, the 
latter is looked for in the closest possible vicinity of the 
fatlier's house. 

The Tijiks also In Badakhshin live together in kindred 
families, and we may imagine that such is the case with the 
rest of the Galchas, of whose manner of life and customs we 
do not, unfortunately, possess any account. 

In the whole of Badakhshin the villages, called Kisblak, 
exhibit the same design They are divided into several 

’ Boeebhoy Framjee, Tk< Psrsm, p S7. 

* I give here a very liueresting pssssge of Wood's A ih« 

Sonrc! ^ th* River It is a very clear deicriplion ot 

a Tljllc vilitge in Jerm^ the description may also be regarded 
as a kind of addllion to p. ga: 

'll is customary in these countries ibr relaiions (0 live in the 
same hamlet, often to the number of six or eight fsmiliea An 
outer wall surrooodi this little knot of friends, within which each 
family has iu separate dwelling-house, stable, and cattle-sbed; and 
a number of such hamlets form a klshlak, or village.... The style of 
building does not dlHer throughout the couutry, and our quarters 
at Term may be takeu as a fair specimen of them all. The site \* 
the slope of a hill, and a rivulet is usually not many paces from the 
door. Its course is here and there impeded by large whitened 
boulders, glassy-stnooth from the constant action of running water; 
* while its banks are shaded by a few gnaried valnui-irees. aod the 
lawn adjoining planted io regular lines with the mulberry. Down 
in the bottom of the valley, where the rivulet falls Into the larger 
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quarters or hamkts, each of which is surrounded by a wall, 
lo such a hamlet dwell rzunllies connected by blood, of^en 
six to etg^t in number* Each of them has its separate 
division, enclosed agfain by a wall within the hamlet itself, 
with its own dwelling and rooms for the household. 


stream, lie the scanCj eom>laods of the little commuDit;. The 
mountains rise immediaiel/ bebiod (be village, and their distant 
sumiruts retain tfaeir snowy coverings throughout the greater portion 
of the year. An enclosure is formed by running a dry*8tone wall 
round a space proportioned to the sise and wealth of the family. 
The space thus enclosed is divided into comporunenCs, the best of 
which form the dwelling'houses, whilst the others hold ibe stock. 
These latter compartments are usually sunk two feet under'ground, 
while the fiooxu of the rooms for the family are elovaicd a foot or 
more above it: flat roots extend over the whole. In the dwelling* 
bouse ibe smoke escapes by a bole in the middle of the roof, to 
which is flued a wooden frame, to stop up the aperture when snow 
U falling. The rafters are lathed above and then covered with a 
thick coat of mud. If the room be large, its roof is supported by 
four stout pillars, f<^ining a square, in the middle of the apartment, 
within which the floor is conuderably lower than in the o^r pans, 
and the benches thus fonned are either strewed with straw or 
carpeted with fdcs, and form the sears and bed-places of the family. 
The walls of tbe bouse are of considerable thickness: they are 
smoothly plastered in^de with mud, and have a ^ilai though 
rougW coating without. Where the slope of the hill is con^derable, 
the enclosing wall is omitted and the upper row of houses are then 
over the roofs of the lower. Niches are left in the »des of the vail, 
and in these ue placed many of the household utensils. Tbe custom 
of re/ations grouping together has its advantages, but they are not 
anmixed. Many of the sorrows 0/ the poor are thus alleviated by 
.the kindness of friends: tbe closeness of their intercourse adds to 
th^r mutual sympathy; and when death occurs, the consolation 
which tbe afflicted survivors receive from those near around them is 
great indeed. But to the newly married couple the benefits derived 
from this arrangement are frequently very dearly purchased; and tbe 
temper of the poor bride, it is to be feared, is often permanently 
damaged by the trials sbe has to undergo at the bands of a cros&< 
gramed moiber-in*law.,.. Smal) as is the population in many of tbe ^ 
valleys or narrow raountain glens, it is yet too great for the limited 
extent of their corniands.’ 
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Anyhow, in my opinion, the foundation of single farms 
was at least an exception. Aa a priniUivc form of settle¬ 
ment they occurred in Eastern Iran, at all events, as seldom 
as in other countries and with other peoples; and especially 
for this reason, that the settlers, at least as I believe, had 
first to conquer the land from hostile aborigines, against 
whom they could naturally defend tliemselvea only when in 
sufficient number. Indeed, in low stages of olviliration the 
dwelling together in a village offers eminent advantages. 
With the first seizing of a country the settlement is, there* 
fore, everywhere by far more frequent than farm-like 
dwellings ^ 

Eastern IrSn was, without doubt, partly at least, already 
conquered by the Indo*IrSnian tribes. The first settlements 
go back to the Arian period, and cannot therefore be con¬ 
veniently designated aa properly Iranian. But again, after 
the secession of the tribes, afterwards known as Indian, the 
Iranians, who remained, were by no means in a settled state. 
The battles with the aborigines continued also down to 
the IrSnlan period. In the spread of civilization there 
was no standing still. In the West particularly, culti* 
vation was pushed more and more forward, and fresh soil 
was wou. It is also certain that special Ir&nian families, 
as first settlers, often took considerable quantities of land 
into their possession, and a large number of primitive 
settlements owed them their origin. 

When we have thus traced the rise of village communities 
from one another, the following question suggests itself as 
to the character of the Eastern Irinian village: Did tlic 
IrSnians migrate In search of land In miscellaneous crowds 
and thus found settlements > or, had they already grouped 
themselves according to relationship and in tribes ^ 

That the latter was the case is proved to a certainty. 
The word vU* docs not designate the village locally only, 


^ Roseber, NtUiffttoBikonmik, p. sgs seq.; FOhlmann, Die 
^ An/^t Rems, p. 5s. 

* To the Av. vis corresponds Skr. tif, here U is iraponant 
for the relation between tbe Irinian and Indian scttlemenis that 
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but at tbe same time also genealogical!)^ the race composed 
of several families. It is only in the original actual com¬ 
bi nation of both these ideas, when every race built and 
inhabited their own village, that the double meaning of 
the angle word w is intell^ible. 

Often eoough, indeed, this state of things was only the 
ideal and not the actual one. The principle of relationship 
was obscured by purely accidental or local circumstances. 
It also happened that smaller tribes, not originally related, 
united themselves into a common settlement, or that n(Hgh> 
bouring, though not kindred clans, were formed into a large 
community for practical reasons. 

But even such communities were evidently organized very 
much according to tlie old bonds of tribe \ The village of 
a dan formed the model according to which the new settle¬ 
ment was arranged and managed. The mhabltants of a 
village, founded by two or more families, then form only 
a single clan, under common direction, under c»e bead. 
If su^ were not the case, it would be impossible that the 
two-fold significadon of t/ir could have been preserved fresh 
throughout the eutlre literature of the Avesta. 

The conditions of settlement of the Avesta people are 
therefore very various; they are alt(^edier adapted to the 
nature of the land in which those people dwelt The vill^e 
and farm systems existed side by side. Single farms were 
more rare and were found chiefly in mountain-valleys. 

Villages were founded more frequently, and, indeed 


vi( signifies id the Rig*veda ‘bouse, femily, race,’whilst ‘village' 
is designed by grSuie. Obviou&ly (be Indian village was prin- 
dpaiiy a local bond, or at least, the identity of village and faroily is 
not more so raani&st as among the Avesta people. 

' li seems to follow from tbe inscription of Bebistan, I, 65, that 
also in Western Ir&n the village of a clan was ordinary; there 
ve must translate gaiihimchi • man^Sffuhd • ^iihi&hiuhd apparently 
by ‘the setilements and houses aecoiding to the races.’ The Medes 
and Persians bad, therefore, settled according to races or clans; •• 
several related fajuUles formed the community of the vill^. Cf. 
Spiegel, AUpertiithfKtihnaehrifl<n^^^. 8-9. 
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naturally, in more open and more fruitful districts. Aa 
such places were particularly found on the troiisitiM recks 
in the deserts, and exposed to the pillaging incursions of the 
nomadic tribes, the villages were surrounded with walls and 
trenches. 

In the positions where the AfghSn tovvns are now situated, 
the conditions favourable to the rise of more extensive 
settlements exist to a certain extent. Here theru were 
probably already in the Avesla epoch, forliHed villages of 
such a dimension, that we may justly speak of them as the 
first step towards the formation of urban settlements. 

Aa a primitive form of settlement the village was more 
common than the single farm. The villages were villages 
of races ; their inhabitants were bound together by ties of 
relationship. Rut it must be admitted tliat from the ordinal 
single farn)•house also, sometimes through the gradual 
growth of the family, the race-village has been developed. 



DR. ALOIS FOHRER^S OPINION. 

Boubay, Fthmary 24,1SS4. 

My d&ar DASTim DarIb, 

It IB certtinix & matter for ciMtgmulazion that there are sc 
the prnent day rkumerous rgfns showing ihal iJie aiienilon of many 
of the educated Persia is being seriously directed to the preservation 
and development of Zand literature. It cannot be said, of coursci 
that much has yet been actually done, still U is something to know 
that, at all events In many qiiartera, there le now none of that cold 
IncUlTerence with which the Zand literature used to he former) v 
looked upon. We may therefore fairly hope ll;at, in process of 
arnot this new feeling with respect to Zaod literature may lead to 
very substantial and tangible benefits. 

Your translation from the German of Dr. W. Geiger's Otfin- 
nisehe Kulfur im Allerlkum is. In my Judgment, one of the most iic* 
jmitsm end useful of the productions to which the feeling referred 
to has given birth. Dr. Geiger's Interesting volume Is written with 
all the ease and elegance churscteristic of one who is at once 
master of his aubject and of the art of exposition and the language 
he employs. He writes with singular grace, so adorns whatever he 
handles, and so illuminates It with the most feficitous illustrations, 
that even his discussions on the most dry and rtcondlte subjects 
flow and ^sclnate, as If they were vivid historical narrationa. Many 
Pirals will, therefore, hail witit pleasure >‘our translation of Dr. 
Gdger’i book as a volume that is much wantc<l. 

I'he literary exeeUeoce and accuracy of your translation, which 
I have carefully compared with the German original, will commend 
it to the ParsI reader as well as to the student of Mnlan history, 
while tlie notes given hy you will add to its importance in the eyes 
of sclioisrs. 

I beg to remain, my dear Dastur DSrtb, 

Youra very sincerely, 

A. FtHRER, Ph.D. 


DR. Wm, GEIGER’S ‘OPINION. 

NBUSTAOT a. K.. JtHSINfPAt.S, GSRUANY, 

10, laSe. 

My dkak Sir, 

.... Regarding your translafion I can say that I was glad 
s to observe its correctness and elegance. It is very clear and 
renders the meaning of the German original in a perfect manner. 



ThcKfore I b«g to receivo 1117 cordial congratuladoos ibr havbg 
so accotcplished your Tfork. 

As 1 have already wriLten, my opinion Is that by the common 
labour of the learned Parsec priests and of the European scholars 
the researches into die religious books of the Zoroastrians will 
make the best progress and vill be finished as well as possible. 

I remain^ my dear Sir, 

Yours ever ancerely, 

Dt WILH. GEIGER. 

Te DASToa Pcsmotah. 

BoiiiAV, 


MR. WORDSWORTH’S OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED IN SEVERAL OP HIS LETTERS. 

UaHXSOUSKWaK, May rS, i8S4. 

Mv DEAR Sra, 

I.If there is a Zoroastrian public in India sufficienllr 

cnteliigent to be interested in knowing what cultivated fbrergners 
think and say of their religious histor)*. I do not think that your 
labours will be thrown away. The task of translating a difficult 
GcrmaD book into English is sufficiently arduous even for an 
Englishman, and must be doubly so for a native of this country. 
Okies will, however, bear this In mind and not be too exacting... . 

g .I have compared carefully sis pages of your transla¬ 

tion with the original, and think that it Is very caiyfuKy executed. 
1 did not notice any failure to convey the German v«ri|gjr's meaning, 
or any inclegancj* in the Englislt 1 regret that I have not leisure 
to exicTKl ray review of your performance. I think the book ought 
to be interesting to your countrymen and other natives of India. 

3.My impression, after comparing a few pages of your 

traitflation with the original text, is that you ace qufie qualified to 
undertake a work of that kind. 

Yours sincerely. 

W. WORDSWORTH. 



T<> D. P. Dastos. Esa. 









'A hook that it shut ishiUa htocki 
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Pledge help us 
clean and moving. 



